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No biographies are more instructive than those of men of intellect 
and culture, when made up from their letters, diaries, or private 
memoranda. The absence of mere incident is no drawback upon 
the value of such lives. What we want in such a case is the his- 
tory, not so much of what the man did or suffered, as of what he 
thought and felt, and how he came so to think and feel. This inner 
history of a man of genius is not often to be gathered from his pub- 
lished works. These generally exhibit conclusions, not processes ; 
the fruits of the mind, not its growth. The true stamp of a man’s 
moral and intellectual nature is impressed far more strongly upon 
his free conversations, and upon his open and frank letters to his 
friends, than upon writings painfully elaborated for the public eye, 
and guarded upon the right hand and the left against misconcep- 
tion and perversion. In his books the man of genius withholds far 
more of himself than he reveals. 

Such a biography is that whose title heads this article. We are 
told in the preface that Dr. Olin once expressed his wonder that 
any one could make arrangements for the preparation of his own 
memoirs; but in his own lorg series of letters to friends he was 
unconsciously writing an autobiography. The book contains nearly 
two hundred letters, extending over a period of thirty years, and 
illustrating the development of his moral and intellectual being in a 
wonderful degree. “They are,”’ to quote words which he himself once 
used of another, “leaves from his own book—first impressions of his 
Fourtn Serres, Vou. VI.—1 
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feelings, and certainly true to the life—a true report from his mind and 
heart.” Besides this wealth of correspondence, the biography is rich 
in another class of contributions to a knowledge of its subject, namely, 
sketches of different periods of his life and different phases of his char- 
acter, from personal observers who had every opportunity of knowing 
him well, and every capacity to tell what they knew. The value of 
these contributions is the greater in this case, as Dr. Olin was a man 
of manifold relations to society and to the world—in the apt language 
of his biographer, “a man who touched society at many points.” 
In this respect his life differs from most of those in which the 
annals of Methodism are so rich. They are generally biographies 
of men and women whose career was limited to a narrow circle, and 
whose doings and writings are of interest rather to Methodists than 
to mankind. Not so with Dr. Olin, who was, in the best sense of 
the phrase, a man of the world, thrown by circumstances into per- 
sonal relations with men and women of almost every class, and sect, 
and character, in almost every civilized country. It is a great 
advantage, and one that contributes greatly to the completeness of 
the picture of Dr. Olin, afforded in these volumes, that men in dif- 
ferent spheres of life and action, to whom he must of necessity have 
shown himself in varied lights, bring their several impressions 
together to show us the man as he was—teres atque rotundus. 
The editor of the biography shows admirable taste and skill in the 
arrangement and combination of these abundant materials into a 
record giving us a history, not merely of Dr. Olin’s outward life, 
activities, and sufferings, but of the progress of his mind from youth 
to age. 

lt is not our purpose in this article to give a full sketch of 
Dr. Olin’s life, but only to touch upon the prominent points of his 
character as brought out in the biography. The chief facts of his 
history have before been given in this journal, and for the rest we 
refer our readers to the “ Life” itself, which they will find to be one 
of the most interesting as well as instructive biographies produced 
since Stanley’s Life of Arnold. 

Dr. Olin sprang of an excellent stock. For generations back the 
men of that name have been noted in New-England for sense, judg- 
ment, and integrity, His father, a man of vigorous understanding 
and abundant humour—the oracle of his neighbourhood—filled, in 
turn, nearly every office of trust the people could bestow upon him, 
from justice of peace to member of Congress and Lieutenant 
Governor. His mother was a woman of masculine mind and great 
piety, but so strong a Puritan and Baptist that she abstained from 
cultivating religious habits in her children. She was so fearful of 
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formal religion that she never taught them even the Lord’s prayer, 
lest they should “draw near unto God with their lips, while their 
hearts were far from him.” This good mother’s ultra-Calvinistic 
theory condemned her son to a prayerless youth, and to years of dis- 
tance from Christ. Nevertheless she was herself a woman of prayer, 
and of mighty faith ; and the influence of her Christian example was 
not lost upon her children, every one of whom became a disciple of 
Christ: not, however, in virtue of her theory of religion, but in spite 
of it. It was probably a deep conviction of the wrong principle on 
which he was trained in childhood that made Dr. Olin, in after years, 
so thorough an advocate of the religious nurture of children, which 
no writer has better treated. In this matter he was in the habit of 
saying that the “ Baptists are principled to do wrong.” The Puri- 
tanical element, however, was never thoroughly eradicated from his 
habits of life and his modes of thinking. 

The “ child is father of the man.’ ‘Though the promise of child- 
hood is not always fulfilled, there is never a strong intellect that does 
not somehow show its presence early, unless, indeed, in a diseased phy- 
sical organization. In the corner of Judge Olin’s sitting-room you 
might always have found the boy Stephen, when his out-door work 
was done, absorbed in reading, from which it was almost impossible 
to divert him. In that Puritanical household there were no fairy 
tales to beguile the lad from his work: it was strong reading— 
Bigland’s View, and a History of the World, “a huge book of a thou- 
sand pages ”’—over which he pored and pondered. The father was a 
wise man, and made a companion of his son. “As he grew older, 
the alternations of diligent study with the hardy labours of the farm, 
which gave him muscular vigour—and the ever-varying aspects of 
nature throughout the rolling year—all formed part of his education 
as much as the humble teachings of the district school whither he 
went to recite his daily task.” ' Constant employment for every one 
was the rule of the house. At eight years old the boy was man 
enough to be sent, alone, on horseback to Pawleti, forty miles off, 
to “attend to some business for his father.” This was the training 
to make aman. At seventeen he taught a village school, and soon 
after was placed in the office of the Hon. Horatio Seymour, at Mid- 
dlebury, to study law. He soon found his lack of learning; and 
quietly packing up his books went home and told his father “he 
had made up his mind not to be half a lawyer, and without a liberal 
education he never could expect to be a whole one.” His father sent 
him to an academy, and he was fitted for college in half the usual time. 

In the spring of 1816 the students of Middlebury College 
were one day in chapel, when a country lad entered, upon 
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whom all eyes were turned; for his great head, ample chest, and 
massive frame towered above the rest like the oak above the lesser 
trees. ‘They soon discovered that his intellectual proportions, like 
his physical, were colossal. Not one in any of the classes, according 
to the ample testimony both of professors and students, could com- 
pare with him; and when he came to seek his diploma, one of 
his instructors pronounced him “the ripest scholar who had ever 
come before him to be examined for a degree.’ His industry at 
college was equal to his ability: indeed, his rapid success was 
dearly purchased by excessive application, which no doubt prepared 
the way for subsequent suffering. “He used to apply himself, day 
after day, sixteen hours, leaning over a table, or sitting in the win- 
dow-sill, his limbs bent up, where he read till the twilight was gone, 
and then fell asleep, exposed to the evening air and dew.” At the 
same time he almost entirely neglected vigorous exercise, thus dis- 
regarding the very first laws of physical health. These imprudences 
of his youth were fearfully expiated afterward by years of enforced 
idleness and pain, in what should have been the maturity of his 
bodily and mental vigour. The laws of God will have obedience 
or penalty. Too late Dr. Olin became sensible of his mistake, 
acknowledging that “under the influence of a strange infatuation 
he had continued to act and feel as if his iron constitution furnished 
an exception to all general rules.” His after life, for thirty years, was 
one long struggle with disease. It is proof of the amazing force of 
his will, that with his disabled organization he succeeded in accom- 
plishing so much. 

Olin’s ruling motive at this time seems to have been ambition. 
“ He that aspireth,” says Lord Bacon, “that he may have a vantage- 
ground to do good, is an honest man;” but we can hardly class the 
impulses of our youthful student so high. The Chief-Justiceship 
of the United States was an express object of his desire and hope. 
The thought of being a minister of the gospel at this time would 
have been abhorrent to his feelings. Dr. Bates (President of Mid- 
dlebury College) tells us that no student in the institution prepared 
his recitations more thoroughly than Olin; but thinks it probable that 
his “promptings to ardent and untiring study took their rise from 
some of those personal considerations which leave out of view the 
great end for which men should live.” A fellow-student remarks 
that “his aspiring soul could not brook a subordinate position; and 
that his ambition was intense and soul-absorbing.” But the vice, 
if vice it was, was that of a noble nature. There was nothing dis- 
honourable or grovelling about it. Had he continued in the course 
of life he first marked for himself, and gained its highest posts, 
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he would have filled them well, and so have justified his aspirations. 
But the sun of honour that now filled and dazzled his eye was soon 
to pale before the brighter fires of the Sun of Righteousness. 

There are few minds of large compass that do not, at some period 
or other—generally, however, in youth—pass through doubts and 
scepticisms with regard to Christianity. The human mind is even 
prouder than the human heart. In its first flush of joy at finding 
its pinions strong enough to bear it aloft, it essays to fly far and 
alone, and thinks it can sustain itself with unresting and unsuy ported 
wing in the pure azure it discerns above, and which it believes to 
be the atmosphere of truth. But when the height is reached, the 
azure is there uo longer; but only an atmosphere in which respira- 
tion is stifled. And the mind of large compass never remains 
sceptical, except as a penalty for persevering pride of thought, or 
immorality of life. It says to itself, “I will renounce all things 
foreign to my own thought, that I may seek the truth and know it.” 
Then it is sceptical. By-and-by it finds its speculations to end— 
not in certainty and truth, but in irresolution and despair. It finds 
that it can know nothing of itself. But unless the vaice of con- 
science be dead, it is still impelled to act; and it cannot act without 
either knowledge or belief. And another voice comes, responsive 
to the voice within, saying, “ ‘This is the way, walk ye in it;” and the 
true mind hears, and is delivered from all doubt, and irresolution, 
and darkness, by the light and life of faith. So it was with Olin. 
During his life in college he neglected the duties of piety,—indeed, 
he had never been trained to exercise them; the world and its 
prizes filled up his whole field of vision; he was, as he him- 
self says, “not exactly an infidel; he had not learned to think like a 
fool, and to say there was no God;” but he deliberately made up 
his mind that he would not trouble himself about religion. The 
present life was real; in that he was to act; of all else he was both 
indifferent and doubtful. Yet no one could quote from him an 
infidel opinion; but his “keen relish of witticisms and sarcasms at 
the expense of Christians, and even of Christianity itself, together 
with his course of life,” made the impression on his fellows that he 
was secretly an unbeliever. For all practical purposes he was. A 
long and severe illness, just after his college course ended, had no 
other effect than to make him determine that he “would not show 
the world a sneaking way of dying,” or be “coward enough to shrink 
from an inevitable destiny.” 

In this state of mind he went to South Carolina, in 1821, to take 
charge of a seminary in Abbeville District. His proud spirit, instead 
of being humbled or sobered by the sickness through which he had 
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just passed, was only chafed and roused. For several months his 
indifference—even his contempt—for religion, were greater than 
ever. 

He had been for some time engaged in teaching before he found 
out that it was expected of him to pray daily in the school. On 
learning this, he retired to a neighbouring grove, and there “com- 
posed and rehearsed the prayer with which he intended to open the 
school the next day; and day after day did he, in the presence of 
his pupils, offer prayers which did not even come from the surface 
of his careless, indifferent heart.” The rest must be told in his own 
language :— 


“The mockery of attempting to pray in my school seemed to increase my 
hardness of heart ev ery day, till at length I came to disregard experimental 
religion altogether; and, as my judgment assented to the veracity of the 
Scriptures and the truth of revelation, I thought myself as good a Christian 
as anybody. It was some time in July that I ‘began to feel a sense of horror 
and wretchedness stealing upon me, which, though I was ignorant of the 
cause, destroyed my peace, and daily gathered strength. The information 
which I often received of the revivals in Vermont smote upon my heart like 

eals of thunder, and reproached me with many misspent opportunities which 

ad borne the record of my guilt before me to judgment. I spent all my 
leisure hours in reading the Bible and other religious books. These tended 
to deepen my convictions and to augment my sorrows. My nights were many 
of them spent in prayers and tears. A cloud of darkness was gathering over 
my mind. Doubts and fears tortured my soul, and temptations, in a thousand 
forms, assailed me on every side. For about six weeks I continued in a state 
of wretchedness not easily to be described. It was on the 20th of September 
that, as I trust, the Sun of Righteousness rose upon my soul, and healed my 
wounded spirit. I was alone in the woods. I had just risen from my knees, 
with a heart pressed down with insupportable agony. I was overwhelmed, 
and melted with a sense of guilt and unworthiness, when, ‘in the twinkling of 
an eye,’ I was filled with joy unspeakable. Blessed be God! I was then made 
happy in his redeeming love, and am happy still. I am afraid I expose my- 
self to the imputation “of enthusiasm. I never gave much credit to sudden 
operations and ecstasies in religious things. It is the comfortable evidence I 
still enjoy of my acceptance with God thet gives me hope and happiness.”— 
Life, vol. i, pp. 66, 67. 


This conversion was complete and thorough: it was the crisis in 
his history which gave a new bent to his life. The world, duty, 
honour, time, eternity—all these words had a new meaning for him. 
The old self-reliance was gone; but he had a stronger stay: the 
Sprrit was in him, and he walked after it. The old ambition was 
at once extinguished: new and nobler aspirations took its place, 
and he began immediately to work for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom. His letters to young friends, which before had abounded 
in sportive badinage, and in details of worldly plans and ambitious 
dreams, were now made vehicles of religious instruction and exhorta- 
tion. “Do you,” he writes to one of them, “read my Methodistical 
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letters with pleasure, seriousness, pity, or contempt? If 1 write, I 
shall continue to persuade you to turn to Christ. My conscience, 
my duty, my love to you will forbid my doing otherwise.” His 
religious confidence kept pace with his religious zeal, then, and ever 
after. We hear of no continued clouds or darkness, of no hesitation 
or faltering, of no parleying with the world, of no distrust in Chris- 
tianity at any subsequent period of his life. He knew in whom he 
had believed: founded on that Rock he was strong; his principles 
were inexpugnable; his practice was uniform; his profession ealm 
and modest, yet ever clear and unmistakable. No man could 
be freer from cant than Olin; but the long talks in which he 
delighted in the inner circle of his friends almost always ended (at 
least we found it so in our intercourse with him) in questions 
pertaining to his and their personal relations to God and the world. 
Thitherward the tendencies of his mind always led them. We re- 
member being struck, at an early period of our acquaintance, with the 
vast and solemn views he used to take of life; that every human 
life has its influence, in its degree, upon the destinies of the race, 
and that it is, moreover, to “leave behind it in the spiritual world 
an imperishable and eternal result,’—this was his profound convic- 
tion, and all his modes of thought and action were inspired by it. 
His impulse was “the love of Christ constraining him,” which he 
himself called the “ comprehensive motive,” far above all subordinate 
and partial aims. Instead of measuring everything by “safety, or 
duty, or fears, or feelings,” and thus “finding himself, unawares, on 
purely selfish grounds,” he adopted and lived by the larger principle, 
and found that it not only afforded him a universal and safe rule, 
but that, to use his own language, it “lifted him above difficulties 
and doubts, and having no dependence upon frames or particular 
states of mind, beautifully simplified the whole business of religion.””* 
In this simple way of Christian faith his steps were firm and 
assured. Resting in Christ, his mind was clear and his heart was 
calm. Perplexed and distressed he often was, but not with regard 
to his relations to his Maker: that care he rested upon Christ, and 
found his staff strong. In all his conversations upon the subject, he 
spoke of his sense of acceptance in the strong language of assured 
Christian faith. He had, to use his own words,+ “a sure trust in 
God and his promises, which are an inexhaustible fountain; not of 
encouragement only, but of courage. His hands never grew weak 
in their proper work. He was ever calm, and cheerful, and whole- 
hearted; assured of ultimate triumph over all obstacles and all 
foes.” He seemed to see Christ as few Christians do: not as the 


© Works, vol. i, p. 357. + Sermons, vol. i, p. 65. 
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Redeemer of men centuries ago, but as a present and sympathizing 
friend. And he spoke of Christ with an intimate personal affection, 
such as John’s the beloved apostle. 

Indeed, on the side of his affections, he was altogether John-like. 
His glowing love for the friends of his heart did not prevent him 
from the widest sympathy with the race; nay,.,was perhaps its 
necessary condition and concomitant. The heart which is not 
ardent in its love for a few, can nourish no expansive benevolence 
for the many; one disciple was received with peculiar fondness to 
that divine bosom on which all mankind were to find rest. And so 
while Olin lavished upon his family and his friends a wealth of love 
which few men can afford, his heart was pierced through by the 
woes of humanity at large, and sympathized with all men, every- 
where, as born with immortal destinies, and as equally capable with 
himself of being made the trophies of Christ’s grace and heirs of 
heaven. In this sense he was truly Lord Bacon’s “ citizen of the 
world—his heart no island cut off from other lands, but a continent 
that joins to them.” The great commandment, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself,” was written upon his heart, and he always 
felt the force of its demands. He not only preached of the mission- 
ary spirit as a vital element in Christian character, but illustrated it 
in ceaseless strivings of soul, and labours of love. ‘True to the un- 
erring instincts of a fervent piety, he sympathized deeply with the 
longings of the crucified Saviour for the conversion of immortal souls.” 
The apathy and indifference of the Church with regard to the work of 
missions pierced him through with many sorrows; and he was rest- 
less, even to impatience, under a penetrating sense of the compli- 
cated evils that oppress the human race, and of the feebleness of the 
Church’s efforts to alleviate them. Under these feelings, he was 
always ready to put forth his highest activities in order to stimu- 
late the missionary spirit of that branch of the Church to which he 
belonged. He was oppressed for years with the conviction that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was fearfully delinquent with regard to 
the work of foreign missions; and in his speeches and sermons he 
poured forth, with a vehemence of Christian indignation, fearless 
reproaches and stirring exhortations, which contributed in no small 
degree to generate the present improved state of feeling in the 
Church on that subject. 

His Christian life was tried and purified by many years of 
affliction. Before he was twenty-five his constitution was irrecover- 
ably broken down. His plans of usefulness as a minister were all 
hindered, and for years frustrated by disease. He could rarely 
preach more than a few sermons successively before he was pros- 
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trate; and to public labours, even at his best periods, he could 
hardly ever bring more than half his power. In twenty years 
together he was rarely able to attend upon the preaching of the 
gospel, or other means of grace, social or public. At some periods, 
even when he could “perform long journeys, take long walks, and 
read or write for several hours in the day,” a single half-hour in a 
place of public-worship would produce sleepless nights and days of 
disorder and anguish. Long and weary journeys he took, in his own 
and other lands, in search of health; but even from Rome he writes— 
“ Silent, earnest prayer, if continued so long as two or three minutes, 
‘quite upsets me ;” and we believe he was never able to give himself 
hours of importunate prayer. Yet none of these things moved 
him, or shook his trust in God. It was not an easy thing for this 
man of mighty powers—inevitably conscious of great intellectual 
and moral energies, endowed with the largest capabilities of public 
usefulness, and full of religious zeal—it was not easy for such a 
man to bow submissively, and “be content to be obscure.” Yet 
this victory was granted to him. When he passed from the pulpit 
to a sick bed, he found that a holier place; when he drank the 
bitterest cup of domestic grief in a land of strangers, he found that 
“ Christ made it the means of imparting grace such as he had never 
known before.” 

“Tn all this God is teaching me an important lesson. I have thought my- 
self willing, even desirous, to do my Master’s will. I am now called to suffer 
it—a far more difficult task. To the former a man is encouraged not only by 
piety, but he may likewise feel the influence of ambition, of applause, and of 
many other motives, sinful or right. But to pine away in obscurity and in 
anguish; to see years waste away without improvement or usefulness; to 
contemplate the wants of the Church and the perdition of the wicked, with- 
out being able to raise a helping hand or a warning voice, are afflictions 
addressed both to nature and grace. Yet in this furnace do I trust I am 
learning my weakness and my dependence, and from it, if God shall lead me 
out, do I hope to come forth, possibly to the work of the ministry, more proba- 
bly to the grave, with profit and rejoicing. The hand of the Lord supports me. 
In him I find an unfailing source of consolation.”—Life, vol. i, p. 121. ° 


On the subject of Christian perfection Dr. Olin was, for some 
time after his conversion, at least sceptical: indeed, he was admitted 
on trial as a preacher with an understood reservation of this point, 
openly stating his objections before the whole Conference. But with 
the ever-deepening experience of years and sorrows his theoretical 
difficulties gradually passed away. “It pleased God,” he says, “to 
lead me into the truth. My health failed; my official employments 
had to be abandoned; I lost my children, my wife died; and I was 
wandering over the world alone, with scarcely anything remaining 
but God. My affections centered in Him; my will became absorbed 
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in His. I sank, as it were, into the blessing of His perfect love, 
and found in my own consciousness the reality of the doctrine which 
I had theoretically doubted.”* It was while praying alone, upon the 
banks of the ancient river of Egypt, that he first “felt that perfect 
love casteth out fear.” ‘The calm repose, the solid peace, the 
steadfast confidence which this perfect love begets, remained his 
blessed portion ever after during his earthly pilgrimage. 

Thus far we have contemplated Dr. Olin as a Christian, rather than 
asa Methodist. As we have before intimated, his mind was too wide, 
and his sympathies too broad, for mere sectarianism. But though 
there was no bigotry in his nature, he was yet a thorough Methodist, 
both in theory and practice. Born and nurtured—so far as the sys- 
tem under which he was trained can be called nurture—in Calvinism, 
he yet attended the Methodist circuit-preaching in his father’s neigh- 
bourhood while yet a boy. But even after his conversion, in 1821, 
and the decision that followed it that he would become a minister of 
the gospel, he had no decided Church affinities. It was his purpose 
early in 1822 to go northward, and enter upon theological studies : 
but whether in New-England, at Princeton, or at some Episcopal 
Seminary, he had not made up his mind. He had, indeed, soon 
after his conversion, joined the Methodist Church, because he 
believed “their doctrines to be those of the Bible, and their practice 
truly Christian ;” but yet he was strongly prejudiced against some 
of the peculiarities of Methodism, and meant, as soon as his position 
and circumstances would allow, to become a member of the Episcopal 
Church, as, upon the whole, more congenial with his feelings and 
opinions. A few months’ enjoyment of Methodist prayer-meetinys 
and class-meetings served to dissipate all this mist, and to show 
him his true place. “I must inform you,” he writes in September. 
1822, “that I have become a Methodist in good earnest, and shall 
never quit them for the Episcopalians.” His conviction that he had 
ehosen wisely strengthened with his years; and, next to his zeal for 
the progress of Christianity, and, indeed, coincident with it, was his 
ardent desire for the improvement and spread of Methodism. A 
mind so free and a heart so vast as his—tinged, too, with Puritanism 
—would have been strangely out of place in the Episcopal Church. 
So late as 1846 he expresses himself as “more and more impressed 
with the general inefficacy of the Church service. . . . At the 
end of three months, in which I have attended the Episcopal Church 
more than during my whole life before, my opinion of the service is 
less favourable than ever.”’t 

Dr. Olin’s moral qualities were naturally lofty and attractive ; 
* Life, vol. i, p. 208. + Life, vol. ii, p. 307. 
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and religion exalted and purified them. His powers were all on so 
large a scale, the motive forces in him, so to speak, were so strong 
and so rapid, that, without religion, he might have been overbearing 
or domineering. But nothing of this leaven remained in him after 
his conversion; he was ever kind, gentle, and, even to a great extent, 
yielding. From early life he was noted for frankness and cordiality ; 
and among his college friends, as in after life, he was deemed the 
soul of honour. The same elements of character which, under the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit, made him so active and zealous for the 
welfare of mankind at large, were also fruitful of kindness and bless- 
ing to those immediately around him. His domestic relations were 
of the happiest kind, and he was most happy in enjoying them. 
His grief for the loss of his first wife was that penetrating and yet 
long-enduring sorrow of which none but fine natures are capable; 
and yet it was never weak or morbid in its manifestations.. He 
thus describes her in a beautiful paragraph in the Preface to his 
Travels :— 

“Tremained more than a year in Paris, deriving no benefit from the best 
medical advice which that capital afforded, and hovering continually upon the 
borders of the grave. I was accompanied, however, by a beloved and honoured 
wife, herself in the vigour and bloom of health, and ren way fitted to be the 
minister of the richest earthly blessings which it has pleased God to confer 
upon me. Rarely endowed with the talent of doing good and communicating 
happiness, and a bright example of the conjugal virtues—patient, indefatiga- 
ble, and inventive ; full of cheerfulness, and hope, and courage, and faith, she 
was the angel of my sick-room, who watched by my restless pillow day and 
night during these dreary months, anticipating and satisfying the wants of my 
situation with a skill and untiring assiduity which strong affection alone can 
inspire and sustain. It is not surprising, perhaps, that, under the divine 
blessing upon auspices so benign, I passed successfully through this trying 
crisis.” —Life, vol. i, pp. 217, 218. 


One of his letters soon after reveals tenderly the character of his 
grief, and at the same time -exhibits the depth and tenderness 
of his own nature, telling his friends at home that his absence in 
Europe would now be prolonged, and that he should “ wander a little 
longer among strangers,” because he could not bear the condolence 
of friends. 

A man of such qualities could not but be an admirable social 
companion. Dr. Olin’s generous affections were a magnet of such 
powerful attraction that none came within the sphere of its influence 
without obeying the charm. Men and women of all classes, and of all 
degrees of culture, old and young, alike yielded to the fascinations of 
his manner and to the tenderness of his heart. Like Dr. Johnson, 
he aimed to keep his friendships ever in repair by forming new 
associates, wherever he could find suitable ones, especially among 
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the young. “Young men,” he said, “are less worldly, more frank 
and fearless, and, as a class, they are more intelligent and of larger 
views. To keep up communication with the warmest hearts post- 
pones the coming of the chills of selfishness, caution, and super- 
annuation.” Among his friends he was unreserved and even play- 
ful; yet never at the sacrifice, even in the slightest degree, of the 
commanding dignity which was natural to him. He was not a man of 
wit, in the full sense of the word; but with humour, springing from 
a warm and sympathizing heart, and, in its genial manifestations, 
seizing upon the feelings of others with a kind attraction, he was 
largely endowed. We should be glad to cite some of the abundant 
illustrations of this quality which the volumes before us afford ; but 
our limits forbid. 

The intellect of Dr. Olin was of the highest class. His printed 
works, though they are full of original thinking, and display to very 
great advantage the massive qualities of his mind, are yet an inade- 
quate exhibition of his powers. Like Coleridge, he could only be 
judged of by those who knew him personally. He never had 
health enough to do full justice to his powers in writing on any sub- 
ject; for many years he was almost a stranger to books; and even 
continuous thinking was interdicted. ‘To minute scholarship, there- 
fore, he could lay no claim; but a broad and deep foundation had 
been laid in the severe studies of his youth and earlier manhood ; 
and, when in college, as we have seen, he was head and shoulders 
above’ his fellows. Dr. Bates remarks that even at that early age 
“his perceptive faculties were ready, acute, and far-seeing; his 
reflective powers strong, sound, and severe. His powers of discrimi- 
nation and analysis were wonderful. . Indeed, the several 
faculties of his giant mind seemed to be developed together, and cul- 
tivated with great equality, so as to exhibit a beautiful symmetry 
of intellectual character.” In spite of physical weakness, his mental 
forces were always robust; indeed vigour, rather than elegance, was 
the characteristic quality of his mind. When he was able to read, 
he gave himself to the study mainly of the English writers marked by 
strong common-sense: with books of poetry and fancy he meddled 
very little. Butler’s Analogy was always one of his hand-books. 
In late years he greatly affected John Foster, in whose rugged 
strength and force he found qualities eminently congenial to his 
own; so, too, he sympathized thoroughly with Thomas Arnold, with 
whom he had many points in common. It is quite characteristic of 
him, moreover, that he could not tolerate Thomas Carlyle—except 
for his Cromwell; the attraction there, by the law of affinities, 
being the stern, rough honesty of the Puritan soldier. But through- 
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out his life he was a thinker, rather than a student of books; and 
there were few subjects of theology, education, or social science, on 
which he had not thought profoundly, and come to fixed conclusions 
from which he could not be shaken. Though he never pursued 
extensively what is commonly called speculative philosophy, he had 
yet thoroughly mastered the fundamental laws of human thought, 
which underlie all true philosophy; and in these grooves, so to speak, 
his mind worked, in the examination of the problems of life as they 
came up. On most of the profound topics of society, in regard to 
which the generality of men—even cultivated men—never get be- 
yond the sphere of mere opinion, and so are never strongly fixed 
in any view, he dwelt in the sphere of thought, and his convic- 
tions had thus steadfast foundations whereon to rest. His writings 
of all classes—sermons, lectures, travels—abound in philosophical 
insight, as well as in practical wisdom. Had he chosen to devote 
himself to philosophical studies, strictly so called, he would doubt- 
less have illuminated the history of the human mind. Emi- 
nently healthy in its action, his intellect was yet eminently acute 
and penetrating; he had a wonderful sort of intuition, if such it 
may be called, into all forms of human thought and knowledge. 
His judgment, always acting according to settled laws, was so habit- 
ually profound, that on subjects of an ethical, political, or religious 
character, his a priort views were of more value than most other 
men’s judgments upon the largest collection of facts would be. 
With such qualities of mind and heart, it is not wonderful that 
Dr. Olin was preéminent as a preacher. Within the year of his 
conversion he began to preach; and his very first essays were 
triumphs. “Never,” says Dr. Wightman, “had so powerful a 
preacher burst with so sudden a splendour and so tremendous an 
effect upon the Church.” Nor was this a temporary brilliancy. 
Olin was no meteor, but a light shining brighter and brighter to 
the end. The biography contains testimonies from all sorts of 
people—clergymen, lawyers, students—and from all parts of the 
country, North, South, and Middle,—and all the witnesses unite, in 
substance, in the declaration that he was the “greatest preacher they 
had ever heard.” Repeated accounts are given of his preaching for 
two hours or more, and keeping his hearers, the while, not merely 
unconscious of the flight of time, but all tremulous with excitement 
and bathed in tears. Nay, far greater effects are recorded of his 
preaching than these :—the overthrow of bitter and long-cherished 
prejudices; the clearing up of sceptical doubts and difficulties from 
honest minds, and the sudden flashing of conviction into dishonest 
ones; the humbling of proud, ambitious, and worldly-minded men 
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at the foot of the cross; and the awakening of whole neighbourhoods 
and populations to a new sense of duty to God and man. Under one 
sermon, preached at the home of his boyhood, “thirteen persons 
found peace in believing;” under another, in one of the interior 
towns of Georgia, “scores literally rushed to the altar when he 
finished his discourse; the powers of the world to come had won the 
field—perhaps to the last man.” Such accounts of the effects of his 
preaching abound not merely in the biography before us, but in the 
newspapers of the land, and in the mouths of men. 

What was the secret of this power? It did not lie in excellence 
of manner; for his gesticulation was singular and awkward, his 
voice had naturally no peculiar charm, and was not well managed 
—in a word, his elocution, as such, was very defective. It is not 
to be found in any remarkable graces of style: both in speaking and 
writing, though always clear, correct, and strong, he was apt to be 
diffuse, and sometimes even heavy. His sentences are always solid, 
but often cumbrous. Nor can we account for the effects of his 
preaching by any use on his part of the arts of the rhetorician, 
legitimate or illegitimate; of what value soever these may be to 
others, they were no aids to him. You never heard from his lips, 
nor will you find in his writings, passages gorgeous with images 
and pictures like Jeremy Taylor’s; he had little or none of the 
poetic element; an ornate and glittering style was even his abhor- 
rence. Whether Olin were or were not an orator, was a question 
his hearers never asked themselves; but that he was an orator, 
and of the very highest class, is very certain. Wherein, then, did 
his power consist ? 

It lay chiefly, we think, in his earnesiness. Life, in his view, 
was nothing, and worse than nothing, without Christianity. This 
conviction was incorporated with every fibre of his intellectual and 
moral nature. Religion was with him not merely a sentiment, or a 
prevailing belief, or an expedient, or a refuge, but a reality, a living 
presence,—the essence, in short, of his life. His conversion to God 
was a surrender without reserve or stipulation; and from the hour of 
that change to the hour of his death, the one object of his pursuit was 
the glory of God. Such convictions are essential to the true Christian 
orator. It is the intensity of his own feelings that draws the feelings 
of others, and so fascinates their minds. The heart of the great 
Christian orator is penetrated by an intense desire for his own sanc- 
tification and for the sanctification of others; his eloquence has its 
roots in his own moral condition and moral sympathies. “His dis- 
tinctive agency consists in giving a powerful impulse and direction 
to the minds of others; and he is not equal to this, unless the goal 
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to which he would direct them is plainly in his eye, and unless 
he earnestly desires to reach it himself.”* It was the remark of 
Rufus Choate, that “Dr. Olin’s preaching was characterized by the 
same rare combination of forcible thought and deep feeling that gave 
the preaching of Chalmers its greet power.” He was so absorbed 
in his subject as to lose sight of himself and of all earthly consider- 
tions in the greatness of his theme. Whatever would subserve the 
grand purpose of interesting his hearers in this theme—whether 
argument, illustration, description, or exhortation—he would intro- 
duce: for all beyond he had no solicitude, never admitting a thought 
however striking, or an image however graceful and pleasing, if 
irrelevant to his main purpose. You felt, in hearing him, from the 
very opening of his exordium, that a great and earnest mind was 
dealing with you on topics of the profoundest interest both to him 
and to yourself; and whether you would or no, his mighty thoughts 
penetrated your intellect, and his overwhelming tide of feeling 
carried away your heart. 





“You would as soon have looked to see the waters of Niagara pause to 
dally with the wild flowers on the margin, as entertained the remotest sus- 
picion that Dr. Olin was paying the least attention to the rhetorical fringes of his 
sentences, or putting himself or the elaborate composition of the sermon for- 
ward as an died of admiration. Indeed, you had time for nothing but to 


tremble while he unlocked the mysterious chambers of your heart, and let in 
daylight upon your dim moral perceptions ; or to lay hold upon Christ as he 
made the way of justification by faith plain, and led you on to Jesus, the Mediator 
of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling in a path all luminous with 
“the light of life ;” or to exult with a believer’s bounding joy while he pointed 
out the massy structure of your Christianity, its base durable as eternity, its 
be high as heaven, and lost in the splendours of God’s throne.”—Life, 
vol. i, p. 99. 

It may be said that many other preachers are quite as earnest as 
Olin was, but yet produce little or no effect. We do not believe it. 
Such earnestness is one of the rarest and richest of human gifts; 
and when it appears, its power is irresistible: it affects all hearers 
with an inevitable contagion. Few men—even comparatively few 
pious and faithful ministers—ever bring up before their minds dis- 
tinctly the great realities of time and eternity, which form the sub- 
stantial themes of religion: fewer still habitually contemplate them 
with emotions proportioned to their tremendous importance. Now 
it was precisely in such conceptions and emotions that Olin was 
preéminent. But when this precious earnestness is combined, as it 
was in his case, with an intellect of imperial rank, with a comprehen- 
sion of the grandest sweep, with an analytical faculty that pierced 
and penetrated every mystery of human passion—in short, with 


* Theremin, Eloquence a Virtue, p. 71. 
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physical, mental, and moral powers in every aspect colossal—there 
is no need to wonder that he swayed the minds and hearts of men 
at his will. In the intimate blending of logical argument with fiery 
feeling, he was more like what we know Demosthenes to have been 
than any speaker we have ever listened to; and his power (as was 
the case with the great Athenian orator) did not consist in any sin- 
gle quality—in force of reasoning, or fire of imagination, or heat of 
declamation—but in all combined. His course of argument was 
always clear and strong, yet interfused throughout with a fervid 
and glowing passion—the two inseparably united in a torrent that 
overwhelmed all who listened to him. His was, indeed, the 


“Seraphic intellect and force 
To seize and throw the doubts of man; 
Impassion’d logic, which outran 

The hearer in its fiery course.” 


In the best sense of the word Theology—the knowledge of God— 
Dr. Olin was a profound theologian, ‘The religion of the heart is as 
essential to theological insight as to Christian faith: pectus est, quod 
theologum facit. “The theologian,” said Neander, “ must study 
the Scriptures with his heart as well as with his head, unless he 
wishes his theology to be robbed of its salt.” But in the mere 
literature of Christianity—in the science of Biblical criticism, and 
of so-called Biblical interpretation—Olin had very little skill or 
mastery. As we have seen, he had intended, at an early period of 
his life, to spend some years at a theological seminary; but his plans 
were frustrated, and in after-life his feeble health would never allow 
of devotion to these studies. In the knowledge and skill, however, 
which is most essential to the Christian preacher—a knowledge, 
namely, of the spirit and contents of Holy Scripture, and skill in their 
application—he was, again, preéminent. This latter capacity is rare, 
even among educated theologians—the common system of theological 
education does not tend to produce or develop it. A man’s mind 
may be overlaid with philology and criticism, and yet be power- 
less in practical interpretation and application of the Scriptures. 
For this latter purpose a man “requires,” says Dr. Arnold, “ first, 
the general cultivation of his mind, by reading the works of the 
greatest writers, philosophers, orators, and poets; and, next, an un- 
derstanding of the actual state of society, and of our own and general 
history, as affecting and explaining the existing differences among us, 
both social and religious.” It is for this reason that so few eminent 
critics are eminent preachers: criticism, to be eminent, requires a 
man to be exclusive and jealous in his devotion to it, and he cannot 
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find time for wide and general reading. But miscellaneous knowl- 
edge is precisely what the preacher needs, not to criticise the sacred 
word, but to apply it to the circumstances of his age, and to the 
hearts and habits of the living men and women in the congregation 
before him. The preacher, as such, can commit no more fatal mis- 
take than to confine himself exclusively, or chiefly, to the reading of 
books of divinity. Such exclusive reading will inevitably narrow his 
mind, and give it a sort of professional one-sidedness, that will 
show itself not merely in his mode of thinking, but in his style of 
writing and speaking. Here, then, was one element of Dr. Olin’s 
great power as a preacher: he was a student of man and of society ; 
he watched the movements of his age, the progress of nations, of 
sciences, of arts; he was interested in the politics of his country 
and of the world; he read widely and variously in all classes of lite- 
rature; and so cultivated his large mind on many sides. And we are 
therefore not surprised to hear that hig preaching was “singularly 
free from all merely scholastic expressions and cant phrases. Per- 
haps it was this that gave an air of good sense and liberality, a sort of 
non-professional character, both to his preaching and his conversation 
on religious topics. ‘The odour of the schools—a sort of bookish- 
ness—hangs about most clergymen, that serves to repel men of 
taste and liberal views; just as we naturally shrink from a physician 
who always talks in the phrases of Hippocrates, or a lawyer forever 
quoting Blackstone and Kent. Yet the effect was not the less salu- 
tary. Nay, it was more effective, from the unstudied simplicity and 
naturalness of his manner, both in the pulpit and out of it.” 

The last source of Olin’s power as a preacher to which we shall 
allude was his care in preparing for the pulpit. In his early days 
he never wrote his sermons, but thought them out, elaborately, from 
the beginning to the end. After the publication of his “Travels 
in the East” he became accustomed to “think with the pen in his 
hand,” so that he now wrote his discourses out at length. Nearly all 
his printed sermons were written during the last nine years of his 
life. It was not his custom, however, to take his manuscript to 
the pulpit, not even the briefest skeleton. Nor did he commit his 
sermons to memory; indeed, we are told in his biography, that it 
was quite impracticable for him to do this, as he seemed to have 
some inaptitude at remembering words. But the topics and their 
arrangement, the course of his argument and the illustrations by 
which it was to be made plain, were all settled beforehand carefully 
and thoroughly: the mere dress came of itself. ‘The printed ser- 
mons are vigorous, massive, and powerful, to a degree unsurpassed 
in modern literature, unless, perhaps, by Chalmers and Robert 
Fourtu Series, Vor. VIL—2 
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Hall; but they are yet a very inadequate representation of the living 
preacher. 

“ Every extemporaneous speaker will realize in a moment the vast differ- 
ence between the preparations of the study and the freedom and force of the 
rear In the volume before us we have the germs; in his uttered sermons 
we have the full flower in all its fragrance. This is the blossom ; that was the 
golden fruitage. We must expect a difference. Nevertheless, to adopt one 
of his own illustrations, the printed sermon is to the spoken what the solid 
mountains, stripped of foliage and flower by winter's blasts, are to the moun- 
tains covered with verdure and beauty, and bathed in summer sunshine. The 
strong, distinguishing features of the original mind, the massive foundations of 
thought, the methodical progression of ideas grasping the whole field of the 
subject, and developing the succession of relations it embraces, are there. 
The vividness and luxuriance of imagination, the dew-drop and the perfume 
of the flower are gone; but the sweeping outline, the spread of vision, the 
urgency of argument remain. There they are in these volumes, a precious 
legacy to the rising race of Methodist preachers, who cannot find a more mas- 
terly guide for thought, a more exquisite model for style—majestic the one, 
simple and severe the other.”—Life, vol. ii, p. 188. 


So large a portion of Dr. Olin’s life and labours was devoted to 
Christian Education, that any notice of him that should not contem- 
plate this aspect of his activities, would be very incomplete. A 
short period of pastoral work showed that his physical strength was 
inadequate to the duties of an itinerant Methodist minister; and 
his whole public life thereafter may be said to have been given to 
education. His attachment to the pastoral office, however, was now 
stronger than when he left it; and he hoped to return to it again 
before long. Hopes and wishes of this sort he cherished to the last. 
“O,” he would often say, “ how gladly would I take the poorest circuit 
in the Conference, if I had only health!” Again, in 1840,—“ A cir- 
cuit fills my idea of a happy and useful future; in 1842,—“I want 
to preach above all things, but probably shall never be able. 

I would sooner preach Christ to men than enjoy any or all other things. 
1 would gladly suffer any degree of pain for it;” and, in 1843,—“ In 
nothing do I so exult as in this work of the ministry—this holding 
up of Christ as the one object of faith, and love, and admiration. I 
have often thought that I would willingly spend six days of every 
week in a cell, or ona sick bed, if on the seventh I might be allowed to 
preach Christ crucified.” It is therefore highly probable that if his 
health had not failed, he would never have taken a professor’s chair; a 
consideration which may serve to reconcile us, in some degree, to the 
dispensation of sickness that was allotted to him. We agree with 
Dr. Wightman that, “ with the preéminent qualifications he possessed 
for influencing young men, for wielding aright the potent instru- 
mentalities belonging to the professor’s chair, aided by the power 
which gave his sermons a baptism of fire, when occasionally he was 
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able to preach, Dr. Olin did more for the Church than if he had even 
worn the mitre.” We cannot but believe that it was the mission of 
his life to lead the Church in the great work of Christian Education. 
Nor did he ever think himself out of place, so far as duty (not 
inclination) was concerned, within the walls of a college, believing 
that the work was “an eminently Christian work,” and quite befit- 
ting the minister of Christ. “Some fear,” said he, “encumbering 
the Church with too much work. 7: +2 may be danger, but not if 
it be the right sort of work. I think tae work of education peculiarly 
appropriate to her sphere. We should attempt nothing that is 
foreign from the great end of saving souls and honouring Christ. 
But our colleges and schools should live in the heart of the Church 
—be part and parcel of it—be imbued with its spirit—embosomed 
in its holy atmosphere. So impressed am I with this truth, that I 
would resign my office to-day should the Church disjoin my work 
from its operations, and supervision, afid patronage. This is my 
cherished sentiment. I am Christ’s minister; I must do his work. 
If this be not his—the work of his Church—then I would know my 
error. I may not do a strange work.” 

Of Dr. Olin’s services as President at Randolph Macon College, and 
at the Wesleyan University, full and admirable statements, prepared 
by Professor Garland and Dr. Holdich, are given in the volumes before 
us; and to their discriminating and lucid pages we must refer our 
readers who wish to study the career of a preéminent teacher and 
governor of youth. His “Inaugural Addresses,”* with the “Lec- 
tures on the Theory and Practice of Scholastic Life,”+ set forth 
amply the great principles on which his own success was built. 
He considered education to be a science, whose fundamental princi- 
ples were well established; and the root of all its principles he 
placed in the position, that its aim is not so much acquisition as 
discipline. He held that every teacher, who does not do his work 
in the presence of a guiding philosophy, degrades what should be a 
liberal intellectual function into an irksome and useless drudgery. 
He had no sympathy with new-fangled systems of education, believ- 
ing that the ordinary course pursued in the best American colleges, 
which recognises the study of Latin, Greek, and the Mathematics 
as the chief means (not end) of culture, is grounded in the truest 
philosophy. 

“ The great prominence given to linguistic and scientific studies is a well- 
merited concession, approved by all experience, to their preéminent adapta- 








* Works, vol. ii, pp. 240, 254. See also the admirable “ Address at the Opening 
of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary,” Works, vol. ii, p. 299. 
t Works, vol. ii, pp. 23-94 
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tion to the ends of development and training. They occupy an early as well 
as a considerable part of the course, because they best furnish the indispensable 
experience and habitudes which the mind wants in order to secure the best 
fruits of the discursive and speculative studies that are to employ its subsequent 
labours. This course of study is the result of a comprehensive, protracted ex- 
periment in education. It may be regarded as the accumulated testimony of 
she teachers and scholars of many enlightened nations and centuries. We do 
well to observe that the malcontents under this system do not usually deny 
to it the highest merit to which it lays claim—the merit of being incomparably 
the best system which human genius and experience have ever devised for the 
development and discipline of the mental faculties. This, I repeat again and 
again, is the true philosophical idea of liberal education. Between those who 
embrace this theory of education and those who so clamorously demand of 
our colleges, not intellectual culture, but only so many of the crude elements 
of knowledge as are immediately applicable to the art or craft to which they 
hasten, there is really no just ground for controversy. Their ideas of edu- 
cation are, indeed, very diverse; but not more so than their objects, which 
are unlike, by the entire difference that exists between a scholar and an 
artisan—between a philosopher and a superintendent of farm or factory 
operations.”— Works, vol. ii, pp. 62, 63. 


As a teacher, he aimed chiefly to train his pupils to habits of 
attention, accuracy, and independent thought. He required the 
most perfect preparation of the lessons from the text-book, but 
would not allow them to be recited memoriter : nor would he aid the 
student by questions, but threw him on his own powers of analysis 
and statement. His discipline was kind and gentle, but strict to an 
unusual degree. He had a happy way, however, of preventing 
things from getting to the last extremity; and his quick inventive 
faculty averted many a catastrophe. He understood when to 
praise, when to blame, when to be keen-sighted, and when even 
to shut his eyes to what was passing before him. His own lofty and 
generous nature was one of the best qualifications for a teacher and 
guide of youth: the eyes of the young are as quick to discern a mean 
or ignoble trait as they are to penetrate intellectual incapacity. 
His frankness made hypocrisy in dealing with him doubly dif- 
ficult. “Students, when called before him, were usually compelled, 
by his manifested confidence in them, never to dissemble. Few could 
go before him, and meet the gaze of that eye which seemed to read 
the very soul, and do aught but confess the truth.” But, after all, 
it was more by the high moral principles to which he appealed, and 
by the moral atmosphere of his own grand presence, that Dr. Olin 
secured and preserved so great an influence over the minds of the 
students. He taught the young to seek after the true, rather than 
the expedient ; to search out the true theory of life, and go by it ; or, 
to use his own favourite phrase, to find out “first principles,” and 
act upon them. ‘The motives to which he appealed were of the high- 
est class—those which are at once pure, elevating, and permanent. 
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In him they saw a visible embodiment of his own pure teachings; 
his very “presence in the building had a perceptible moral influence 
over the little community. His tread within the walls was one of 
moral majesty. His presence at the chapel service, and the daily 
prayers he offered, when able to be present, had a hallowing power.” 
‘To the same effect is the following beautiful tribute from one of his 
students :—* f 

“Tt is a rare blessing to be near and feel about and within you the breath 
of a mind so kingly, of a heart so rich and deep. Ill health prevented Dr. 
Olin from labouring in the recitation-room, but his presence was a conscious 
culture, and the few things which he was permitted to say to us will make 
him eternally influential in many souls. But he is asleep in the cemetery of the 
University over which he presided. And now these words I cast as a wreath 
upon his grave: God stamped manhood on him from his birth, and religion 
put upon his greatness so much of beauty as shall make him memorable for 
generations.”—Life, vol. ii, pp. 466. 

We have before remarked that Dr. Olin gave much of his attention 
to public affairs, both in Church and State} indeed, that he was impa- 
tient of all forms of evil, and took public troubles to heart as his own. 
The division of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844 saddened 
and darkened his remaining years. During the unfortunate session 
of the General Conference at which the separation was effected, he was 
“worn down with agony of mind, with efforts and tears.” His own 
position was, as he expressed it, inexpressibly painful and delicate. 
His earliest and, perhaps, his dearest friends were on the Southern 
side of the question: it was, moreover, a question about slavery, 
and so it was liabie, almost of necessity, to set reason and right at 
defiance. He knew the “great and appalling evils of slavery,” for 
he had himself been a slaveholder—nay, if we are correctly inform- 
ed, had himself sold slaves. On this point he expressed himself 
openly in the General Conference: he had seen, he said, the Chris- 
tian graces and virtues developed in their fulness among slavehold- 
ers. He did not dream that he had been unfit, in the sight of God, 
to preach the gospel when a slaveholder :— 


“ And if the state of my health had not driven me away from that region, I 
should probably have been a slaveholder to this day. In this day of reform 
and manifold suggestions, I go further, and say that if by a vote of this General 
Conference you might call in question the right of our Southern brethren to 
the ministry, and make their claim to the sacred office dependent on their 
giving immediate freedom to their slaves, I do not think that that would be 
a blessing to the slaves or the Church. I do not believe the slave fares worse 
for having a Christian master, and I think the preachers may have more of 
aye confidence on our present plan. I know these opinions may by some 

e regarded as unsound ; and I make them not because they have any special 
value or novelty, but because I profess to speak my sentiments freely.” —Life, 
vol. ii, pp. 168, 169, 








“Mr. N. J. Burton. 
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He voted, according to his convictions, with the majority, and 
thereby alienated, for a time, the affections of many of his Southern 
friends; but it was only for a time, as the warm and overflowing 
testimonies of regard and reverence from the best men of the South, 
contained in the biography, will attest. At the same time, it is not 
to be concealed that if his vote lost him friends in the South, his 
speeches cost him much popularity in the North; and he has been, 
and is still, in some quarters, we think, regarded as—to use the 
mildest phrase—a strict Conservative. 

There is a sense in which Conservatism is a very bad thing—nay 
the worst of all things ina public man. That Conservatism, namely, 
which, as Dr. Arnold expresses it, “always looks backward and never 
forward,” which resists all change merely because it is change, 
and therefore “destroys what it loves because it will not mend it,” 
is indeed the worst enemy of human progress in all countries, under 
all governments, in all ages. It is just as bad in the Church as 
it is in the State. Putting on a semblance of virtue, professing 
reverence for law, and order, and established institutions, and array- 
ing itself in the costume of respectability, it is at once a wrong and 
a sham, and is, as such, a bitterer foe to humanity than flagrant vice, 
or open anarchy. But it is a common mistake of modern reform- 
ers—especially of uncultivated or half-educated men who set up as 
reformers—to stigmatize every man as a Conservative (using the 
term, of course, in its bad sense) who does not happen to consider 
their special reform as the most important of human interests, or 
who, while approving their object, may differ with them as to the 
means of‘accomplishing it. Many such men begin, like Robespierre, 
with just views and sincere convictions, concentrated, however, ona 
single point: like him they make every other interest give way to 
the one which absorbs their own thoughts and feelings; and, like 
him, they become, at last, a fear and terror to the race. Whoever 
stands in their way must be sacrificed. 

Now Dr. Olin, by constitution, by reflection, and by habit, was 
far removed from Conservatism. He valued the institutions of 
the republic and of the Church too much to regard the evils or 
defects of either with indifference. His zeal for the improvement 
of Methodism was a passion. He spoke with great freedom of such 
parts of her economy as he thought obsolete or pernicious. He 
thought that theological schools were not only desirable in the 
Church, but indispensable; and he uttered this conviction at a time 
when such opinions were far more unpopular than they are now. 
In 1835 he wrote:—‘ I am full to overflowing and to agony upon this 
subject. .. . I dare not be prudent, as I am to stand before my 
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Judge. . .. Do not fear that I am about to grow mad because 1 
abjure prudence. I only mean not to be covert, cunning, or cowardly. 
I will say or write what I think I ought, though I will neither speak 
nor write without thinking.” ‘These are not words, by any means, 
that could come out of a Conservative mouth. 

But, on the other hand, he was far removed from ultraism. We 
are told by President Bates that, even when in college, Olin’s 
“powers were so united and balanced in his mind as to secure him 
from all extravagance in theory and ultraism of opinion.” His 
mind was too broad, both from nature and culture, ever to be so 
‘absorbed by one idea as to lose sight of its relations. His reverence 
for Jaw was as strong as Cicero’s; he might have taken for his 
motto the orator’s maxim,—‘Indignum est in ea civitate, quz 
legibus tenetur, discedi a legibus; hoc enim vinculum est ejus 
dignitatis, qua fruimur in republica; hoc fundamentum libertatis ; 
hie fons zequitatis.” 

On the question of slavery his pesitiem,: may be justly stated, we 
think, as follows. He held it to be an evil, “great and appalling,” 
which we are bound to extirpate, when and how God permits. He 
held that the laws which sanction slavery are inconsistent with 
Christianity ; and that, on the part of the state, slavery is a moral 
evil of the most flagrant kind. But he believed, at the same time, 
that every slaveholder is not, ipso facto, a sinner; nay, he knew 
that the very highest style of Christianity has been exhibited among 
slaveholders. He did not believe that the slave fared worse for 
having a Christian master. He thought that slavery would be abol- 
ished in “God’s time,” but he did not believe that time to be 
immediately at hand. ‘These opinions he had imbibed when he 
dwelt in the South, and was himself a slaveholder; but he did not 
change them when he came Northward. He never could be made 
to believe, or hope, that good could come of the so-called abolition 
movement. He “loved many Abolitionists;”’ but he thought “he 
understood the question as well as they,”—and that “they had done 
much evil.” He was jealous of all engagements that do not come 
fairly within the embrace of the gospel; and the anti-slavery move- 
ment he did not think to be such a one. 

The fundamental error in all this, was the notion that the time for 
an effectual movement against American slavery must yet be far 
remote. Our own conviction has been, and continues to be, that the 
present state of the American Church, and the American nation, 
affords precisely the juncture when all possible prudent efforts should 
be made to weaken the influence of the slave power, (so called,) 
and to prepare the way for the entire overthrow of the system. 
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In this country the people make the laws; and the Church is 
made up of the people. In such a country, and in such a Church, 
it is neither right, nor possible, that a system which makes oppression 
inevitable; which rests upon a code of laws that are utterly at war 
with the first principles of political (not to say of Christian) ethics; 
which considers and treats one man as the property of another ; which 
denies marriage, and legal protection,* and mental culture to millions 
of human beings,—it is neither right, we say, nor possible, that such 
a system should escape discussion. One of the strongest Southern 
apologists for slavery admits that the most important view of the 
subject is the religious one; and that “if slavery be condemned by 
the revealed will of God, then in Christendom it cannot continue to 
exist. It is the duty of every man, making the laws of God the 
rule of his conduct, to use all practicable efforts to abolish whatever 
violates them ;”t but, at the same time, it cannot be denied that 
most of the leaders of the anti-slavery crusade, in America, have 
departed far from the example of Christ and his apostles, in their 
mode of discussing the subject, and that their course has been pre- 
cisely such as to disgust and disaffect the most thoughtful minds of 
both North and South. Albert Barnes has produced one of the most 
forcible and judicious books in opposition to slavery that has yet 
appeared in this country; and his language with regard to the ultra- 
abolitionists is nearly akin to Olin’s, as follows: “lt would seem 
that if Satan had resolved to employ his highest ability in forming 
a scheme by which the fetters of the slave should be riveted forever 
on the unhappy children of Africa in this land, he could not have 
devised a more effectual way than by producing just the mode of 
treating it which prevails at the South and the North. Never, it 
seems to me, has a good cause been more wretchedly managed, in 
the main, than the cause of anti-slavery in the United States.”§ Dr. 
Channing testifies to the same effect, as follows: “‘ The Abolitionists 
have done wrong, I believe: nor is their wrong to be winked at 
because done fanatically, or with good intentions; for how much 
mischief may be wrought with good designs! One great principle 
which we should lay down as immovably true is, that if a good 
work cannot be carried on by the calm, self-controlled, benevolent 
spirit of Christianity, then the time for doing it has not come. 
God asks not the aid of our vices; he can overrule them for good, 
but they are not the chosen instruments of human happiness.” 


“Legal protection is practically denied by the refusal to admit “coloured 


testimony ” in courts of justice. 
+ The laws of many of the states make it a crime to teach slaves to read. 


tT Southern Quarterly, October, 1845. § Barnes on Slavery, p. 267. 
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It may be said in reply to all this—and with truth—that if such 
men as Barnes and Channing had taken up the anti-slavery cause 
at an early period, it would have escaped the “bad hands” 
that have so wretchedly managed it. We may say also, in 
addition, that we should be glad, were it possible, to enrol Olin’s 
name upon the noble list of those who, within the last twenty 
years, have spoken out clearly and manfully against the giant 
evil of our country and of the age. It is very certain that his 
reticence was not caused by lack of courage or of virtue, but by 
lack of conviction. He did not see his duty in that course, and 
so he did not pursue it. But his connexion with slavery teaches us 
one lesson of Christian charity and prudence, which we should all 
do well to heed. ‘The wildest scepticism, to use Gibbon’s phrase, 
never insinuated that Czesar might possibly be a coward; so the 
extremest ultraism would not venture to deny the piety of Olin. 
He exemplified in his life, character, thoughts, and feelings, the very 
highest virtues of our holy religion; and this too, according to all 
testimonies, while he was a slaveholder. Even those “reformers” 
who are so extravagant in un-reason as to desire the exclusion of 
all slaveholders from the Church, will not deny that Stephen Olin 
was a true follower of Jesus of Nazareth: and if he, then many more 
could be at once slaveholders and Christians. One such case, it 
might be thought, would be enough to arrest the spirit of hasty and 
passionate impatience, which seems to blind the perceptions of those 
enthusiastic men who, unable to solve the greatest social problem of 
the Church and of the times, offer no method of untying the knot, 
but are anxious at once to cut it. That Stephen Olin did wrong in 
his connexion with slavery, we firmly believe; that he intended no 
wrong, we believe just as firmly. Such is the true state of the case, in 
our judgment, even with those Christian slaveholders of the South who 
justify the system. ‘Their position has the eminent unhappiness of 
almost necessitating a feeble or corrupt moral sense on this subject : 
they are carried along by a great movement that absorbs their indi- 
viduality, so to speak; the personal conscience is lost in the general 
sense of the community. ‘The great work to be done is to purify 
that general sense; not to curse and malign individual slaveholders, 
but to break up the false public morality in which the system finds 
its main support. 

We had intended to enter into a brief examination of Dr. Olin’s 
writings; but our utmost limits are reached. Enough, however, has 
been said in this paper to show our general estimate of their great 
value. 
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Arr. IL—COLERIDGE. 


The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with an Introductory Essay upon 
his Philosophical and Theological Opinions, Edited by Proressor SHepp. In 
Seven Volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 


An American edition of Coleridge’s complete works is at this time 
a significant and interesting fact. ‘To print and publish a volume, 
or a work of several volumes, is no very great matter—less than the 
construction of a railroad, or the building of a steamship, or even the 
erection of a dwelling; but the doing it often has a significance of 
much greater interest than any of these. Very few books would be 
written but for the expectation that they will be read, and yet fewer 
would be printed but for the assurance that they will be bought. 
The issuing of this work, therefore, indicates the prevalence of the 
conviction that the public demand for the writings of Coleridge is 
sufficient to justify, commercially, the outlay. We have great con- 
fidence in the judgment of the more intelligent members of “the 
trade” in such matters, and are, therefore, prepared to hail this 
event as an indication of a healthy condition of the public mind in 
matters of literature; and we receive it as a hearty practical endorse- 
ment of the good taste and common sense of our reading public, 
since only through these qualities, exercised by them, can the enter- 
prise be adequately rewarded. 

Few names have figured more largely in current English litera- 
ture, during the last half-century, than that of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge; and as to scarcely any other has there prevailed so wide a 
diversity of opinions. ‘The causes of this diversity are obvious. In 
the case of a living, or recently deceased writer, the man and the 
author are often so much at variance, that the life of the former is 
constantly marring the precepts of the latter. Men naturally look 
to the every-day life of a didactic writer for an exemplification of 
his own precepts; nor are they ready to believe that he can be wise 
as an author who wants the practical wisdom requisite to guide his 
affairs with discretion, and to keep himself from vices and follies ; 
and where they behold the common frailties and infirmities in the 
man, they are slow to believe that his writings can contain anything 
greatly elevated above the common range of thought. This, how- 
ever, is only a temporary embarrassment. ‘The author whose works 
survive their own novelty, comes at length to be known only by his 
works: the man is forgotten, and only the author remains. This 
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apotheosis Coleridge is now undergoing, though the process is yet 
incomplete. It is, however, so far effected that even now he may be 
contemplated as he is seen in his writings, rather than as he was 
known in his lifetime. 

As a writer, Coleridge was very unequal in the various depart- 
ments of literature to which he devoted his pen. Beginning as a 
mediocre English poet, above which rank he never rose in the 
service of the Muses, he afterward became a critic and essayist, 
still evincing the same characteristics that appear in his poetry, 
varied with occasional indications of greater force of thought, and a 
more profound philosophy; but Coleridge the poet and critic will 
be little talked of by the next generation. Already his reputation 
is becoming that of a philosophical and theological writer, to the 
exclusion of all else; and this publication of a standard edition 
of his works, in which the appropriate prominence is given to those 
subjects, will increase that tendency. 

But even as a philosopher and theologian he is very differently 
estimated by different persons; and by those, too, whose opinions are 
entitled to much credit. Not a few respectable critics have con- 
sidered him as a second-rate retailer of German transcendentalism, 
—a writer of incoherent fragments of thoughts, adumbrating com- 
monplace notions, which, clothed in a party-coloured jargon, made 
up of Latin, Greek, and German, strangely commingled with his 
own barbarous English, though only the chimeras of a disordered 
fancy—disordered, too, by well-ascertained physical causes—have 
been mistaken for profound philosophical speculations; and though 
such censures are, to some extent, unjust, they are not alto- 
gether groundless. His devotion to German literature and 
philosophy so far transposed his mental stand-point, that he 
wrote and philosophized as a German rather than as an English- 
man; and since, on account of the dissimilarity of the English 
and the German mind, the same thought as set forth by one 
would scarcely be recognised as identical with itself as em- 
bodied by the other, Coleridge sometimes seems to be pro- 
found when he is commonplace, and at other times his real 
excellences escape the observation of his readers. This difficulty, 
however, is rapidly giving way, as English scholars (under which , 
designation we include all who use the English language, without 
any reference to their political nationalities) are becoming more 
familiar with the modes of thought and forms of expression employed 
by their Teutonic contemporaries. If, however, it shall be asserted, 
on the one hand, that Coleridge has taken ideas familiar to the 
English mind, and, after decking them in a foreign costume, pro- 
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duced them as novelties, and also brought with them a variety of 
German conceits, which he has passed off as profound truths,—it 
may be answered on the other, that, while we cannot wholly deny 
the charge, it is equally true that he has not only corrected the 
aberrations of our philosophy from the observations of those 
strangers, but also suggested much valuable matter from his own 
original reflections. 

His modes of thinking, and especially of expressing his thoughts, 
are not altogether felicitous. Though he is unquestionably pro- 
found, yet for want of clearness his apparent depth is ever liable 
to be charged to his obscurity. His thoughts are brilliant rather 
than transparent, and as in an atmosphere surcharged with foreign 
particles, the same causes that illuminate also obscure his medita- 
tions. His thoughts are fragmentary in their form and character ; 
his themes are seldom or never discussed in all their relations, and 
their characters are commonly only partially developed. These 
things of course add to the unsatisfactoriness of his discussions ; 
since isolated truths, like the fragments of an arch, are not com- 
monly self-sustaining, as are symmetrical systems. 

But to a certain and very large class of minds, the chief objections 
to Coleridge, as a philosophical writer, are not against the accidents, 
but rather the whole character of his works,—not so much, indeed, 
as to the matter set forth, as to the manner in which it is presented. 
Coleridge provides aids to reflection ; but aids always imply that 
efforts are to be made by those who receive them, and these such 
persons have no wish to make. Most readers would have all their 
thinking done for them; they delight to be carried along on a 
smooth train of thought, which passes over the subject without 
requiring any labour, and which makes its impressions on the 
memory as the carriage-wheel marks its track, instead of entering 
into the mind and assimilating itself with the internal elements of 
thought. Because he is a suggestive and not a dogmatical writer— 
supplying elements and methods of thought, but leaving the reader 
to use them, if he would be profited by them—Coleridge is not a 
favourite with the indolent and the imbecile. Even among learned 
men there are very few original thinkers, while to the m=\titude— 
not only the imbruted and ignorant, but even the genera ‘y intelli- 
gent—“ reflection” is a word that has no definite signification. In 
proportion as a writer transcends the beaten track of disquisition, 
he diminishes the number of his readers; and there is but little doubt 
that the fact that Coleridge has struck out new methods of thinking, 
and elucidated truth by original processes, is among the causes 
that have prejudiced his acceptance with the public. But truth is 
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essentially vital; it may be obscured or perverted, but it cannot be 
destroyed. It is also life-giving; and when it has been once uttered 
it will find a response somewhere, and at some time,—though its voice 
may seem to be stifled in the noise of the multitude, or overborne 
by the trumpet tones of authority. Whether he scattered the vital 
seeds of thought, or only chaff and cockle, must be determined by the 
harvest that shall follow, and which is already beginning to mature. 

In the field of metaphysical disquisition Coleridge appeared as 
an unheralded and unaccredited observer. Having entered by 
another way than the one prescribed by authority, he pursued such 
paths as seemed good to himself, and explored the scene upon 
which he had entered in whatever method promised the best results. 
That his thoughts are really new—that he was the first that ever enter- 
tained them—is not supposed; nor is it certain that they were entirely 
original with himself, since similar reflections are found scattered 
over the whole field of literature, both domestic and foreign, as well 
as constantly occurring in the ordinary remarks and conversations 
of mankind. It were scarcely to be presumed that an earnest and 
gifted mind, after casting off the shackles of authority, would con- 
fine itself to the beaten track of thought, or fail either to detect 
latent truths, or to present old ones in new and startling aspects. 

The system of mental philosophy that at that time pervaded and 
reigned over the English mind was unsatisfactory, because it was 
defective. As a scientific generalization it fails legitimately to 
answer the necessities of its subject, since a large class of the phe- 
nomena to which it applies cannot be brought without violence into 
its classification. Its tendency to materialism has often been felt, 
and only resisted by a conviction of the absurdity to which its ac- 
knowledged premises were leading. In the highest department of 
human psychology,—the illustration of spiritual phenomena, as con- 
tradistinguished from the quvasi-mechanical—that system is es- 
pecially defective and perniciously misleading; and as this had 
been carried into theology, which is itself inseparable from the high- 
est forms of the philosophy of mind, the result had been, on the 
one hand, the adoption of a kind of mechanical fatalism, and, on the 
other, the abnegation of all metaphysical inquiry upon a subject at 
once purely metaphysical and essentially transcendental. ‘These 
were the themes upon which Coleridge loved to reflect, and as to 
which he has bequeathed, to all who will use them, his “ Aids to 
Reflection.” But these are really what their title imports, and the 
same character, to a great extent, prevails in all his metaphysical 
writings: they help to think, rather than supply perfected thinking 
to the reader. 
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Our present purpose will confine our remarks to a discussion 
of Coleridge’s writings as they apply to questions of a theo- 
logical character and bearing. In them philosophy is considered in 
its relations to theology, and theology is viewed from a philosoph- 
ical stand-point. We can, in this article, consider only the former 
portion of this general subject; the latter we reserve for another 
opportunity. We are aware that there is a strong and wide-spread 
prejudice against the use of philosophical modes in theological dis- 
cussions,—a prejudice with which we in some measure sympathize, 
unless philosophy shall be emancipated from the clogs and fetters of 
materialism. Yet it will be granted by every rational mind that 
the necessity for such a divorce is an evil to be deprecated, and, 
were it possible, avoided. But since it has been found impossible 
to reconcile the deductions of the prevailing mechanico-mental phi- 
losophy to many spiritual phenomena in their theological relations, 
it has seemed necessary to exclude philosophy from their discussion. 
The result of this separation has been a state of hostility between 
the partisans of the two dissevered systems. The theologian feels 
compelled to decry a system which, while it pretends to embrace 
his themes, fails entirely to elucidate them; and the philosopher 
looks with disfavour upon a science which engrosses the best part 
of his domains, and sets his laws at defiance. If by any means the 
necessity for this separation may be obviated, and theology and 
philosophy made to harmonize, certainly a most desirable end would 
be effected. 

It is very evident that there can be no real discrepancy between 
these two sciences; for truth cannot be inconsistent with itself. It 
is equally certain that if there is radical error in either system, it 
must be in the latter; for the elements of theological truth are too 
obvious and immutable to be widely misconstrued. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said against rationalism in theology, no one 
but a stark enthusiast will confess that his religious opinions are 
irrational. ‘The proper use of reason in matters of religious belief 
is a subject of great practical importance; and its difficulty has, no 
doubt, been not a little enhanced by the unfortunate position of the 
prevailing system of mental philosophy. Every intelligent thinker 
must be ready to confess that, since reason and revelation are con- 
current streams from the same great fountain—the truth—there must 
be a substantial agreement between them. Each has indeed its own 
channel, and each is designed to beautify and fertilize its own banks ; 
but while distinct, they are parallel or convergent, and in their con- 
fluence the highest excellence of each is demonstrated. A system 
of theology should embrace all the doctrinal truths of revelation, and 
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embody them in a harmonious whole; while it is the province of 
philosophy to recognise and appropriate all the facts and phenomena 
of man’s mental constitution, and to deduce from these the laws of 
his being, and his modes of action. The two are counterparts of 
each other, therefore there can be no real disagreement between 
them. 

In all his inquiries Coleridge seems to have not only confessed these 
obvious truths, but, which is much more, to have practically recognised 
them. ‘The truth is the same everywhere, and as the basis of both 
these sciences is the same, their details cannot be discordant; and 
therefore either theology must be adjusted to the requirements of 
philosophy, or else philosophy enlarged to meet the demands of 
theology. With a mind certainly not unduly prepossessed in favour 
of theological orthodoxy—with a boldness in speculation that bor- 
dered on temerity, united to a candour that does credit to the heart, 
and a power of deliberation that bespeaks the force of his intellect— 
he commenced the survey of the whole region cevered by these two 
apparently discordant systems. And if but little is gained for the 
credibility of Christian orthodoxy by the confirmation, in the con- 
viction of its truth, of the wavering and semi-infidel speculatist, that 
fact is certainly honourable to his mental acumen and ingenuous- 
ness. But in proportion as his convictions in favour of the truths 
of theology increased, was his confidence in the philosophy of the 
age diminished, and a thorough reéxamination of its basis and 
superstructure seemed to be required. 

The system of philosophy that had governed the minds of the 
learned since the time of Bacon, with a tyranny scarcely less abso- 
Jute than that of Aristotle among the schoolmen, was then in the 
fulness of its undisputed power. Its superiority over that which it 
had supplanted is unquestionable; and because it rested upon indis- 
putable phenomena, it seemed immovable. Here all was clear, and 
obvious, and tangible. True, the system, as such, was not alto- 
gether new; it had been proposed and maintained by the Epicureans 
two thousand years before ; but they employed it chiefly in the high- 
est forms of philosophical investigation, and pushed its conclusions 
where they were most certain to appear objectionable. The modern 
sensuous philosophy, which is known by the name of Locke, differs 
in many important particulars from the system of the Epicureans; 
but only in particulars—the bases are the same. Nor is it to be 
lightly accounted of for that reason. Of its truthfulness within its 
appropriate sphere, no man possessed of five senses, and accustomed 
to examine and analyze his own mental processes, can be long in 
doubt. Our objections are not against the system itself, but the 
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abuse of it; not that it is an incorrect philosophy, but that while it 
is but the half of a system, it is set up as the whole,—and that its 
processes, carried into a region that belongs not to it, produce con- 
fusion and propagate error. 

This state of the case was early seen and felt by Coleridge, who 
detected the fault long before he was able to construct a better theory. 
He was, in fact, of all men the least fitted for theorizing. His 
thoughts were eminently fragmentary. His perceptions were acute 
rather than clear; and so intensely did he fix his mind upon the 
definite point of his observations, that he considered the things 
which he contemplated in their individuality rather than in their 
relations. ‘This habit of concentration, fearlessly exercised in the 
highest metaphysical inquiries, led to a clear and steady view of facts 
and principles of which the sensuous philosophy of Locke afforded 
no satisfactory solution, and of course suggested the thought that 
that system is fundamentally defective. Out of this suggestion 
arose at length, by the accretion of evidences derived from con- 
tinued observations and reflections, the theory of the distinction of 
the understanding and the reason. 

Here we must request the reader to observe, that these terms 
(reason and understanding) are used by this writer with a definite- 
ness of meaning that excludes from each much that in common 
usage is applied indiscriminately to either, and so renders them no 
longer in any degree synonymous, but clearly and pointedly dis- 
tinct. Such a discrimination would be unreal in the sensuous sys- 
tem of Bacon and Locke, where both terms are applied to a common 
faculty ; but here they are employed to indicate things, net only 
not identical, but clearly contradistinguished, the one from the other. 
Nor is this a merely curious discrimination, fitted only to exercise 
the intellect; it is real in its character, and fruitful of consequences. 

It is freely granted by those who complain of the old system of 
philosophy as defective, that we receive a large share of our original 
ideas by means of the senses. There must be, therefore, in the 
constitution of the mind an adaptation, first to the senses and the 
external world, and secondly, but eminently, to the use of the 
original ideas thus received. ‘To this general faculty—this intel- 
lectual adaptation to converse with the external world, and with the 
ideas received by such conversation—Coleridge gives the name of 
the understanding ; which, adopting the definition of Kant, he de- 
nominates “the faculty judging according to sense,” and elsewhere 
he styles it the discursive faculty. The nature of this faculty, 
as described by him, is not essentially nor widely different from that 
which bears the same name in the systems of Locke and the Scotch 
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metaphysicians ; but while they use the term as comprehending the 
whole of man’s intellectual faculties in the aggregate, he confines it 
to only a part. What though it is granted that all the earliest 
ideas we receive are of external causation; and though it were fur- 
ther conceded that without the quickening influences of sensation the 
soul could never arouse itself from its oblivious unconsciousness, 
still it must be evident to him who thinks independently, that there 
are mental states and processes which cannot be referred either im- 
mediately or mediately to external causes. This supersensuous 
perception, or rather the faculty of the mind by which it is made, 
he denominates reason, “ the power of universal and necessary con- 
viction, the source and substance of truths above sense, and having 
their evidence in themselves.” The definite appropriation of these 
terms severally to their particular faculties is not altogether arbitrary. 
Human language, which is but the outward dress of human thought, 
has ever recognised a difference of meaning between the reason and 
the understanding; a difference that constantly impresses the intel- 
ligent mind, even when the distinction is not clearly perceived. 
But the use of terms is less important than are the things implied 
in their use. If the distinction thus indicated is a real one, then 
each faculty requires its own proper designation; and till a better 
nomenclature is proposed we may continue to use this. 

Nor is this discrimination merely a barren act of definition and 
classification. The elucidation of any great principle in philosophy 
usually casts its light upon the relations and consequences of the 
truths thus brought into view. An important use of this distinction 
is the determination of an infallible test of rationality; for no en- 
largement of the understanding can amount to reason, and no degree 
of reason can subsist without rationality. ‘The human understand- 
ing is almost, if not altogether inductive; and therefore it appears 
in all proportions of development and increase, according to its 
amount of intelligent experience. But that which men attain to 
only by experience may be, and no doubt often is, congenital with 
other beings; and yet, as in its processes with them no less than with 
him, it is “the faculty judging according to sense,” it is under- 
standing and not reason. In this faculty it is indeed often found 
that in some particulars many of the inferior animals greatly excel 
men; but no one can suppose that any degree of improvement in 
the intelligence of irrational animals would render them rational. 
This sufficiently demonstrates the difference in kind of the two 
faculties, and also recognises the reason as that property (found only 
in man, among the denizens of the earth) by which a rational being 
is distinguished. 
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In its operations the reason takes cognizance of a class of truths, 
and originates a set of ideas, that have no proper causal relations to 
the senses, and therefore lie beyond the field of the understanding. 
Occupied exclusively in supersensuous matters, things that have 
their evidence in themselves, reason appeals only to itself as the 
basis—the substratum of the truths it affirms. While the under- 
standing, because it operates through organs, and deduces its 
determinations from multiform sources of conviction, is at once dis- 
cursive in its actions, and uncertain as to its decisions; the reason, 
which acts directly upon its objects by immediate contemplation, is 
fixed in its position, and (as to its own assurance) absolutely cer- 
tain in its determinations. ‘The themes that belong exclusively to 
the reason—things above or beyond the range of the senses, and 
the operations of sensation—are those which are generally recognised 
as distinctive of the human character, as compared with that of brutes, 
—the xsthetical and moral. The emotions of beauty, of sublimity, 
or of admiration, though occasioned by sensations, and finding their 
exciting causes in the objects of the senses, are manifestly neither 
sensations nor the objects of sensuous observations. ‘They are also 
fixed and determinate as to the truths they affirm. No one ever 
asks whether the landscape he is contemplating is or is not beautiful, 
or whether there is sublimity in the tempest-driven ocean upon 
which he is gazing, or moral grandeur in the heroic virtue that he 
is considering. Here every one appeals to himself, and determines 
conclusively, according to the dictates of “the power of universal 
and necessary convictions” in his own mind. From this has arisen 
the common, but strictly philosophical maxim, that “there can be no 
disputing about tastes ;” for when the reason of the individual has 
decided the case, there can be no appeal. For him the thing is 
beautiful, sublime, or noble, though no other can find it so. The 
same rule holds good as to moral qualities, and the distinctions of 
right and wrong. Here, indeed, there is an entire independence of 
the senses, not only in the exercise of the faculty, but also as to the 
occasioning excitement. Here, too, is the same fixedness of views 
and self-consciousness of truth that distinguish the reason from the 
understanding. True the decisions of reason may be conditional, 
and so far uncertain as the conditions on which its decisions depend 
are not fixed; but this uncertainty always arises from causes ex- 
traneous to the reason. Let its conditions be assumed as fixed, 
and its determinations will be absolute and invariable, contemplated 
in its relation to abstract truth,—because when its conditions are 
fixed its determinations are absolute; but, in its relation to facts, 
cognizable by the understanding, which are always variable, its 
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decisions are also conditional, though absolute as far as the con- 
ditions are determined. The uncertainty in all such cases is not as 
to things perceived by the reason, but as to matters beyond its 
range, whose relations to these may modify its determinations. 

Since the faculty of reason perceives purely spiritual objects by 
its direct action, as the eye detects colours and the ear sounds, it 
bears a near analogy to the senses, and has been denominated the in- 
terior and the moral sense. And as the convictions produced by sen- 
sations are direct and necessary, so those produced by the operations 
of the reason are complete and indubitable. By virtue of this faculty 
the rational being has a conscience and taste—which, indeed, are only 
the reason brought to operate upon two distinct classes of objects—and 
experiences through the one a sense of self-approval or remorse, and 
through the other mental gratification or disgust. And as it is by 
this faculty that men are chiefly distinguished from irrational ani- 
mals, so in proportion as it is cultivated will the spjritual in man be 
elevated above the sensual,—the man above the brute,—and the hu- 
man character made to approximate the nature of superior beings. 
Here, too, is found in man something which transcends mere nature, 
and lives and acts without immediate dependence on the material 
world; and is therefore immortal, and capable of performing its 
functions without the codperation, or even the presence of the 
material organism. 

The recognition of the essential diversity of the two faculties 
denominated the understanding and the reason, which is the 
characteristic of Coleridge’s philosophy, suggests the inference that 
the personal being, the ego ipse, lies back of both of them, and is 
only indirectly known. As perceptive faculties they differ in that 
the understanding operates only by the aid of the senses, while the 
reason acts directly and without intermediate helps. Both are alike 
attributes of the same personality—i7éoraorc—and both are essen- 
tial to man’s intrinsic being. The understanding, employing its 
apparatus of material organs, and elaborating the intellectual pab- 
ulum obtained by sensation, exhibits its possessor as “nature’s 
noblest animal,” yet only a natural being; reason, on the other hand, 
by direct intuitions performing like functions as to things purely 
spiritual, equally clearly demonstrates the claims of its subject to 
the character of a spiritual being. Behind both of these lies the 
originating cause of their activities,—the rational soul, “having life 
in itself;” and by its own inherent energy giving impulse and di- 
rection to its faculties. To the soul thus revealed by its own 
exercises, in the dialect of philosophy, is given the name of the 
will. 
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In discussing the nature of the human will—the volitionary power 
of the soul—it is necessary to distinguish it from mere external 
purposes,—the surface will: this is common to men and brutes, 
that pertains only to rational beings. ‘The appetites which originate 
in the animal system, and the passions and desires that are possessed 
in common by men and inferior animals, all tend strongly to deter- 
mine the purposes of their subjects. In the case of irrational 
beings, these influences are as direct and their results as certain as 
the mechanical laws, because there is no power in their subjects above 
them to hold them in check; but in rational beings the reason rises 
above the passions, and acts by its own energy, and independently 
of all beyond itself :—this is original volition. ‘To both the mechani- 
cal determinations of irrational impulses, and the self-conscious ex- 
ercise of the rational soul, the term wil is applied in popular dis- 
course; and in a sense in each case suited to the nature of each, 
both are said to be free. The force of gravitation certainly acts 
freely,—that is, the body acted upon by it offers no opposing force. 
So the impulse that acts upon irrational creatures acts freely, be- 
cause there is no higher principle in them to resist it. Endow the 
magnetic needle with consciousness, and it will find itself strongly 
desiring to balance itself agreeably to the laws of its polarity; and 
in like manner the undivided purpose of the merely sensuous mind 
agrees with the tendency of the extraneous impulse, and acts freely, 
though necessarily. In the absence of the rational principle—-the 
supersensuous reason—there can be only a mechanical freedom—a 
freedom that is irresistibly necessitated—and therefore properly no 
freedom at all. 

But the freedom of the rational will is of a higher and more ab- 
solute character. It is the high prerogative of the will to originate 
its volitions independently of everything beyond its own essential 
being. ‘The inclinations that govern all besides originate beyond 
their being, but the rational will is a law to itself. The proofs of 
these positions are precisely those that any original investigation 
must produce. All that can be said as to them is, Such are the 
facts, as found upon actual examination. We do not prove the ex- 
istence of matter, nor, otherwise than by examination, the laws of 
matter; neither do we prove that man is more than a creature of 
sense, that he is capable of acting from the inherent energy of his 
own nature ; because these things, if believed at all, must be believed 
because they are found to be true by the individual. If, with the 
same objects presented to the mind’s contemplation, in two or more 
persons, different convictions are produced, this diversity can be re- 
ferred only to a constitutional diversity of the perceptive faculties, 
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and all dispute about it must cease. But there is no such diversity 
in the mental constitutions of men; there, more than anywhere 
else, do we find a wonderful harmony, an absolute uniformity in the 
moral sense. 

The corollaries deducible from this sublime truth of the freedom 
of the rational will are of the utmost practical importance, and require 
a passing notice. The first of these, as elaborated by our author, 
relates to the nature and application of moral responsibility. We 
intuitively associate responsibility with freedom, or the power of 
self-determination; and if by a false philosophy the mind becomes 
so far sophisticated as to believe that its purposes are not deter- 
mined by its own independent action, the sense of responsibility at 
once becomes unsettled, or it wholly disappears. When by the ex- 
ercise of the reason men perceive what is right, they at once, and 
by the necessary action of the internal sense, feel their obligation to 
do it, because they know that they are free so to do; and if, through 
the perversity of the will, duty is neglected, the sense of guilt 
that ensues constantly assumes the existence of this freedom as its 
necessary and vital condition. The notion that a sense of duty can 
be derived from the power of the sovereign, or the rights of proprie- 
torship, is simply an absurdity, against which every rational mind 
bears a steady and indignant protest. We ascribe moral responsi- 
bility among earthly beings only to man, because he alone is a 
rational being; he only is possessed of reason, and a wi//—the 
highest form of reason. Let him be deprived of this power, and 
you acquit him of guilt for anything he may have done or neglected 
to do, and forever remove from him all moral obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

These things appear exceedingly plain and evident when considered 
in the light of Coleridge’s philosophy of the mind. (We call it 
Coleridge’s, without presuming that he either invented it, or that he 
was the first to promulgate it; but because it is the philosophy that 
pervades his works, and which he has, more fully and satisfactorily 
than any other, developed and illustrated.) They are also too evident 
to be practically denied, even where a false or defective philosophy 
gives its suffrages in opposition to them. And yet it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult, on the basis of the sensuous philosophy—which 
either entirely ignores the reason, or makes it a modification of the 
understanding—to prove the reality of such a freedom, or to believe 
its existence possible. If the premises laid down by that system 
of philosophy are adopted, we see not how to avoid the application 
of the law of mechanical dynamics to the impulses and purposes of 
the will. If the will be no more than the resultant of the various 
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forces that operate upon the mind, (forces that originate beyond it- 
self,) then by the utmost certainty are its directions and final actions 
necessary. Hence the sublimated doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity, so elaborately defended by the elder Edwards, is the only just 
conclusion that can be drawn from that system: The human mind 
is then a piece of machinery, most subtile and intricate indeed; but 
yet only a machine, to be impelled and directed by influences aris- 
ing from its circumstances, over which it has no control, and against 
which it can offer no form or degree of existence. 

It is true that most writers, whether philosophical or theological, 
who have set out with these premises, have sought to avoid their 
conclusions ; and, for that purpose, all forms of sophistry have been 
used with the usual success: those who have used them have neither 
satisfied themselves nor convinced their readers. It has been said 
that the freedom of the will is a matter of consciousness; but do 
those who thus answer distinguish between mechanical and spiritual 
freedom ?—the apparent only, and the real? Would not the ani- 
mated and self-conscious magnetic-needle have a consciousness of 
its own freedom, when agreeable to its natural appetences it balances 
itself upon the magnetic meridian? Self-consciousness cannot go 
back of the soul’s own exercises, and therefore can never affirma- 
tively assert the absence of a constraining power lying back of these. 
Coleridge’s philosophy avoids this difficulty by bringing into view 
the self-active spirit in man—the originating will, which being itself 
causative is recognised as the sufficient and primary source of all 
volitions. But the most effective objections have been drawn from 
the consideration of the consequences of granting the conclusions 
to which that system leads. It is undeniable that this philosophical 
necessity removes responsibility from the agent, and refers it back 
to the originating cause,—that is, to God himself,—and so obliterates 
all moral distinctions and responsibilities; in which, however, it con- 
tradicts the universal sentiment of mankind, and therefore cannot 
be true. This argument, the reductio ad absurdum of the geome- 
tricians, to be of any value, must assume as a postulate that which only 
the pure reason can satisfactorily ascertain,—to wit, the reality of 
right and wrong. If that point be assumed as fixed, then, as in a 
geometrical proposition, this result being false, the premises from 
which it is deduced must also be false; and the philosophical sys- 
tem, of which it is an integral part, must be either positively false 
or radically defective. ‘The establishment, upon a clearly ascertained 
basis, of the doctrine of the absolute freedom of the rational will, is 
among the earliest results of the spiritual philosophy that justly 
bears the name of Coleridge among English readers, in opposition to 
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the sensuous system of Locke; and this philosophy, carried into 
theological discussions, must forever silence the long-continued Cal- 
vinistic controversy,—a controversy in which one party held to their 
philosophy at the expense of truth, and the other to the truth at the 
expense of philosophy. 

In asserting the absolute freedom of the will, it should be re- 
membered that the original constitution of the mind is considered, 
without taking into the account its accidents and history. Though 
this freedom is essential, and therefore, as to external causes, imper- 
dible, the will is, nevertheless, subject to a variety of influences, 
which originate in itself, tending to affect its volitions, and to modify 
the perceptive powers of the reason, and even in certain cases to 
bring the will itself into a kind of captivity. This doctrine of the 
depravation of the will is among the points most fully elaborated in 
Coleridge’s Works, and one of so much practical importance that 
we shall presently refer to it again. 


The nature of sin is most clearly and satisfactorily illustrated by 
this philosophy; and, we think we may safely add, by no other. 
Omitting all merely theological definitions of the subject, and pass- 
ing by any historical account of the introduction of sin into the 
world, we would endeavour simply to ascertain in what sin consists. 
That it is always intimately related to the will may be assumed 
without argument, since that will not be called in question. Here, 
however, the distinction just noticed between the surface-will—the 
making of choices, and purposing specific ends in detail—and the 
volitionary power of the whole soul, which in its determinations 
carries with it the me-ipsum, the entire self, demands our attention. 
Particular acts may be determined by particular volitions, and these 
may themselves be determined by circumstances—things exterior to 
the will—which operate upon the determining power within, through 
the understanding,—the sensuous soul. Now such acts may be 
styled sinful; not however as to their own nature, but on account of 
the sinful purpose of the will that suggests or permits them. Since 
only the reason recognises moral properties, and the interior-will is 
alone capable of acting in view of moral obligations, sin can be predi- 
cated of only the reason, in its volitionary action—that is, of the wil. 
The reason, acting as a moral sense, becomes the conscience, which 
is also a law to the will, obliging its volitions, but not compelling 
them. ‘The final determination is with the sovereign self; and sin 
results when its determinations are contrary to the truth, and in vio- 
lation of the obligations which the conscience discloses and enjoins. 
But though the final determination of every purpose is with the will, 
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yet its determinations are seldom, perhaps never, strictly arbitrary. 
The will is indeed capable of rising above all extraneous motives, and 
is required to do so at the suggestions of the conscience; yet it is 
plain that external motives do often decide its determinations, which 
indeed they always should do when no higher considerations forbid 
it. This subjection of the will to the understanding constitutes 
prudence,—a property which may be a virtue or a vice, according 
as it is or is not agreeable to the conscience. But the will has also 
a moral character of its own, which is the law of its being and of its 
actions. ‘I'o this inherent moral aptitude, or tendency of the will, 
its volitionary powers are subject, and by it are its volitions deter- 
mined, If, through the power of its own depravity, the will is 
steadily and effectually self-determined to a course at variance with 
right and duty, such a determination is not the less sin because of 
the enslavement of the will; it is still a transgression of the law,— 
the arraying of the will in its determinations against the light of 
reason and the dictates of conscience. And should both the per- 
ceptive and the impulsive powers of reason be overborne and sus- 
pended, the volitions that are thus made in the darkness of depravity 
are still essentially sinful. Sin, therefore, in its active form, is any 
exercise of the will in opposition to the right,—which right is in- 
deed an object of the intuitive perception of the reason, but it also 
has a substantial being; so that if for any cause the reason fails to 
find it, its observance is nevertheless matter of duty, and its 
neglect or violation is sin. 

This, however, is only sin in action. The question here very 
naturally arises, whether it has not also a substantial being—an 
ontological character? Is not that which prompts the soul to evil 
deeds, and effectually determines the will in a direction the reverse 
of that dictated by the uncorrupted reason, itself the very essence 
that imparts its colouring to the perverse volitions of the will? 
Though a sinful self-determination may have led the soul into its 
weakness and depravity, is not that which reveals itself in the fatal 
proclivity of the soul to unrighteousness, and the effectual alienation 
of the will from the direction of the perceptive and impulsive reason, 
the substantive being which in such combinations becomes only an 
attribute? “All unrighteousness is sin;” and the spirit of mind 
that produces every form of practical iniquity in the exercise of the 
active powers, is most assuredly the very essence of unrighteous- 
ness. 

From this view of the nature of sin we may readily apprehend 
what that is which we denominate original sin. We employ the 
epithet original in its philosophical, rather than in its historical or 
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theological sense—to indicate that a certain congenital proclivity of 
the human will, to a course of action in opposition to the right and 
good, is found inhering in every human soul ab origine. If, therefore, 
sin be considered in its ontological character as existing in man’s char- 
acter at his birth, so that it grows up with his growth, and is developed 
with the development of the original elements of his character, it is 
evidently original sin. Nor does this statement differ in its sub- 
stance from that which we find in the formularies of the faith of the 
Church. There we are taught that “ Original sin is the corruption 
of the nature [will] of every man, that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam, whereby man is of his own nature [will] in- 
clined to evil, and that continually.” The fact here assumed is not 
merely a theological dogma,—one of the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity. Whether the truth of revealed religion is believed 
or denied, the native depravity of the human character is a terrible 
self-demonstrating fact. The Scriptures do indeed describe it with 
a clearness and force nowhere else to be met with; but.its existence 
is recognised in every form of religion that recognises the distinc- 
tions of right and wrong; and its practical effects are seen by all 
whose attention is at all directed to the characteristics of the 
rational soul. Original sin, then, is a depravation of the will,—a 
corruption inherent in itself, effectually inclining its determinations 
in opposition to the essential good, and to the dictates of right rea- 
son. Out of this, as from an impure fountain, flows whatever of 
actual wrong-doing is found in men’s conduct; and though we judge 
them by their overt actions, yet we do this, always understanding 
that such actions are the index to their character. ‘To adopt Cole- 
ridge’s own words: “ We call an individual a bad man, not because 
an action of his is contrary to the law, but because it has led us to 
conclude from it some principle opposed to the law,—some private 
maxim or by-law of his will, contrary to the universal law of right 
reason in the conscience, as the ground of the action.” Men are 
good or bad according as their individual wills are or are not con- 
formed to the law of right reason, which is the expression of the 
divine will in them; and their actions are morally good or bad ac- 
cording to the character of the volitionary agent from which they 
proceed. “A good man, out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth 
forth that which is good; and an evil man, out of the evil treasure 
of his heart, bringeth forth that which is evil: for of the abundance 
of the heart his mouth speaketh ;” or, in the language of our philoso- 
phy, the outward actions express the character of the will, whence 
they proceed. The whole matter as to the character of original sin 
is very happily given by our author in a few concise sentences: 
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“ A moral evil is an evil that has its origin in the will. An evil com- 
mon to all must have a ground common to all. But the actual ex- 
istence of moral evil, we are bound in conscience (the reason exercised 
upon matters of right and wrong) to admit; and that there is an 
evil common to all is a fact,—and this evil must therefore have a com- 
mon ground. Now this evil ground cannot originate in the divine 
will; it must therefore be referred to the will of man (man in the 
aggregate.) And this evil ground we call original sin.” 

We have already noticed the influence of original sin in effectually 
anticipating the volitionary action of the will. As a philosophical 
possibility this appears to be open to no valid objection. Freedom 
of action in the will depends not only upon its nature as a volition- 
ary agent, but upon this power of volition being unencumbered by 
any constitutional tendency of the volitionary self to some particu- 
lar course of willing. If any such constitutional proclivity exists 
in the will, the volitions will of course be affected by them; and the 
will, though absolutely free as to all influences beyond its own es- 
sential nature, will still be effectually determined by its own nature 
in one direction, to the exclusion of the opposite. In its condition 
of original rectitude, (we employ this expression only philosophi- 
cally, discarding for the present the aid of historical facts,) like the 
well-balanced compass-needle, it moved freely, according to the 
direction of the great magnetic centre—the True and Good—and 
by its own impulses, the dictates of the conscience. But it has now 
become subjected to a disturbing force, which has not only caused 
a temporary variation in its direction, but has permanently induced 
a new polarity. The will is still self-moved, as it ever must be: 
but its own self-originated impulses have become evil in their 
tendency. ‘This is the result of that fatal depravation of the human 
will, which in both philosophical and theological language is called 
original sin. Whether in fact this depravation is total, or whether 
there still remains in the will the power of self-recovery, is a ques- 
tion of facts. We see, however, no philosophical objection against 
concluding that it is complete; and unhappily the facts gathered 
from human history would favour the same conclusion. Nor is the 
fact that the fallen will has been reinstated, in numerous individual 
cases, an argument against this position, since the interference of a 
redemptive agency, ab extra, is no less a philosophical possibility 
than it is a fundamental theological truth. 


We are thus brought, without going out of our way, to the con- 
sideration of the conversion and regeneration of the will,—its 
emancipation from the thraldom of original sin, by the destruction 
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or removal of that principle or power from the soul. If indeed the 
depravation of the will is complete, such a restoration can be effect- 
ed only by a power from beyond its own being. ‘This, in theo- 
logical language, would be a redemption by grace. Whether there 
is such a redemption provided beyond himself for man, is primarily 
a question lying outside of the range of philosophy. That it is a 
possibility, though it is not susceptible of proof, a priori, no one can 
deny. To assume that the Almighty, the creating and sustaining 
Spirit, may not so communicate his renovating power to the fallen 
and disordered soul as to repair its ruin and restore its integrity, 
is to assert a high improbability, without any evidence whatever. 
Though we are at no time conscious of the action of such a reno- 
vating power upon our spiritual being, that cannot be adduced as 
an argument against it, since the point of his access is beyond the 
range of self-consciousness ;* and it would be presumptuous in-us 
to attempt to decide what may not be in such a case. It is plain, 
therefore, that while the efficient cause of the conversion of the soul 
—or, to speak philosophically, the rectification of the will—is be- 
yond the range of philosophical inquiry, there is nothing in the 
supposition of a divine agency in that work to conflict with the 
light of reason; and if other evidence seems to make that supposi- 
tion probable, reason has nothing to oppose against it. But though 
the Divine Spirit operates in secret, the effects are manifest—first 
to the interior sense, and then by their outward manifestations to 
the discursive faculty. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so zs [it with] every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” These inward manifestations of the work of the regenera- 
ting Spirit constitute the phenomena of religious experience ; and to 
the properly-instructed mind they are the necessary and indubitable 
evidences of their own reality. By the light of his own reason a man 
perceives the processes of his internal being; and though he may 
be unable to trace them to their sources, or to explain their relations, 
yet as facts he cannot disbelieve them. He may fail to assign the 
things which he sees, and feels, and cannot doubt, to their proper 
places, and to deduce from them their legitimate inferences; but he 
knows beyond a peradventure that certain changes have taken place 


° If any reflecting mind be surprised that the aids of the Divine Spirit should 
be deeper than our consciousness can reach, it must arise from the not having 
attended sufficiently to the nature and necessary limits of human consciousness. 
For the same impossibility exists as to the first acts and movements of our 
own will,—the furthest distance our recollection can follow back the traces 
never leads us to the first foot-marks.— Coleridge. 
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within him. Like him who was miraculously restored to sight, he 
may permit others to call in question all points respecting the 
matter that do not come within his own self-consciousness; as to 
these things, however, he will say, “ One thing I do know.” Nor 
are we to view the object of this divine process—the soul graciously 
emancipated from its own corruptions—as the merely passive 
though intelligent beholder and recipient of the work of the Spirit. 
It was not merely by using a metonymy that the apostle, as the 
prophet had before done, exhorted the people to repent and convert 
themselves ; for the aids of divine grace go no further than to enable 
the soul, by its own uncompelled action, to refuse the evil and choose 
the good. When the soul, thus enabled, makes that better choice, 
the work of conversion is effected—the soul is regenerated; and by 
continuing to hold the volitions in the line of the right, the soul 
becomes conformed by its own exercises (maintained indeed by 
gracious aids) to habits of righteousness. 

Following this train of speculation a little further, we may obtain 
some valuable suggestions respecting the difficult question of the 
sudden and thorough conversion of the soul, which some maintain 
as a fact, and others doubt as unphilosophical. With the facts in 
the case we have now nothing to do; we only inquire whether such 
a thorough regeneration of the moral nature is agreeable to the 
requirements of our philosophy. If the depravity of the soul is so 
complete that it is free in its own nature to will only evil, its power 
at any time to choose what is good must result from extraneous 
causes. ‘The existence and perpetual operation of such a counter- 
acting cause is one of the essential conditions of personal respon- 
sibility, which must therefore be sufficient to overcome the power of 
inbred sin, but not of such force as to compel the volitions. In 
such a case, the volitionary power of the soul always effectually 
determines the decision for good or evil. Now, if the extraneous 
influences in favour of the right are of such a force as to require a 
perpetual volitionary action against them to maintain the soul in its 
evil choice, the yielding to these influences necessarily determines 
the choice agreeably to their tendency. But in proportion to the 
volitionary energy, the resistance may be great, and the accumula- 
tion of external motives powerful; and when, after such a stubborn 
resistance, the will at length yields, and casts its power on the same 
side, the effects upon the whole moral character must be at once and 
thoroughly transforming. Whatever therefore may be the facts in 
the case, there is nothing unphilosophical in the notion that a great 
sinner may be suddenly and thoroughly converted. 

Pursuing our line of remark one stage further, we will next con- 
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sider the nature of Christian faith, in the light of Coleridge's philos- 
ophy, though not altogether as he has presented it; for on this point 
he seems not to have thought himself through his subject. Faith, 
evidently, has much in its nature that quite transcends reason, but 
we hold that it is in nothing contrary to reason; and, therefore, 
just as far as faith comes within the sphere of reason, it may be 
subjected to a philosophical analysis. Reason demonstrates man’s 
proper spiritual character, and his power of supersensuous percep- 
tion; but the range of its observations is confined to the world 
within: all its operations are subjective. Faith, on the contrary, 
is wholly objective in its operations; it looks constantly abroad, 
and contemplates things extraneous to its own subject... The teach- 
ings of natural theology, and the historical evidences of Christianity, 
have only a secondary relation to faith,—they reveal nothing to the 
interior soul. ‘The forces of evidence as to moral subjects are not 
realized to the mind by their own natural and necessary power, in 
such a manner as to occasion conviction; otherwise all who are ex- 
posed to the same external evidences would believe precisely alike. 
The state of the heart and the exercises of the will have much to do 
in determining the strength or weakness of conviction; so that men 
are held responsible for what they believe or disbelieve, as well as 
for what they do or leave undone. A susceptible heart, an atten- 
tive spirit, and an obedient will, are all indispensable requisites for 
the attainment and exercise of faith; and whatever unbelief exists 
in the face of revealed truth, exists through this perversity of 
spirit, and it is therefore at once sinful and the mother of all sins. 
The external evidences of revealed religion are the foundation of 
its temple of faith; the spiritual soul, with its intuitions and its pure 
reason, is the sacred shrine where it dwells, and whence it looks 
outward and upward to contemplate its objects,— 


“The things unknown to feeble sense, 
Unseen by reason’s glimmering rays.” 


To the human soul, in the perfection of its powers and susceptibili- 
ties, faith were as steady a property as either sense or reason ; but 
to human nature as it is, it must be a supernatural gift. It is not 
the less rational in its character, however, because of its super- 
natural origin. The restored life of one miraculously raised from 
the dead is only natural life, though supernaturally bestowed; and 
the reinstated reason of the maniac of Gadara was in no wise an- 
other thing from the same faculty enjoyed by him before his mad- 
ness had overtaken him, though now he had received it by a 
miraculous interposition. So the power of faith, restored by the 
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agency of the Divine Spirit, though above reason as to its objects, 
is nevertheless strictly agreeable to reason as a reality, and in its 
modes of operation. ‘The relations of faith to its appropriate objects 
are highly analogous to those of sense, as applied to material things, 
and of reason, to the internal states and to spiritual essences. Like 
theirs, its perceptions are direct and immediate ; and in its decisions 
it appeals for support only to its own perceptions, and it remains 
fixed in their certainty. It sees the truth of which the Scriptures 
bear their record, and appropriates the provisions and promises of 
the gospel, while the theologian is discussing their character and 
adaptation, and the Christian apologist is vindicating their title to 
credibility. Faith supplies its own evidences, and therefore it is 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
By it man becomes cognizant of spiritual things, and through its 
guidance he is led into all truth pertaining to his spiritual affairs. 


We have thus laid before the reader the distinctive features of 
the philosophical system to which Coleridge devoted all his power 
of thought and illustration, and which pervades all his works. To 
the mere philosopher, the single question of interest respecting it 
relates to its truth; as to which our author appeals to the facts of 
mental action as they are found in all rational minds, and to each one’s 
personal self-consciousness, with the fullest confidence that these will 
sustain his positions. But the Christian has a still higher interest 
in the question thus propounded to him. Holding his philosophy 
subordinate to his faith, he is nevertheless solicitous that this should 
be fortified by that, and confesses the embarrassment that he feels 
when they seem to disagree. Too long has the popular philosophy 
maintained an unfriendly relation to revealed religion; and the mys- 
teries of the Christian faith have been embraced, when indeed they 
have not been rejected, in defiance of the lessons of the schools. 
Man wants a philosophy that recognises his spiritual as well as his 
sensuous nature, and a theology which, so far as it comes within 
the sphere of philosophy, is agreeable to its requirements. This, it 
has been our purpose to show, is effected by the system of spiritual 
philosophy set forth by our author, which at once answers to the 
facts of man’s character, and illustrates the theology of the Scrip- 
tures. The most implicit believer of revelation cannot wholly divest 
himself of the influence of his reason over his faith; he believes 
there is a substantial harmony between them, though he may fail to 
find it; and though he defers his philosophy for the sake of his 
faith, yet he confidently expects a period in his mental history when 
the present apparent disagreement shall be harmonized. But so long 
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as they are at variance, they necessarily act as opposing forces, and 
the power of faith is diminished by whatever is attained by philos- 
ophy. How often and how sadly this has been experienced by many 
an intelligent and ingenuous spirit, who desired a faith for the soul’s 
comfort, but could not, even for such a boon, divest itself of its 
rationality, the confessions of many an inquiring spirit but too 
plainly demonstrate. How greatly would the faith of men be in- 
creased and rendered permanent, could all the influences of philoso- 
phy be added to its own inherent power,—an assistance to which 
the soul is entitled, and of which there is a very great necessity. 
The contest between the faith of the Church and the philosophy of 
the schools, since the days of Bacon, and especially since the in- 
auguration of Locke’s semi-materialism, has been a fearful one; and 
the ascendency of the faith over its antagonist.is proof of its inde- 
structibleness, and of the feeble hold that the latter has had upon the 
convictions of those who have adopted it for want of a better system. 
By the inauguration of a more rational and spiritual system, and one 
that answers to the real conditions of man’s character, philosophy 
itself will be greatly strengthened, and all its increased powers made 
available in behalf of revealed truth. 

Such being our settled convictions as to the practical nature of 
the subject under consideration, we cannot but congratulate the 
Christian public, and the advocates of sound philosophy, on the 
issue in this country of a standard edition of Coleridge’s Works, 
trusting that their general diffusion will go far toward effecting that 
harmony, just noticed, as so highly desirable. Nor can we forbear 
to avail ourselves of the present occasion to urge upon all who pos- 
sess at once the ingenuity and the ingenuousness to use them agree- 
ably to their design and tendency, to “read, learn, and thoroughly 
digest” what is thus offered them. Here, especially, may that class 
of minds who are alike dissatisfied with a soulless, materialistic 
scepticism on the one hand, and a blindfolded faith or a con- 
geries of transcendental vagaries—miscalled spiritual philosophy, 
but really a gilded atheism—on the other; here may such minds 
find a sure and safe middle-ground, where faith shall offer no vio- 
lence to reason, and where reason shall contribute its undivided 
suffrages to faith. ‘The times imperatively demand such a system 
of philosophy. The days of arbitrary authority are numbered; and 
even in matters of religion men will think and decide as free and 
rational beings. The dogmas of the theological teachers and the 
determinations of ecclesiastical councils can no longer compel the 
assent of minds that both can and will think rationally and in- 
dependently. With that interest which one feels for such manly 
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independence, we would not only applaud the bravery by which 
such have broken the leading-strings of authority, but would gladly 
afford them any aid in our power in this perilous enterprise. He 
that disdains to have others think for him must learn, what very 
few have learned, to think for himself; and in this arduous work 
the prudent man will seek to avail himself of all possible assistance. 
To all such, therefore, we commend Coleridge’s “ Aids to Reflection,” 
fully believing that they will prove to be what they profess to be,— 
that without the dogmatic air of the instructor, they are full of in- 
struction,—and while compelling to reflection they greatly facilitate 
the performance of the work they impose. He who reads Coleridge 
has the key of. knowledge in his own hand, by which he may open 
the portals of knowledge for himself, and Jearn not only what to 
believe, but the grounds of his convictions. He may indeed find 
cause to differ from his mentor—doubtless he will often do so, es- 
pecially because the teacher had many errors to unlearn, and a mind 
slow to be convinced of cherished prejudices—but his own teachings 
will most surely direct others in so doing. Above all, the man 
who pursues this method with himself, will never be ashamed of his 
own cherished opinions, because he will know the foundation upon 
which they are built, and, by whomsoever they may be challenged. 
he will be able to render a reason for the hope that is in him. 

We have confiaed our notices almost exclusively to the “ Aids to 
Reflection,” because they most fully and satisfactorily embody and 
illustrate the author’s philosophico-theological speculations. Other 
portions of his works, however, are valuable helps in the same studies, 
since they afford many illustrations and elucidations of the princi- 
ples here laid down in a more abstract form. “The Friend,” the 
“ Biographia Literaria,” the “Literary Remains,’ and even the 
“Table ‘l'alk,” abound in valuable reflections and illustrations, and 
afford not a few pregnant suggestions adapted equally to provoke 
that most unwelcome and infrequent exercise of the human mind— 
thinking—and to direct it upon a profitable track. 

Before dismissing these volumes, even temporarily, we must im- 
portune the learned editor, and the publishers, to immediately set 
about remedying a defect that greatly mars the worth of these 
invaluable volumes ; and to let all future editions—of which we trust 
there will be not a few—be free from it. We refer to the want of a 
comprehensive index to the subjects. If, as has been said, every 
book that is worthy to be read is worthy of an index, Coleridge’s 
Works are surely not unworthy of such an apparatus; and of all 
writers he has the most need of it, since the fragmentary and un- 
systematic form of his works makes some means of collecting the 
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scattered parts almost essential to a proper understanding of the 
whole. An index could readily be affixed to each volume—or, what 
would be better, a general index to the whole could be appended to 
the seventh—without sensibly increasing either its bulk or its cost; 
and we claim in behalf of the reading public, and especially in the 
name of the admirers of Coleridge, that Professor Shedd shall im- 
mediately render this further service to these works, with which his 
name is now so honourably associated. 





Art. IL—-THE SPIRIT AND MISSION OF .METHODISM. 


Some peculiar characteristic distinguishes every nation, and every 
period of its history. The last half-century has exhibited through- 
out Protestant Christendom a remarkable activity in all departments 
of society :.more especially has this been so in the United States. 
“ Progress” is inscribed on every banner. In the sciences and the 
arts, in morals and metaphysics, in civil and ecclesiastical polity, there 
is a general commotion—a restless, feverish effort to accomplish some- 
thing new and extraordinary—it is hoped something better than the 
past. 

It would be unwise to suppress these activities, either in the moral 
or the physical world. Men are fallible and finite, and therefore all 
their systems and organizations are subject to error and imperfec- 
tion. Every honest effort to eschew error and vindicate the truth 
is commendable. The mighty improvements of recent date are 
worthy of the gratulations of every patriot and every Christian. 
The present universal eagerness for still further advancement in- 
spires still higher hopes in the bosom of the philanthropist; but 
the frailties which have caused men to err heretofore should ad- 
monish them to take heed, lest in their attempts to eradicate existing 
evils in our civil, social, and religious systems, they do not fall 
into others equally pernicious. 

In physical science, and the mechanic arts, the widest scope may 
be allowed to the genius and skill of men; for mistakes in these 
soon correct themselves by a practical demonstration of their fal- 
lacy. But in morals, in metaphysics, in religion, it is not always 
so easy to discover the relation between cause and effect, and to 
determine the errors of a doctrine or creed by an application of its 
principles to the conduct of life. And misconception here is the 
more to be dreaded, as the interests involved are so much the higher. 

Fourtu Series, Vou. VI.—4 
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Among the organizations which have participated, more or less, 
in the progressive spirit of the times, is the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. We are happy to know, however, that this spirit of change 
has not impeached the cardinal doctrines of the Church, nor has it 
assailed to any great extent her existing usages, but is rather cumu- 
lative in its character, seeking to make additions to her administra- 
tive and disciplinary economy. 

It is not the design of this article to discuss the propriety of any 
changes already made, or of those proposed to be made. All mere 
prudential rules may require modification and amendment, to meet 
the ever-varying condition and circumstances of the organization 
which they were ordained to regulate. And, doubtless, there may 
be exigencies now existing, demanding an enlargement and altera- 
tion of the original secular ordinances of the Church; but it is our 
design to fortify certain principles and regulations of Methodism 
against all encroachment, from all quarters. While it is granted 
that some parts of her economy may be modified, or dispensed with 
altogether, it is the design of this article to show that there are at 
least two things essential to the success of the Church, which must 
be allowed to remain as they are and have been. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to say, without vain-glory or 
bigotry, that, during the last century, no ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion has achieved more distinguished success than the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. ‘To what has this been attributable? In the 
fundamental articles of her creed she is identical with all other or- 
thodox denominations. It will not suffice, therefore, to assign her 
success to her doctrines alone. Nor will a reference to her schools, 
and general educational economy, or the learning of her ministry, 
or the amount and mode of application of her pecuniary resources 
solve the problem. In all these respects she has been equalled, 
and in some of them surpassed, by other sects. She has enjoyed no 
patronage from the state. No Mohammed has unsheathed the sword 
to propagate her dogmas, or to conquer proselytes. She has not pan- 
dered to the corrupt passions and propensions of human nature; 
for her peculiar tenet is Christian perfection, and her avowed mission 
is “to spread Scriptural holiness over these lands.” She has never 
been the special favourite of the great. She commenced her career 
amid the gibes, and sneers, and persecutions of ungodly men; and, 
even at this day, she is sometimes the object of contumely and de- 
rision, not only from the infidel and the scorner, but also from 
the self-righteous and Pharisaic. Nevertheless, she has come up 
out of the wilderness, and stands forth “fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” 
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To what shall we ascribe her astonishing progress and power? 
Apart from the grace of God nothing good can be done. ‘T'o God 
be all the glory. But what special principle or usage of Methodism, 
blessed by the grace of God, has been specially instrumental in the 
accomplishment of such vast and glorious results? Among the 
causes most prominent are: first, her earnestness—what Carlyle 
would call her “ Heart-earnestness ;” and, secondly, her system of 
Itinerancy. ‘To a brief consideration of these, the reader’s attention 
is respectfully solicited. 

The rapid diffusion of Methodism attracted the attention of the 
philosophic mind of the great Chalmers. And when he, as the re- 
sult of his investigation, declared that Methodism was “ Christianity 
in earnest,” he meant no idle compliment. ‘To suppose so, would 
do injustice to the grave character of his mind and heart. He 
intended to announce an important principle. He meant to be 
understood, that abstract theology, and metaphysical dogmas, and 
mere creeds and catechisms, and decrees of ecclesiastical councils, 
would never convert the world. He intended that it should be im- 
plied that speculative and formal Christianity would never accom- 
plish the object designed by the promulgation of the gospel. He 
wished to be understood that the mere moralist might preach virtue, 
and doctors of divinity expound the doctrines ef the Bible, with all 
the precision of faultless logic, and every sanction of orthodoxy, 
and the people would still remain like the clay-image of Prometheus 
—cold, unmoved, and spiritually dead—till touched by the fire which 
the earnest heart brings down from Heaven. 

All observation of man’s moral constitution evinces the mighty 
influence of earnestness of heart and character, as an element of 
moral power, in the accomplishment of anything dependent upon the 
voluntary power and codperation of mankind. ‘The will, in matters 
of moral reformation, seldom yields to the mere convictions of the 
understanding. 

“Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” 


The heart is the great motive power of human action. “That 
faith,” says Hannah More, “which is purely a conviction of the 
understanding, seldom stirs beyond the point at which it first sits 
down.” The intellectual faculties never achieve much, apart from 
the concurring and impelling influence of the affections. But the 
affections are depraved and averse to virtue. ‘They, too, need 
something to arouse them to action. How can this be done? 
How can they be enlisted and excited to moral and religious 
effort? 
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Dr. Chalmers had been taught by his own early ministerial 
experience that the brightest mind may pour its radiance upon the 
people, while they shall remain, like the northern ice-field, mirroring 
the coruscations of the Borealis above it, cold and impassive; 
but his later experience had also taught him, that the same intel- 
lectual light, bathed and warmed in the energies and ardour of an 
earnest heart, and falling upon the very same people, could and 
would inspire them with a vigorous and virtuous activity. There is 
a contagious confidence in the earnest heart—a kind of moral magnet- 
ism—which attracts the will, and secures the faith and cooperation 
of men. Like the vernal sun, whose genial rays dissolve the icy 
fetters that bind the earth, and warm into life, and power, and 
beauty, animate and inanimate creation, so the fervour of the earnest 
Christian soul sheds its quickening lustre over the moral wastes of 
society, eliciting the sympathies, exciting the affections, and impel- 
ling the minds of men to the achievement of good deeds. “The 
passions,” says Mr. Fletcher, “are the springs by which we are 
usually actuated. Reason alone is too weak to put us in motion 
as often as duty requires; but when love, that sacred passion of the 
faithful, comes to its assistance, we are then sweetly constrained to 
act in conformity to the various relations we sustain in civil and 
religious life.” 

It has been said that “history is philosophy teaching by example.” 
What are the lessons that history—profane as well as sacred—has 
taught us on this subject? Her annals have not recorded an in- 
stance of a man or a people, that ever rose to enduring eminence 
and glory, who were not distinguished by earnestness of heart and 
energy of purpose. If we look into the quiet chamber of the 
student who has excelled in learning, we shall find him an earnest 
man—a man of faith. If we investigate the life of the man remark- 
able for his holiness of life, we shall hear him constantly exclaiming, 
in the language of the Psalmist,—‘‘ My heart is fixed, O God! my 
heart is fixed.” If we desire to analyze the orator’s power over his 
auditory, it will be found deep in his own earnest heart. “ ‘True 
eloquence,” said Milton, “I find to be none but serious and hearty 
love of the truth” * * * * “whose mind is fully possessed with 
a fervent desire to know good things, and with the dearest charity 
to infuse the knowledge of them into others. When such a man 
would speak, his words, like so many airy servitors, trip about him 
at command, and in well-ordered files, as he would wish, fall aptly 
into their places.” Referring to this sentiment of the great poet, 
so quaintly and yet so forcibly expressed, Mr. Legare, who was, 
perhaps, the most accomplished scholar that this country has 
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ever produced, declared that it comprehended “the great cardinal 
principles of all sound rhetoric, and was worth more than all Quin- 
tilian’s twelve books put together.” * * * * “It is given to no 
man, be his genius or accomplishments what they may, to sway with 
a real empire great masses, with any other voice than that of faith 
animated by hope; but, above all, inflamed with zeal, and with 
‘dearest charity,’ to impress his convictions on others.” 

What is the reason that Clay had more influence over the masses, 
and even over the senate, than Webster? His logical powers were 
no better; his language was no better; his mental capacity was not 
superior: for in these respects Webster had no superior, if he had 
an equal. But Mr. Clay always threw his great heart into his 
cause; he was always in earnest. The people,felt that he was in 
earnest; the senate felt that he was in earnest: and people and 
senate, like the willow in the blast, bowed to the power of his burn- 
ing eloquence and fervid spirit. 

Peter the Hermit affords a striking example. Impartial history 
assigns to him no great amount of talent, and very meagre literary 
accomplishments. He had not the learning of the scholar, nor the 
graces of the orator; yet he set Europe on fire, and at his bidding 
hundreds of thousands rushed to enrol themselves in the ranks of 
the Crusaders. It must be admitted that the hermit was a fanatic; 
but what is fanaticism but true zeal run mad? And the maxim 
that no heresiarch was ever dangerous whose temperament was not 
vehement, is an argument in favour of legitimate zeal and earnest- 
ness. ‘I'he fact that fire, when it escapes from its proper limits, is 
a dangerous and destructive element, is no reason why there should 
be no fire at all. Nay, it is no reason why there should not be a 
great deal of fire, where a great deal of heat is necessary. 

Take a more deserving example. The African Bishop Augustine 
was, it is true, a man of great intellectual capacity ; but it was his 
heart that incited his mind to action. When the elegant historian, 
Mr. Bancroft, full of admiration, describes this celebrated ecclesi- 
astic,—“ when not a province, nor city, nor village, nor family 
was safe; confident that though Rome tottered, the hope of man 
would endure; rescuing from the wreck of the old world the truths 
that would renew humanity, and sheltering them in a cloister,’—he 
represents him as being animated by a “ burning heart.” 

So, when the same historian writes of Luther,—“ at whose bidding 
truth leaped from the cloister-walls, and challenged man to make 
her his guest, aroused every intelligence to acts of private judg- 
ment, and changed a dependent, recipient people into a reflecting, 
inquiring people,”—he describes him as accomplishing the mighty 
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work with a “heart of flame.” Perhaps, indeed, few parts of 
history afford a more striking confirmation of the appeal we are 
making to her records than the Reformation. There was Eras- 
mus, whose learning confounded cardinals and casuists; whose 
wit exasperated a corrupt hierarchy to desperation; whose rail- 
lery made folly laugh at itself; whose ridicule caused vice to 
blush at her own turpitude. There was Melancthon, the philoso- 
pher and the theologian, whose doctrinal theses and polemical writ- 
ings were unsurpassed then, and perhaps are so still. But Rome 
baffled all these intellectual and literary agencies and influences. 
Luther entered the lists. He came with no supereminent mental 
endowments, no extraordinary stores of learning; but he came with 
a heart full of faith and the Holy Ghost. He came in earnest; and 
his earnestness, like electricity, smote the hearts of the people, and 
quickened them into life and activity. ‘The strongholds, and im- 
aginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God,” were “cast down” by it. Devils and diets fled 
before the vehement energies of the intrepid reformer; and the very 
Vatican trembled at the bare mention of his name. 

Signal exemplifications of the same principle are displayed in our 
own national history. The admirers of the “ Pilgrim Fathers” as- 
cribe the present advanced and happy moral and political condition 
of our federal Union to the principles and virtues of these worthies. 
But who were the adventurers who first stood on “Old Ply- 
mouth Rock,’ having abandoned the homes of their childhood 
and the land of their fathers, for conscience’ sake? Were they 
the kings and conquerors of the old world coming to found an 
empire in the new? Were they a colony of learned theologians, 
—the doctors of Oxford and Geneva? Were they the literati of 
Europe? Notso. No stars and garters, no glittering coronets, no 
mitred hierarchy, no emblems of royal power, no display of military 
authority, were seen on the decks of the “Mayflower.” They 
were a little crew of European peasantry. Nevertheless, these 
plain, unsophisticated men kindled a flame amid the snows of our 
northern shores, whose light has, ever since, been a beacon to guide 
the oppressed of every clime and kindred to civil and religious 
freedom. What was the principle of this power and influence? It 
was earnestness of heart and purpose; it was heroic, fervent faith. 

Let us pass to another quarter of our country, and another period 
of its history. ‘The writer of this article recently stood on the very 
spot where the first effective impulse was given to the ball of the 
American Revolution; and as we thought of the past and con- 
templated the present, we felt like exclaiming, in the language of 
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the younger Adams,—‘‘ How sublime the transition from gloom to 
glory!’ But when and how did this glorious transition commence ? 
Let us look into the House of Burgesses of Virginia. ‘There sits 
the high-born Robinson in the chair; there are the fiery spirits of the 
Randolphs; there is the classic Lee; there is the pure and spotless 
Wythe. But they are chilled and powerless in the dark shadow of 
the British throne,—spellbound by hereditary reverence for royal 
prerogative and prescriptive authority. It was reserved for the 
obscure son of a Hanover-county farmer—the unlettered, untitled 
Henry—to dissolve the charm of the tyrant. And when we see 
him rising in his place, and, in the midst of cries of treason from 
every part of the hall, denouncing his country’s oppressor; and 
when afterward, responsive to his voice, the echo’ comes back from 
every mountain and every shore, from Massachusetts Bay to Savan- 
nah, “Give me liberty, or give me death,”—tell us what was the 
secret of his power? Was it the excellence of his rhetoric ?—was 
it the force of his logic ?—was it his intellectual supremacy? Nay! 
Divest the character of Mr. Henry of the veneration in which tra- 
dition has embalmed it, and strip it of the flowers with which the 
rhapsodies of Mr. Wirt have adorned it, and sober criticism will 
not award to him the highest degree of excellence in any of these 
respects. His heart—his bold, earnest heart of flame—was the source 
of his power over his countrymen. 

How was the secession of the Free Church of Scotland in 1843 
accomplished? Who was the master-spirit of that event, scarcely 
second in sublimity and importance to the Reformation itself? 
For a century or more the evangelical party had been exclaim- 
ing, in some form or other, against the assumptions of the civil 
authority, to coerce the reception and induction of the nominecs 
of wicked and ungodly patrons. The most gifted intellects of this 
most intellectual nation had exhausted every source of argument in 
resisting governmental dictation in matters of spiritual concernment. 
The pulpit had not been silent in its remonstrances for a hundred 
years. ‘The press groaned daily beneath the burden of the contro- 
versy. The weight of talent was in favour of the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Church. Leaining, religion, and the Bible espoused 
the same side of the question. ‘The government party could hold 
out no longer. It was silenced; and, virtually acknowledging itself 
vanquished in the argument, it fell back upon the decree of the Court 
of Sessions, and upon the covetousness and selfishness of human na- 
ture, complacently reposing upon the conviction that the evangelical 
ministers would never renounce their livings merely to vindicate an 
abstract principle. 
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Thus the public understanding was enlightened. The argument 
was complete. ‘The conviction of the national mind was thorough 
and universal. And yet the day of freedom lingered. What was 
wanting to consummate the designs of Heaven, and emancipate the 
conscience of Scotland from the corrupting thraldom of the civil 
power? It was an earnest man—a man with a soul of fire, and a 
heart of flame. God sent the man! Ever since the General 
Assembly of 1816, Chalmers had been infusing his own earnest 
faith and spirit into the Church. His words, like the arrow of the 
ancient archer, caught fire as they flew; and, like the steel upon the 
flint, his arguments struck fire from the Scotch heart. The spiritu- 
ality of the Church increased daily. She became more and more 
earnest. God was preparing her for the 18th of May, 1843. That 
day arrived to chronicle an event of moral grandeur such as the 
world has seldom witnessed. 

The limits of this article will not allow a particular reference to 
the events of that remarkable occasion. Nor is such a reference 
necessary now, while the heart is still throbbing with emotions pro- 
duced by descriptions of the scene so recently passed away. 
Nevertheless, we may pause a moment to look upon those vast mul- 
titudes that are pouring along the streets of Edinburgh toward St. 
Andrews, till the precincts of that sanctuary present a wide sea of 
eager faces. The noble and ignoble are there, regardless of the 
distinction. Youth and hoary age mingle together, unmindful 
of the difference. The élite of Scotland’s proudest cities are 
jostled by the Highland peasant, who has come down from his 
mountain-home, whither his fathers fled from the persecutions of 
Rome. Every other consideration is absorbed in one common 
solicitude. But through all the mighty throng the long-smothered 
fire of Knox and Henderson is rekindling in the hearts of the chil- 
dren of the covenant. Whence all this extraordinary excitement? 
How is it that the masses, until recently so indifferent, so callous 
to the concerns of the Church, so lukewarm, so unspiritual, are now 
even clamouring at the delay of their champions and leaders? 
What has produced this popular, nay, this Christian fervour, in the 
usually cold, circumspect, not to say phlegmatic heart of the Scotch 
nation? Who has thus stirred the deep elements of the Scotch 
mind to this unwonted degree of activity and enthusaism? Wait a 
moment. The people shall answer for themselves. The doors of 
St. Andrews will open presently. Meantime, what has hushed the 
eager multitudes into absolute silence? This is, indeed, “ breathless 
expectation.” You are startled by the exclamation—‘“ They are 
coming!” and all is again silent. But who are coming? More 
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than four hundred of Scotland’s best clergy are falling into the 
ranks of that procession—turning their backs not only upon the 
royal commissioner, but also upon the temples where they and their 
fathers have preached Christ for ages past; upon the dear manses, 
consecrated by the pious tears and prayers of centuries; upon com- 
fort and competency, to cast themselves, and their wives, and their 
children upon God and the Church. They come; but still the 
vast multitude are hushed like the deep calm sea before the storm. 
A murmur is heard along the shore, ever and anon. So of this mul- 
titude. As their eyes survey the ranks of the seceding divines, they 
are unconsciously murmuring their names: “There is Dunlap— 
there is Welsh—here comes Cunningham—yonder is M’Candlish.” 
Yes! Scotland’s best talents—Scotland’s greatest/learning—men of 
whom the world might boast, are there. But still the masses are not 
satisfied. There is one name they have not yet pronounced. A tall, 
manly form, with concentrated brow and heaving heart, steps forward 
to the van of the procession; and forthwith the ery runs through the 
multitude—“ There comes old Chalmers!” It is caught up and re- 
peated from one to another, till every tongue has swelled the accla- 
mation. And every beating heart and every gushing eye of that 
vast multitude affords another attestation of the moral power of an 
earnest heart and fervent zeal. It was so then. It is so still. It 
always will be so. Chalmers was a man of extensive erudition; 
but in this he did by no means surpass many of his contem- 
poraries. He was a man of great intellectual capacity, but not 
greater than some of his coadjutors. He was eloquent; but even in 
this respect he had his peers. But in earnestness and zeal he stood 
alone; and these were the mainsprings of that great national move- 
ment which resulted in the establishment of the Free Church of 
Scotland. 

But the history of the primitive Church affords, perhaps, the 
most conclusive demonstration of the principle we are discussing. 
Christianity was not propagated by kings, or councils, or conquerors. 
Its Divine Author went not for his apostles to the princes of Judea, 
or the rabbins of the Sanhedrim. His prescience saw that the 
Temple and the palace would not furnish the men to endure 
the persecutions which awaited his disciples. The earnest heart of 
martyrdom did not “dwell in king’s houses.” He sought for it 
elsewhere, and found it among the fishermen and tax-gatherers of 
Galilee. It was to them he confided the incipient work of the 
world’s evangelization; to them he said, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” Go into the midst 
of perils and prisons. Go, without scrip, or purse, or sword, and 
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encounter the treachery of the Jew, the cross of the Roman, and the 
wild beasts of the Gentile. And they went, poor in the world’s 
esteem, but rich in faith. And thus chosen and commissioned, 
these obscure followers of the “despised Nazarene” lifted up the 
standard of their Master on the walls of Jerusalem, in sight of his 
erucifiers. They planted it on Mars Hill, in the midst of the 
myriad gods of Athens, and of their haughty worshippers. They 
preached Jesus in the palace of the Czsars, while the streets of 
Rome were flowing with Christian blood. And wheresoever they 
went superstition and idolatry began to disappear. Classic shrines, 
hoary with age, were deserted. The metaphysics of Aristotle, the 
morals of Seneca, the sublime speculations of Plato, and the almost 
divine teachings of Socrates, yielded to the purer doctrines and bet- 
ter hopes of the gospel, as written by Matthew the publican, and 
preached by Peter the fisherman. Thus, and by such men, was 
that gospel promulgated, and its doctrines established, which bring 
“Jife and immortality to light;” which kindles hopes in the bosom 
of humanity that death cannot extinguish; which cheers earth’s 
weariest pilgrim through all his toils and trials; robs death of its 
sting, and the grave of its victory; and points the dying saint to a 
crown of unfading glory. 

And thus the extraordinary diffusion of Christianity, under the 
preaching of the primitive apostles, and all through the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, is a most irrefutable demonstration 
of the potency of an earnest faith. The annals of Methodism afford 
manifold signal and glorious illustrations of this principle. The 
incessant labours, the bitter denunciations, the vile calumnies, the 
furious mobs, the perils by sea and the perils by land, the perpetual 
persecutions through which Mr. Wesley passed, hardly less, if less 
at all, than those encountered by Luther and his contemporary re- 
formers, leave no doubt of the earnestness and zeal of the founder 
of Methodism. The labours of Bishop Asbury, his journeys through 
the wilderness, his encounters with the savages, rivalling in perils 
and thrilling incidents the Anabasis of Xenophon; the privations 
and sufferings, the conquests and triumphs, the trials and achieve- 
ments of the solitary “ circuit-rider,” pursuing the wanderers from the 
fold of his Master along our frontier settlements,—these things, and a 
thousand others connected with the history of the Church, supply 
ample materials for cogent and conclusive attestation of the almost 
omnipotent power of earnestness and zeal. The rapid spread and 
progress of Methodism can only be accounted for by referring them 
to these instrumentalities. 

Now there is danger of forgetting this principle. Success and 
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power are of corrupting tendency. They have ruined multitudes 
of individuals. They have destroyed nations. They are the pro- 
lific source of that “ease in Zion” which is so disastrous to vital 
piety. And now that the Methodist Episcopal Church has as- 
sumed a position where she can no longer be despised; now that 
she has become powerful and respectable, even in the estimation of 
the world; now that it is no- longer considered disreputable to be 
connected with her, and men begin to perceive that they may derive 
honour, or profit, or both, by being found within her pale; and now, 
when she no longer feels the purifying influence of persecution, 
there is danger of formal professions and a mammon-spirited mem-’ 
bership. ‘There is danger of pride and vainglory.. There is danger 
of trusting in her own strength, and forgetting her dependence upon 
the grace of God. And thus surrounded by all these perils, there 
is danger of losing her pristine simplicity, zeal, and earnest faith. 
O let her invoke the spirit of our fathers, and, through all time to 
come, remain “a peculiar people, zealous of good works!” 

It was a wise remark of Phocion, that “no state ever ceased to 
be prosperous while she adhered to those principles and institutions 
to which she owed her prosperity.” ‘This maxim is equally true 
when applied to the Church. Let the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
therefore, beware, lest her future disasters shall be reproved by the 
superior wisdom of the Athenian statesman. 


Il. The Itinerancy of the Methodist Episcopal Church is an im- 
portant secondary agency in promoting her progress and success. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the apostolic origin and authority 
of this feature of her economy. We are willing to take it as we 
find it, convinced that whether it be according to primitive usage 
or not, it is an admirable and efficient instrumentality. It appears 
to us, moreover, to be almost a necessary result of that faith which 
works by love. An earnest Christianity must be aggressive—must 
be missionary. It cannot remain stationary, or be kept in seclusion. 
It will not be satisfied with a parish less than the world; for it has 
a message of mercy to “every creature.” 

But, apart from these general considerations, what response shall 
be made to the allegations of some, who declare that the itinerancy 
has accomplished its mission, and ought to be discontinued? There 
is one fact, particularly, which may be referred to as a replication 
to this fancy of our reformers. If, heretofore, wide extent of terri- 
tory and sparseness of population, where a local, settled ministry 
cannot be supported, have demanded a travelling ministry, do not 
the same difficulties still demand the same regulations to meet them ? 
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Far from admitting the inutility of an itinerating ministry, ever in 
the most densely populated districts, including our largest cities, 
where, it may be asked, is there a rural population of any considera- 
ble extent, that could be regularly supplied by a local clergy? 
In 1850 the average number of inhabitants in the United States to 
each square mile—excluding Texas, California, and the territories— 
was not quite eighteen; including these, about ten. Nor can the | 
states be so classified as to connect any considerable extent of coun- 
try, so fully inhabited, as to obviate the necessity of a travelling | 
ministry. ‘Take the six New-England States, for instance. Their 
average population to the square mile, including cities and towns, is 
only forty-three inhabitants. So of the Middle States, including 
Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio: they contain an average to the 
square mile of only fifty-seven inhabitants. The average of the 
six cotton-planting states is only twelve; of the central slave states, 
—namely, Virginia, North Carolina, ''ennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Arkansas,—seventeen; and of the five northwestern states,— F 
Indiana, Lilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and lowa,—eleven. These ; 
facts need no explication; they speak for themselves. If there 
were no part of the-population supplied by other denominations, 
and every man, woman, and child belonged to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, there are many large sections of the country where a 
settled ministry could not be maintained. Indeed, notwithstanding 
the efforts of all the Churches combined, there are portions of the 
older states where even the Methodist itinerant has never been 
heard. 

But look at ‘Texas, containing some 237,321 square miles, and 
less than one inhabitant for each. California, containing 188,982 
square miles, has little more than one inhabitant for each square 
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All this territory is soon to be filled with human beings. The 
pioneer has already pitched his tent there in many a rich valley. 
‘The smoke from his cabin is curling above the trees along a hundred 
rivers, to guide the footsteps of God’s messengers to his humble 
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home. Thousands are on the way thither. Immigrants from all 
quarters of the babbling earth are settling along the rich savannas. 
Ere long a considerable population will be scattered all through this 
immense domain. Who shall preach the gospel to these people, if 
it be not the Methodist itinerant? Moreover, if Methodists earn- 
estly love their doctrines and economy, does not duty demand of 
them that they shall, by their mode of preaching, so admirably 
adapted to do it, preédccupy this great field of evangelical enterprise, 
and incorporate their faith and usages in the very framework of 
society, and thus let them “ grow with the growth, and strengthen 
with the strength” of the people? But above all, a sense of 
Christian obligation, aside from all considerations of mere denomi- 
national advantage, calls upon the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with a voice divinely imperative, to preach the gospel to the families 
who will soon be dispersed throughout these territories, since she 
must do it, if it be done at all, and since she can only do it by 
means of her itinerancy. 

It would seem that the hand of Divine Providence is palpably 
manifest in the present organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, directly involving her existing and prospective relations to 
this great work. By her peculiar economy she can and does send 
her ministry on the front wave of the tide of population, as it swells 
up our rivers and flows out into the wilderness. The immigrant— 
whether from old England or New-England, New-York or Norway, 
Pennsylvania or Prussia, Iowa or Ireland, China or California—no 
matter whence he comes, has hardly erected his cottage in the wil- 
derness, when the itinerant knocks at his door to “reprove him of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment;”’ and under his faithful 
ministry, long before a house has been erected, or a public altar con- 
secrated to the worship of the Most High, the praises of redeeming 
grace are ascending from a thousand groves and a thousand fire- 
sides. Such is the happy adaptation of the itinerancy to the exi- 
gencies of this great work; and yet there are those who wish to 
abolish it! 

It were by no means uncharitable to aver that no man, with true 
Christian philanthropy in his heart, can contemplate the future des- 
tinies of these vast territories without the deepest solicitude. Let 
us pause a moment to realize, if we can, the grandeur of the prospect, 
and to hearken to the voice which God is uttering to his Church in 
all of her branches. 

Mr. Kennedy, the late supermtendent of the census, reports that 
the decennial increase of population in the United States has 
averaged three and a half per centum. The same rate of increase 
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for eighty years to come would make our population, at the end of 
that period, amount to upward of two hundred and twenty-five mill- 
ions. Now, it is probable that seventy-five or a hundred millions 
of this increase of people will inhabit this new domain. No argu- 
mentation can make a stronger appeal for Christian effort than 
the simple announcement of this fact. He is unworthy of the name 
of Methodist who does not feel an increased sense of responsibility 
and obligation resting upon him in view of it. Other branches of the 
Church are beginning to manifest a most lively and commendable 
appreciation of the emergency, and are buckling on their armour for 
rich and glorious conquests on this new and boundless field of Chris- 
tian warfare. he true friend of Christ cannot restrain emotions of 
a kind of divine chivalry as he sees the various divisions of His fol- 
lowers rallying around his standard. It is worth the while to pass 
them in review. 

Yonder floats the Presbyterian banner, over an aggregate array of 
some four hundred thousand soldiers of the cross, good and true. 
Here the Baptist legions spread along the plains, more than eight 
hundred thousand strong, full of zeal, and eager for the onset. The 
Episcopalian cohort, though not so numerous, is animated by the 
memory of its ancient renown. ‘There, too, is the Lutheran brigade, 
full of the energy of the great reformer whose name they honour. 
The smaller tribes are gathering from mountain and valley, like the 
roar of many waters. What of our own Methodist cavalry, contain- 
ing in its three grand divisions upward of one million three hundred 
thousand souls? Already there are more than six thousand itiner- 
ants in the saddle—captains of the host—booted and spurred, 
with sword unsheathed-—the “sword of the Spirit.” They remind 
one of Mr. Good’s elegant translation of Job’s description of the 


horse :— 
“He exclaimeth among the trumpets, aha! 
And scenteth the battle afar off, 
The thunder of the chieftains, and the shouting.” 


Shall the Methodist Church—thus equipped, disciplined, and 
ready for the work, now when the finest field for her peculiar opera- 
tions that ever she occupied is opening around her—be recreant to 
her trust? Surely now is not the time to speculate about the 
utility of her system of itinerancy, or to favour measures which may 
cripple and destroy its energy and efficiency, or to be bickering about 
unessential disciplinary ordinances, when millions of souls—famishing 
in the wilderness of Oregon, Utah, Nebraska, and our other territories 
—will ere long be crying aloud for the word of life. It would be far 
more consistent with the spirit and obligations of true Christian 
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charity to labour to accelerate the day (a day which some now living 
may yet see, if the Church be faithful to her duty) when these vast 
territories, having become the seat of civilization and refinement, 
adorned by a hundred cities, and enlivened by ten thousand villages, 
and inhabited by eighty, or one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 
millions of people, shall be divided into thirty, or forty, or fifty 
conferences, representing the interests of three, or five, or ten mill- 
ions of pious members of the Methodist Church. It were far better 
to cherish the hope, and labour to see it fulfilled, that ere the present 
century has expired, men shall read the proceedings of a Santa Fe 
Conference, a Salt Lake Conference, a Puget’s Sound Conference, 
a Kansas River Conference, a Rocky Mountain Conference, a Bear 
River Conference. What say some of our young meh just entering the 
ministry toa pleasant excursion by railroad to a General Conference in 
the Willamette Valley, before they finally shall retire from their Chris- 
tian warfare? 1s sucha proposition too extravagant to be entertained? 
Who, at least, shall say that, three-quarters of a century hence, 
delegates from Cape Cod on the Atlantic, shall not meet delegates 
from Cape Oxford on the Pacific, in General Conference at St. 
Louis, or some yet unnamed city still further toward the Rocky 
Mountains, as the most central point of our wide-spread itinerancy ? 
The simple thought of this, sustained as it is by the highest degree 
of probability, is thrilling; but the mind, expanded by the gran- 
deur of the prospect, becomes inspired by the contemplation 
with other thoughts still more thrilling and exalting—burning 
thoughts—enough to set the Christian’s soul on fire. If the Church, 
in all her various branches, is true to her trust, the time is just at 
hand when this wide continent shall be Christianized all over— 
Protestantized, if Protestants shall be faithful to themselves and to 
God. A few relics of the heathen may still remain to remind our 
children of the superiority of the Christian’s faith; but, in a sense 
properly considered general, the name of Messiah shall be sung in 
every valley and every plain, on every mountain and every river 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Lake Superior to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


“From each craggy mountain 
The sacred shout shall fly ; 
And shady vale and fountain 
Shall echo the reply. 
High tower and lowly dwelling 
Shall send the chorus round.” 


Thus will this great “ Western world” become the head-quarters 
of Protestant Christendom. It is now the “land of the free and 
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the home of the brave ;” but it will then be the first Christian power 
on the earth. Think of a nation containing a Protestant Christian 
population of two hundred millions! The missionary efforts of the 
various denominations are now accomplishing much; but what can 
be done when these efforts are sustained by two hundred millions 
of Christian population, and by an actual Church-membership ex- 
ceeding the entire number of inhabitants now in the United States ? 
Now the Churches send out a few hundred missionaries ; but then 
they will be able to supply a thousand foreign fields with evangeli- 
cal labourers. ‘The word of God, already printed in almost all the 
dialects of babbling man, shall indeed “ take the wings of the morn- 
ing and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth.” And will there 
not then be an almost literal fulfilment of the vision of the apostle, 
when he saw “the angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and 
to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people?’ From all 
along our two ocean shores, from the Atlantic side and the Pacific 
side, from the centre and the circumference of this vast continent, 
streams of light, and knowledge, and religion, with their inseparable 
blessings of civil liberty, shall be poured back upon the pagan mill- 
ions of the Eastern Hemisphere, till “the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” ©! it were 
a holy ambition among the various divisions of Christ’s Church 
to “ strive for the mastery” in advancing and accelerating these 
glorious results; and, therefore, we here record our appeal to the 
Methodist itinerancy to aspire to lead the van of the sacramental 
host. 

Motives. too, for prompt and vigorous effort to secure a speedy 
and permanent ascendency of Christian influence in these territories 
are multiplied, and their obligation augmented, by the fact, that in- 
fidelity, in her most hideous and disgusting forms, has fastened her 
lustful eye upon some of the fairest portions of them, and is, even 
now, intrenching herself in possession of them, where, like Circe, she 
sits decoying by her blandishments the simple and unwary into her 
embraces, transforming them into brutes. 

And this necessity assumes increased interest when contemplated 
in the light of an intelligent patriotism. Religion is the great con- 
servative element of democratic institutions. The laws of the land 
are the only legitimate sovereign of a free people; but in a repub- 
lic the Jaws are no less the creature than the master of the people. 
They are the result of public opinion. It is a matter of the highest 
importance, therefore, that there should always be a pure and whole- 
some public sentiment; but to secure this there must always be a 
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pure and wholesome religious influence operating upon the public 
sentiment. 

Looking to the nationa! defences, in view of our recent acquisi- 
tions of territory, and, more especially, with reference to English 
and French colonization in Central America, Lieutenant Maury 
recently suggested : “ Build that railroad to the Pacific—strengthen 
the naval arm—fortify Key West and the Tortugas—go to casting 
new and improved heavy ordnance for both navy and army—and 
make Pensacola what she ought to be.” 

This may all be very well. These suggestions may be the dictates 
of a wise and patriotic forecast. But while our statesmen are thus 
providing the necessary physical means of strengthening and con- 
solidating the national powers and security, let the Christian re- 
member, ‘that “ Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it;” that morality and religion are the only sure basis of 
popular government. “Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity,” said President Washington in his fare- 
well address, “religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labour to subvert these great pillars of human happiness,—these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and cherish them.” 

It is not, therefore, as Christians only, but as patriots also, that 
the various Churches should exert themselves to meet the early 
settlers in our territories with the Bible, and indoctrinate the public 
mind there, from the very beginning, with the principles of our 
holy Christianity. It may be well to “make Pensacola what she 
ought to be,” and to bestow due regard upon all the national de- 
fences; but if the people are made what they ought to be, then the 
hearts of the citizens will constitute a security more reliable than 
“Key West,” and stronger than the “naval arm” can be made. 

It was well remarked by Mr. Everett, in his recent address be- 
fore the Colonization Society: “It is not political nor military 
power, but moral sentiment, principally under the guidance and in- 
fluence of religious zeal, that has, in all ages, civilized the world.” 
And may it not be said that it will require the same salutary influ- 
ence to perpetuate the civilization of the world? 

And now, with such a work to do, and such events impending, 
what time is there—what room is there—to quarrel about minor 
points? to be angry, because our own individual schemes of dis- 
ciplinary economy are not allowed to prevail? to be prescribing 
new tests and new dogmas, which neither Christ nor his apostles 
ever prescribed? to be threatening schism and secession, when God, 
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in his providence, is calling upon every true-hearted Methodist to 
extend the victories of the cross in the salvation of souls? Espe- 
cially, it is no time to talk of abandoning the itinerancy, or to en- 
danger it by questionable measures of reform. Nay, let no rude 
or sacrilegious hand touch it! Procul! procul! este profant! 
When the itinerancy falls, Methodism falls with it. But it will not 
fall. It must not fall! It is the child of God. It has been nur- 
tured by his hand, and honoured by his special grace. It is just 
getting out of its pupilage, and assuming a mature and manly vigour. 
Its past achievements are but the earnest of its future triumphs. 
Commencing in Europe, little more than a century ago, it is 
destined to extend to the ends of the earth. It now covers 
North America. The time is not far distant when it shall traverse 
the entire Western Hemisphere. It is following the British arms into 
Asia; and one of our own bishops has just planted it on the 
western shores of Africa. Where shall it stop? When shall it be 
abandoned? Not until the faithful itinerant has driven the last 
savage from his cannibal feast; not until he shall have snatched 
every Hindoo widow from the funeral pile of her husband, and cele- 
brated her espousal to Christ; not until he shall have arrested the 
last wretched mother who would devote her offspring to the god of 
the Ganges, and persuade her to consecrate it in baptism to the 
God of the universe; not until, as he “travels his circuit” over the 
mountains of Persia, he shall have extinguished all the fires of the 
Magi, and pointed every worshipper of the sun to Him who made it; 
not until “the heathen shall be given to Christ for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession.” Let it al- 
ways be considered as a “fixed fact,” that the Methodist itinerancy 
will have fulfilled its mission only when the world shall have been 
evangelized. And if imagination were allowed to prescribe the 
concluding act in the grand drama of its existence, it should be as 
follows :— 

Some faithful itinerant is despatched in pursuit of the last wan- 
derer from the “fold of God.” This wanderer is arrested, skulking 
in the “furthest verge of th» green earth.” He isa Jew. He is 
brought by the man of God to the cross of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
obduraté son of an outcast nation looks upon it with all the obstinacy 
of his race; but the story of the Saviour’s love and mercy is falling 
sweetly upon his ear. The Holy Spirit seals the truth. The child 
of them who cried, “His blood be on us, and on our children,” begins 
to relent. He is penitent. His heart melts within him. He bows; 
for “every knee shall bow.” He looks up with an eye of faith to 
the “Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” He 
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believes. He cries out—“ Abba! Father—my Lord and my God.” 
Then may the curtain fall upon the last scene of the itinerancy— 
but not till then. 

Nevertheless, let it not be understood, from anything suggested 
in this article, that the writer is utterly hostile to all reform or modi- 
fication of the rules and usages of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By no means. But there are some things which do not need re- 
form—which cannot be reformed—indispensable elements of her 
power and usefulness, for which there is no substitute. Her primi- 
tive earnestness and zeal—an energetic and untrammelled itinerancy, 
are two of these things. The first, indeed, is a vital principle of 
Christianity, under any form of it. The second, ifnot divinely in- 
stituted, has been divinely favoured, and is, for the Methodist 
Church at least, the best means for giving expression and effect to 
her earnestness and zeal. 

Nor must it be supposed that we have any wish to depreciate the 
importance of a well-educated ministry, or even a well-educated 
laity. God forbid! Knowledge is the basis and best safeguard of 
true Christian faith and conduct. Zeal without knowledge is many 
times worse than indifference. ‘he multiplication of schools and 
colleges by the Church, the enlargement of the Book Concern, and 
the increase of its depositories, and all efforts to amplify and 
strengthen our means of diffusing knowledge, are worthy of the 
highest commendation. ‘hese are, indeed, but the necessary and 
legitimate fruits of the earnestness and zeal commended. The 
patriotism no less than the piety of any sectary should be suspected, 
who teaches that “ignorance is the mother of devotion.” What is 
meant, therefore, is, that all the Church does for the advancement 
of science. or the arts, or literature, or whatsoever else it may be, 
should be baptized with an earnest religious zeal and faith. 

While our ministers shall commend themselves to men and to 
God by the highest degree of scholarship attainable, let them, never- 
theless, keep an eye on the example of the “ chiefest”’ of the apos- 
tles. St. Paul was a learned man in his day. He had sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel. He had confounded the subtlety of Greek and 
Jew by his logic. He had made governors tremble by his eloquence. 
He had extorted the admiration of kings by his wisdom. But these 
were the weapons of his warfare, not the source of his strength. 
Mark how he comes to his brethren at Corinth; not with mere 
“excellency of speech,” but “determined to know nothing save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” This was the language of an earnest 
heart. Consider the results. Wheresoever the apostle went—in 
Greece, or Rome, or Asia Minor—polytheism and superstition fled 
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before the ardour of his zeal and the power of his faith. The 
ancient schools of heathen philosophy were deserted. ‘The Academy 
of Plato and the Porch of Zeno no longer distracted the sects by 
their rivalry. Cynics and Sophists, Sceptics and Peripatetics, 
Pythagoreans and Megarians, bowed together before the altar of 
“The Unknown God,” and were baptized in the faith of Jesus. 

And while the great apostle was thus exemplifying in his life and 
labours the character of the Christian minister, he also no less faith- 
fully delineated the portrait of the Church at large,—“ Be fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord;” which Dr. Clarke thus paraphrases : 
“Be always in earnest, and let your heart ever accompany your 
hand.” 

With such a ministry and such a membership, what might 
not the Methodist Church accomplish? Some attention to eccle- 
siastical history has confirmed the convictions produced by per- 
sonal observation of the character and tendencies of the human 
heart, that there is great danger always to be apprehended of 
transferring reliance and faith from the cardinal and essential 
principles ‘of religion itself, to those external secular appliances 
which have been deemed necessary to regulate the administra- 
tive economy of the Church. Substantive doctrines and pure 
spirituality are apt to be supplanted by shadows and emblems. 
The vitality of true devotion is liable to be lost in an undue regard 
for rites and ceremonies, and mere prudential contrivances. Have 
we not a signal illustration of this tendency in the history of the 
Roman Church, where the simplicity and spirituality of the apos- 
tolic doctrines and usages have been utterly lost sight of in the 
multiplication of sacraments and ceremonies, in external pomp and 
childish pageantry, and the endless complex amplification of ecclesi- 
astical machinery,—all adjusted to please the eye and captivate the 
imagination, without addressing the heart or enlightening the under- 
standing ? 

It would be well for the Church at all times, and especially at 
the present time, to take heed, lest, in the language of a late writer, 
“mechanical philosophies supplant faith.’ With all his infidel 
proclivities of heart, and obliquities of style, Carlyle sometimes 
utters truths which Christians may profit by. One of these may 
be found in his essay on the Signs of the Times. “Our true 
deity” —he writes of England—‘Our true deity is mechanism. 
lt has subdued external nature for us, and we think it will do all 
other things. We see giants in physical power; in a deeper than 
physical sense we are Titans, that strive, by heaping mountains on 
mountains, to conquer heaven also.” Let the moral of the fable to 
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which the writer alludes admonish the Church, that a discomfiture 
more fatal than that which befel the sons of Coelus and Terra awaits 
her, if she be guilty of the like temerity and presumption. 

When Demosthenes was asked what was the first, the second, 
and the third quality of eloquence, he is commonly represented as 
answering,—‘ Action—action—action!’ But the German critics, 
who in such matters are the best critics, say that he has been mis- 
construed. They render his reply,—‘“ Earnestness—earnestness— 
earnestness. Ut res ex animo agi videatur.’ The true idea of 
Methodism embraces both constructions of the great orator’s 
desideratum— earnestness and action—an earnest faith and an 
energetic itinerancy. . 





Art. IV.—STROUD’S HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. 


A New Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels, comprising a Synopsis and a Diatessa- 
ron, together with an Introductory Treatise, and numerous Tables, Indexes, and 
Diagrams, supplying the necessary proofs and explanations. By Wi11AM Srrovp, 
M. D. London: Bagsters. 1853. 4to., pp. 602. 


Ir ought to be a matter of joy to all right-minded*theologians, to 
observe the increasing attention and labour bestowed of late by their 
brethren among the laity upon the Bible, with a view to its critical 
elucidation and vindication. In no way can this be done more 
effectually than by improving and perfecting the harmony of the 
Gospels. The day is rapidly approaching when the evangelical 
narratives will be studied in this form alone,—a form, indeed, so 
admirably adapted to the just apprehension of the entire Bible 
history, that we wonder it has not been more exclusively adopted 
heretofore. The work named at the head of this article, from 
its marked originality of execution and eminent adaptation to 
the wants of the times, is entitled to more than a passing 
notice in our pages. The space, however, to which we find it 
necessary to confine this article, will not allow us the full discus- 
sion which the subject, as well as the book, deserves; and we can 
merely attempt a general description of the plan and merits of 
the work. ‘The author was some time since introduced to our 
readers in an article on the immediate cause of the death of Christ, 
a subject which his medical knowledge enabled him to discuss with 
peculiar ability. The judgment and acumen displayed in that 
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treatise have been fully sustained by the present volume, for which 
the public have been for some time prepared, by a specimen pub- 
lished in Kitto’s Journal, harmonizing the accounts of Christ’s 
resurrection. 

The chief desideratum in a Harmony of the Gospels, is to 
exhibit, on the same page, both the language of the several Gos- 
pels respecting each event, and a connected and continuous his- 
tory compiled from them all. Harmonists have hitherto contented 
themselves with either presenting the Gospels in the former or in 
the latter form, instead of giving both. It is needless to state that 
either of these plans alone must be very madequate and unsatisfac- 
tory: they must be combined in order to exhibit the just and full 
result. A mere compilation of the gospel history, although in the 
very words of the evangelists, does not come up to the idea of a 
harmony. We want to see the statements of the inspired penmen 
side by side, each in its proper connexion, or we cannot judge of 
the correctness of the arrangement. On the other hand, a mere 
parallel arrangement of the texts of the Gospels, however minutely 
carried out, does not show the mode in which the accounts sup- 
plement each other. In either case the work is but half done, 
and the reader must do the remainder himself. The work before 
us accomplishes this combination by giving, in addition to the four 
columns (or less, as the case may be) containing the evangelical 
texts, two other columns,—the first containing a “consolidation of 
the evangelical narrative,” made up of fragments from each Gospel ; 
and the second indicating the several chapters and verses from which 
these fragments are derived. In the following columns, containing 
the ‘collation of the Gospels,” the first and last words only are 
given of those clauses which have been transferred to the “con- 
solidation” column, the intermediate words being supplied by dots 
or points. The first. two columns constitute what is styled in the 
title-page the ‘‘ Synopsis,” and the rest the “ Diatessaron.” When 
only one evangelist contains an account of any event, there is, of 
course, but one column at that place, and the Synopsis and Diates- 
saron become the same. ‘The text given in the several columns is 
in the original Greek, which has been amended according to the 
critical authorities, as cited in the foot-notes. The collated texts 
are arranged in the order in which the author believes the several 
Gospels to have been written, namely, Luke, Matthew, Mark, John. 
The whole history is divided, on a logical rather than circumstantial 
basis, into parts, sections, and paragraphs, with appropriate titles to 
each. Prefixed to the volume is an extended introduction, which 
treats of the materials, principles, and plan of the work, including 
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a historical account of the Gospels, and a running statement of the 
reasons for the author’s arrangement of events. Appended are 
various tables, exhibiting the points of agreement, &c., between the 
Gospels. Such is an outline of the plan and contents of the work, 
on the merits of which we proceed briefly to remark. 

In criticising any Harmony, the most fundamental point is the 
historical order of the events. In this respect Dr. Stroud’s will 
be found to approach more nearly to the arrangements of Greswell 
and ‘Tischendorf, than to any other. His elementary chronological 
data are taken mainly from the published dissertations of the former ; 
and the period assigned by him to the Saviour’s ministry is that of 
most harmonists—about four years. But it is evident that the 
author has borrowed no man’s arrangement; he has pursued an 
independent course. ‘The rules on this point, which he has laid 
down for his guidance in the Introduction, are sound and unobjection- 
able; and he seems to have pretty faithfully adhered to them. But 
in a subject of so much intricacy and detail, it is difficult to proceed 
upon strict rules of any minute character; and although most 
harmonists would probably admit the general correctness of such 
canons, they have nevertheless differed widely in their application. 
General rules only are available, and these are simply those of 
common-sense. We should ourselves dissent from the author as to 
the location of many subordinate passages and events, and had we 
room, we could give our reasons for a different position; but as the 
general outline of the history is correctly traced, our readers would 
probably feel but little interest in the discussion of minor points. 
The only point of which we feel tenacious, is in the collation of iso- 
lated passages and apothegms occurring in different connexions in 
the several Gospels, but all containing the same sentiment, and often 
the same words. These we think should be brought together, when 
there is no note of time, or other special indication to the contrary. 
The same rule should apply to passages as to events. The presump- 
tion is, that they occurred only once in the history, and convenience 
requires their collocation. For instance, the Lord’s prayer, although 
occurring in the midst of the Sermon on the Mount, in Matthew, 
and not particularly inapposite to that connexion, should be trans- 
ferred to a subsequent period, in accordance with Luke, who gives 
the occasion which led to its utterance, with such attendant circum- 
stances as render it very unlikely that it had been presented before. 
In repeating it, therefore, totidem verbis, harmonists, we think, have 
violated the very rules which they all acknowledge with regard to 
other passages containing proper events. We cannot see why.the 
prayer should be repeated, any more than the sermon itself. If pas- 
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sages are to be repeated whenever they occur in different connexions, 
then truly the task of harmonizing becomes an easy one. We have 
only to string the Gospels together, after the fashion of Macknight, 
and the thing is done in a trice. We say, therefore, that in neglect- 
ing or refusing to parallelize passages of every kind in the several 
Gospels, harmonists have but half-performed the work appropriate 
to their department. We are aware that many readers may demur 
from this principle; but we are willing to abide by it, and we have 
no doubt it will yet prevail. Wherever there are positive indica- 
tions of such a repetition in the narrative itself, then, of course, the 
passage must be repeated, whether it contain a doctrine or an event ; 
otherwise their sameness argues their identity, or at least requires 
their juxtaposition, in order to carry out the purposes of a harmony. 

With regard to the author’s view as to the date of the several 
Gospels, we should have but little to say, but that it is so prominent 
on the face of the whole work, running through the entire argument 
in the Introduction, and forming the basis of the order of the text 
columns. This question, we think, must ever be a doubtful one. 
The historical data are too few, and the internal evidences too 
slight, to enable us to arrive at certainty respecting it. The author 
has shown much research and ingenuity in working these up, but 
they have failed to produce conviction on our mind: they are too 
subjective and indefinite to be reliable. Still the discussion is an 
interesting and valuable one, and in the course of it the author 
develops many original and striking illustrations and applications 
of Scripture. Occasionally these run into eccentricity, especially in 
the version of passages. ‘These faults, however, do not materially 
detract from the merit of the Introduction, on which, as upon the 
whole work, great pains have evidently been bestowed. The author 
has matured and digested his views, and for this he deserves the 
thanks of his readers. 

The concluding part of the Introduction—concerning which we 
may as well say in this place all we have to say—is occupied with 
an explanation of the history as arranged by the author, in the 
course of which his reasons for that arrangement become apparent. 
This is, of itself, quite a readable syllabus of the evangelical accounts. 
Many incidental points are ably illustrated, and the meaning of the 
narratives of the evangelists acutely explained. A special regard 
is maintained to the moral purpose of our Saviour’s career, and 
every incident is interpreted with reference to it. This is a peculiar 
feature of great importance, and shows that the author has pene- 
trated the spirit of the Gospels while engaged upon their outward 
form. We especially admire the liberal and comprehensive view 
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taken throughout the work, as to the character and composition of 
the evangelical records: no feeble, timid system of empiricism con- 
fines the author’s opinions or elucidations. In some instances, per- 
haps, this is carried to excess in the explanation of the peculiar 
coincidences or variations observable in the different Gospels; and 
we are by no means prepared to admit the author’s solution, that 
the successive evangelists copied, compiled, and emended the nar- 
ratives of their predecessors. Still we love to see a writer, in dis- 
cussing these points, fairly meet the question, and not take refuge 
in the doctrine of inspiration, as sufficient to account for every 
anomaly. 

The Introduction, as a whole, is highly pertinent»and instructive. 
[ts usefulness is somewhat impaired by its prolixity, and still more 
by a degree of inattention to keeping each topic distinct, in con- 
sequence of which there is much repetition. We especially regret 
the absence of a more minute and prominent set of sub-titles, or a 
particular index, by which the remarks upon each section of the 
Harmony might be more readily found in its order. The con- 
venience of readers, in this respect, is too apt to be neglected by 
authors. 

The second great consideration in a work like the present, is its 
adaptedness to convey a clear and connected view of the contents 
of the four Gospels; in other words, its convenience as a collation of 
the sacred texts. In characterizing the Harmony itself, therefore, 
we will first speak of the Synopsis, or continued text, as contained 
in the first column. This delicate task is performed with much 
care and ingenuity. ‘The several clauses are so well dovetailed 
together that the whole reads smoothly and appropriately, and this 
in the language of the parallel texts, very few words being modified, 
omitted, or added for this purpose. This part is printed in larger 
type than the parallel columns, and is altogether an admirable digest 
of the gospel history. There is but one drawback: the para- 
graphs, with their respective titles, are so minute and special, that 
the whole is broken up into fragments too minute to be favour- 
able for connected apprehension. This, however, was unavoidable 
under the plan pursued, and is in some measure compensated by the 
distinctness with which each item is represented to the eye. The 
second column, containing references to the passages thus combined, 
has several typographical peculiarities, all calculated, if duly kept 
in mind, to render it a more complete index in this respect. This 
column might have been wholly dispensed with by inserting the 
references in immediate connexion with the clauses themselves, and 
the inconvenience of carrying the eye from one to the other might 
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thus have been avoided; but that would have unduly crowded the 
first column, and also interfered in some degree with another object, 
presently to be noted, namely, that of bringing out the peculiarities 
of each Gospel in relief. 

In the remaining columns, (when more than one evangelist relates 
substantially the same event,) the parallel clauses, by being kept as 
nearly as possible on a line with those in the combined text, exhibit, 
at one view, the agreement or variation among the different Gospels 
on each point. The eye is further assisted for this purpose by the 
omissions supplied by points, which indicate an identity of expression, 
and obviate a repetition of the same words on the same page. This 
plan has been carried out through the whole volume with an accuracy 
and thoroughness which command admiration. The other typo- 
graphical peculiarities, such as broken lines, special punctuation, &c., 
all contribute to the author’s general object. 

In examining the harmony thus constituted, the first thing that would 
probably occur to most readers, after noting the above advantages, is 
a certain awkwardness in the book for ordinary use, arising not only 
from its bulk and form, but also from the scattered and intricate 
arrangement of the matter on the page. ‘The necessity of providing 
for six columns, of itself threw the page at once into a quarto form ; 
and the frequent blanks, and detached parts of lines, still further 
swelled the size of the volume. ‘he reader, therefore, would 
naturally conclude that the work was not intended as a Manual for 
simple perusal, but rather as a reference-book or standard for the 
library. He will at once conclude that it was constructed for the 
student, principally, and is calculated for recondite ends. But it 
must be remembered that the English are not so parsimonious of 
space, nor so intent upon compendious abbreviation in books as 
ourselves; and hence the portliness of the volume is not likely to 
prejudice it seriously in the London market. But a closer inspec- 
tion will reveal a different design in the work from that of a simple 
chronological arrangement of the Gospels. Its main object is to 
exhibit the coinczdences and peculiarities of the different Gospels, as 
compared with each other: a full and carefully drawn table of these 
is given at the close of the volume, among other valuable supple- 
mentary matters. It is with a view to this grand design that the 
whole book is evidently constructed, and in this light it accordingly 
ought to be judged. ‘lhe object is a noble one; and we do not hesi- 
tate to say that it has been steadily kept in view, and successfully 
wrought out. In point of mere convenience, as a harmony, in the 
ordinary sense, we know of other works that will probably surpass 
it; but for the purpose above named it is a great advance upon all 
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that have preceded it. We could name many works more or less 
kindred with it in both respects, but a comparison of this kind 
would be invidious. Each has its excellences for the uses intended : 
and it is enough to say that those of the volume before us are neither 
few nor small. ‘That it can accomplish all purposes, or that it is 
even perfect for any, is more than can be claimed for a mortal pro- 
duction: that it is an improvement upon previous attempts in the 
same line, even though it may still leave room for succeeding labourers, 
is all that the public have a right to expect or demand As such we 
cheerfully welcome it to a place in the literary world, and cordially 
recommend it to all who would attain a more thorough knowledge 
of the subject it is designed to elucidate. , : 

We cannot dismiss the volume without complimenting the pub- 
lishers upon the elegant style in which it is issued. The type, 
printing, and paper, are all that could be desired. We have, however, 
observed numerous errors in the accentuation of the Greek texts, 
for which we presume the author is not responsible. 


Art. V.—MEMOIRS OF MRS. SETON. 


Life of Mrs. Eliza A. Seton, Foundress and First Superior of the Sisters or 
Daughters of Charity, in the United States of America; with Copious Extracts 
from her Writings, and an Historical Sketch of the Sisterhood, from its Foundation 
to the Present Time. By Rey. Cuarrxes I. Wurre, D. D, New-York: Edward 
Dunigan & Brother. 1853. 


“ How shall man be just with God?” is the problem of a ruined 
world. When the soul is oppressed with the consciousness of 
divine anger—and sees that in this question is involved the weal 
or woe which, for it, will brighten or shadow the eternal ages— 
then all other questions fade into nothing, and this alone fills the 
universe. ‘Ihe yearning after perfection, the clinging belief in a 
latent power of self-rectification, in fallen man, would seem to be a 
fragment of the glittering crown that once sparkled on his brow: 
not indeed as once in favoured Eden, reflecting back in its purity 
celestial light, but even though bruised, and tarnished, and trampled 
in the dust, still betraying its celestial origin. All is not extinct 
of the divine spark which once breathed eternity into that moulded 
form of clay,— 


“ Even in its ashes live its wonted fires.” 
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In whatever form it develops itself, the principle is the same; and 
in all, save those sunk in the lowest depths of barbarism, it is uni- 
versaliy diffused. The costly offering, the bloody sacrifice, the cruel 
rite, the weary pilgrimage, the self-inflicted penance, as well as the 
effort by supererogatory merit to purchase expiation for past delin- 
quency—all tell the same sad tale—a consciousness of sin, and an 
intense desire to avert its dreaded consequences. 

Who that has ever contemplated calmly that tremendous Future, 
and felt, as all must feel, his unpreparedness to meet it, but has 
again and again made the attempt, with all the earnestness of his 
immortal nature, only to fall back upon himself, sick at heart, in 
the bitter consciousness that, like the giant shorn of his locks, his 
strength has departed from him ? 


“Like the chain’d eagle in his fetter’d might, 
Straining upon the heavens his wishful sight, 
Who toward the upward glory fondly springs, 
With all the vain strength of his shivering wings, 
So chain’d to earth and baffled a 





That heathen nations “feeling after God, if haply they might find 
him,” should err so widely of the true mark, is a matter of grief, 
not surprise; but that those upon whom the light of revelation has 
beamed should yet turn aside from its heavenly ray, and “choose 
rather to walk in the light of the sparks which they have kindled,” 
would seem to be an infatuation bordering on madness. We have 
lost heaven. Vainly shall we attempt to scale its crystal battle- 
ments in our unaided strength, even though every muscle break in 
agonizing effort, and the last drop of our blood be poured out, a 
costly yet free oblation, before its walls. God be thanked that we 
have heard a voice of unearthly music ever saying, “I am the door: 
by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” “Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 

In nothing has the Evil One more shown his consummate cun- 
ning, than in the various devices with which he has led men astray, 
while cheating them with the belief that they were in the path of 
truth and safety. No matter by what subtlety he may divert his 
deluded victims from the primal duty of worshipping the one God 
in spirit and in truth—whether he endeavour to deprive the Son 
of God of half his glory, by degrading him to a mere man; 
or whether it be by bestowing divine adoration upon her, a mere 
woman, yet who, by proximity to Godhead, seems to be radiant with 
its reflected glories; or by directing devotion to one or all the saints 
in the calendar, or to the highest archangel who blazes before the 
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throne—his end is gained: they do not worship the Lord their God. 
Of all these delusions none is more captivating and mischievous than 
Mariolatry. By seeming to address all that is gentle and tender in 
fallen human nature, it hides the real enormity of the sin. The 
ineffable honour bestowed upon Mary in her first maternity; her re- 
lation to Him, our incarnate Hope; the sympathy which in all her 
domestic relations is felt.toward her by one half of her race—one of 
themselves, yet so infinitely honoured ; her weak and feminine nature 
appealing to all that is chivalrous in manly devotion in the other— 
the misguided devotee willingly delegates to her the power to bless, 
while he escapes from the oppressive sense of the presence of an 
infinitely holy God. “Confess now,” said a Catholi¢ bishop in the 
West, to a Protestant lady who had accidentally been driven into a 
discussion of this subject,—‘ confess now, that, to your woman’s 
heart, it were a pleasing idea to address your petition to one who 
was once a woman like yourself?” “Yes,” was the reply, “I do 
acknowledge that to my carnal heart it 7s pleasant to approach any 
being who does not make me feel my own sinfulness, like the in- 
finitely pure Jehovah.” 

While at every salient point the Bible-taught scholar must clearly 
see the utter antagonism of Popery to the Scriptural plan of wor- 
ship and salvation, yet we are sometimes lost in astonishment at 
the wonderful ingenuity of that masterpiece of Satan. To see how 
near her path seems to border upon Canaan, while leading her 
votaries away from its peaceful realms,—to see how she will array 
her most damning doctrine in the guise of truth, till it almost needs 
Ithuriel’s spear to detect the counterfeit—to hear her reiterate in 
tones of authority, Peace, peace, while the cloud of avenging justice 
is gathering in blackness above, makes us feel how difficult the task 
to disenchant the siren, and gain a willing ear to the audience of only 
truth. With a deep insight into human nature, and a marvellous 
adaptation to all its varied phases of character, she has a resource 
in every case, a lure for every one willing to be misled. For the 
‘over of the fine arts, she decorates her churches with paintings and 
statuary, and all the charm of gorgeous and attractive architecture ; 
while music lends her aid to captivate the senses, and persuades the 
rapt listener that his soul is attuned to heavenly harmony. ‘To the 
imaginative, she recounts wondrous tales of celestial visions and of 
angelic forms appearing again in communion with men. The super- 
stitious she takes by the hand, and leads far away from worldly haunts 
and secular pursuits to the lonely cell, or cave, or desert mountain, and 
enjoins ceaseless prayer and nightly vigils; while to the disappointed 
she paints in glowing terms the calm retreat of the convent or the 
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monastery as the certain abode of peace. ‘To the self-righteous she 
announces the only doctrine pride will receive—that their own good 
works can merit heaven. And to those, alas! to whom religion in any 
form is a bitter pill, only to be swallowed in the article of death, in the 
last extremity, as a desperate hope to avoid eternal fires, she preaches 
a purgatory, where, by suffering, sin may be expiated, and the purified 
spirit at last escape to the regions of the blessed. This creed is 
not the less deceptive, that while she acknowledges the true God, 
she offers only strange fire upon his altar,—while she rears a temple 
ostensibly to his glory, her richest and costliest offerings are laid 
upon other shrines. She has borrowed the nomenclature of heaven 
to teach the doctrines of the pit. She prates of charity to the suf- 
fering body, while she piles the fagots for an auto da fé to burn 
the misguided soul. She virtually makes of none effect the com- 
mandment of God by her traditions, yet stuns the ear with “The 
Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the 
Lord are we!” 

While the doctrines of this religion sit lightly upon the careless 
spirit, and a few muttered aves, or pater-nosters, or nominal fasts, 
suffice to drown the voice of conscience,—to the earnest soul, that 
feels the weight of sin, and longs intensely for pardon and peace, 
and the favour of an offended God, and will not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of its soul-felt reality, dark, dreary, and desolate are 
the teachings of this creed. Wearying and ever-recurring penances; 
mortifications of the extremest kind; appeals from saint to angel, 
and thence to the Virgin—in all these means, and many more such, 
the sinful soul is taught to seek its remedies; for hope which never 
comes; and after a life spent in around of unmeaning ritualisms and 
monotonous observances, “ wearied in the greatness of their way,” 
even death itself brings no relief, but the gloomy perspective of pur- 
gatory unfolds its mysterious horrors. Not thus reasoned St. Paul, 
when he exclaimed, “ For me to live is Christ;” not thus the tri- 
umphant song rose exultingly to his lips, in view even of a martyr’s 
death: “'Thanks be unto God, which giveth us the victory through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Does this sound like the fearful looking 
for of “ purgatorial fires 1” 

These thoughts have been suggested by the life of Mrs. Etiza 
Ann Suton, the Foundress and First Superior of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United States of America—a sad history of a gentle 
nature, broken down by misfortune, and, in its weakness, falling an 
easy prey to the seductive agencies so often employed with success 
of late years, by that apostate Church which usurps the name of 
Catholic. 
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Eliza Ann Bayley was born in the city of New-York, August 
28th, 1774. She was the daughter of Dr. Richard Bayley, a physician 
distinguished alike for ability and benevolence. ‘The following in- 
cident is illustrative of his character: ‘A physician of Staten 
Island, having a case which required a difficult operation, requested 
Dr. Bayley to perform it; but he declined on account of the dis- 
tance, and the large practice which demanded his attention. The 
applicant, in pressing his request, at length observed to him, ‘It is 
true, doctor, they are not able to pay you much, for they are poor.’ 
‘Poor, are they?’ said Dr. Bayley. ‘Come, I will go with you; 
and, true to his word, he went, and performed the operation with 
the utmost ease and success.” It was plainly showrf in after years 
that the daughter inherited the generous and philanthropic dispo- 
sition of the father. 

Miss Bayley was brought up in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and was early “admitted,” as the writer of these memoirs rather 
sneeringly observes, “to what the members of that denomination term 
the ordinance of confirmation.” None who read her memoirs can 
doubt that she became truly pious while in that Protestant Chureh; 
yet her imagination far outran her judgment, and she was evi- 
dently, when quite young, strongly tinctured with superstition. 
For example: “She wore on her person a small crucifix, ex- 
pressed her early admiration for the conventual life,’ and “such 
was the profound awe awakened in her by the communion, that, in 
receiving it, her teeth clattered against the cup which contained the 
elements. Such was her fervour in complying with this rite, that 
after the service she would obtain from the sexton a further portion 
of the elements, and even go from one church to another in order 
to repeat this religious act.” She often regretted that there were no 
“convents” among Protestants. These pregnant hints seem not ob- 
scurely to intimate the kind of doctrine which she must have listened 
to, and which prepared her mind for that perversion to another 
faith. If further proof of its tendencies were needed, the annals of 
that Church have, alas! since furnished but too many illustrations. 
The teachings of a Hobart, logically followed out, have led more 
than one deluded victim to Rome. 

At the age of nineteen Miss Bayley was united in marriage to 
Mr. Seton, a merchant of New-York city, a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and a man of very high character. For some 
years her outward life was full of happiness and beauty: with a 
noble husband, with ample wealth, and with all the enjoyments of 
refined and cultivated taste, she was happy, even during the years 
of pestilence that ravaged New-York toward the close of the last 
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century. She kept up the forms of religious life, and at times was 
full of devotional sentiment; though in 1799 she became enamoured 
of Rousseau, and, as she afterward confessed, made his writings her 
“Sunday devotions” fora time. But the day of prosperity was soon 
followed by darker skies. Early in 1801 her husband’s business be- 
came embarrassed; and in August of the same year, her father, 
in the discharge of his duties as health physician at the port 
of New-York, took the ship fever from a crew of Irish emi- 
grants who had suffered severely from that scourge. During his 
illness, which resulted fatally, his daughter, knowing his prin- 
ciples to be conformable to the then prevalent infidel philoso- 
phy, feared that, notwithstanding his great moral virtues, his soul 
might be in danger. In the ardour of her love, and with full con- 
fidence in the infinite goodness of God, she endeavoured to think 
of some sacrifice which could be offered to the Almighty as a pledge 
for the eternal happiness of her father’s soul. Leaving her dying 
parent for a few moments, she went to the cradle where her infant 
child was sleeping, clasped it in her arms, and, going out on the 
piazza of the building, she there raised the little innocent babe 
toward heaven, and appealed to the divine compassion, saying, 
“O Jesus, my merciful Father and God, take this little innocent 
offering! I give it to thee with all my heart. Take it, my Lord; 
but save my father’s soul.” It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
lamentable deficiency in the very first principles of Christian doc- 
trine, indicated by such an incident. 

Early in the spring of 1803, Mr. Seton’s health, which had before 
been extremely delicate, seemed to be rapidly declining, and a sea- 
voyage to Leghorn was determined on, in hopes of arestoration. He 
had long had a commercial connexion with the Messrs. Filicchi of that 
city, whose influence in afterward proselyting his wife was very im- 
portant. Her oldest daughter, Anna, eight years old, accompanied 
them. After a voyage of seven weeks—tedious it must have been toa 
suffering invalid—they arrived at Leghorn. Here, in consequence 
of the yellow fever having been in New-York when iaey left, they 
were detained in quarantine for four weary weeks longer. These 
desolate weeks were passed alone in the lazaretto, some miles from 
the town, in one corner of an immense prison, in a room with a 
single window double-grated with iron; the wind almost putting 
out the light, blowing over the sick husband at every crevice, and 
roaring over the chimney like loud thunder; the only view the open 
sea, through the bars, and the beatings of the waves against the high 
rocks at the entrance of the prison, which threw them violently 
back, and raised the white foam as high as the walls. The record 
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of affliction given in Mrs. Seton’s diary for this period is very 
touching. 

In this sad condition she found comfort to her soul “in prayer to 
her Almighty Father, accepted through her adored Redeemer, and 
enlightened by the blessed Spirit.” Here, as might have been ex- 
pected, Mr. Seton was seized with severe ague and fever. ‘he 
captain of the place said to them one day, seeing him in high fever: 
“In this room what sufferings have I seen! Here lay an American, 
begging a knife to end the struggle of death; and there, where the 
signora’s bed is, in the frenzy of fever, a Frenchman insisted on shoot- 
ing himself, and died in agonies.” In solitude and suffering the 
teachings of the Bible seemed to be blessed to the invalid’s soul ; 
and, though he lived but a week after they were released, his end 
apparently had hope. Immediately after his death, the Filicchis, who 
were zealous Catholics, took the widow home, and showed her every 
kindness and attention. Their object, openly avowed, was to con- 
vert her to Romanism, and no stone was left unturned to accomplish 
it. They took her to the opera; but she “could not find the least 
gratification in the quavers of the singers, and felt that those who 
could find pleasure in such a scene must be unacquainted with real 
pleasure.” Their unremitting kindness touched her sensitive and 
grateful heart; and when they went with her on Sundays, full 
of sentiment and devotion, to the gorgeous chapels of Florence, 
she was open to any impression. “I went,” says she, “with 
Mrs. Filicchi, to the chapel La Santissima Annunziata. Passing 
through a curtain, my eye was struck with hundreds of persons 
kneeling; but the gloom of the chapel made every object at first 
appear very indistinct, while that kind of soft and distant music 
which lifts the mind to a foretaste of heavenly pleasures, called up 
in an instant every dear and tender idea of my soul, and I sank on 
my knees in the first place I found vacant, and shed a torrent of 
tears at the recollection of how long I had been a stranger in the 
house of my God.” ‘The Filicchis took every care to minister to 
this feeling, and, at the same time, practised every art of Christian 
kindness upon the bereaved stranger thus thrown upon their hos- 
pitality. 

One can almost imagine that after seven weeks on ship-board, 
and a still drearier imprisonment in a loathsome lazaretto, kind 
Mohammedans and a delicious climate would have made her some- 
what lenient even to the claims of the false prophet himself. It is 
not much to be wondered at, therefore, that her comparatively fee- 
ble intellect should yield to so many appliances, calculated to im- 
press a tender and susceptible nature. “They placed in her hands 
Fourth Series, Vor. VI.—6 
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suitable books of instruction, and made her acquainted with a 
learned Jesuit of Leghorn, who took a lively interest in her wel- 
fare.” Detained many weeks longer than she anticipated, by the 
sickness, first of her daughter and then of herself, it is easy 
to trace the effect of these influences upon her now enfeebled 
and always imaginative temperament. Thus she writes to a 
friend: “How happy would we be, if we believed all that these 
dear souls believe,—that they possess God in the sacrament, that 
he remains in their churches, and is carried to them when they 
are sick.” On another occasion: “'This evening, standing by the 
window, the moon shining full in Filicchi’s countenance, he raised 
his eyes to heaven, and showed me how to make the sign of the 
cross. I was cold with the awful impression my first making it 
gave me.” And further: “Why, Rebecca, they believe that all we 
do and suffer, if we offer it for our sins, serves to expiate them. If I 
don’t believe it, it shall not be for want of praying.” The first 
effort of Mr. Filicchi was to impress upon her mind the common 
Romanist sophism that, as even Protestants admit the possibility 
of a Romanist being safe, while the Romanist will not admit it of 
the Protestant, it is better and safer to side with Rome. And 
before Mrs. Seton left Italy, this poison had done its work. 

To take charge of Mrs. Seton, and to insure her entire conversion 
to Romanism, Mr. Antonio Filicchi accompanied her to America. He 
furnished her with a manuscript from his own pen, containing a sum- 
mary and defence of the Roman Catholic faith. During the voyage, 
which occupied fifty-six days, “he frequently conversed with her on 
the superiority of Catholicity over Protestantism ; and a portion of 
her time was daily allotted to reading the Lives of the Saints.” Had 
she as frequently resorted to her Bible, she might have escaped the 
deep-laid snare; but, as Mr. Filicchi truly observes, “If one point 
were well understood, the discussion of all the others would be 
unnecessary. I mean the authority of the Church to interpret the 
sense of the Scriptures.” True: only induce a person to give up 
the study of the Bible, and the mind is open to receive any error. 
For ourselves, we never see the image of St. Peter so conspicuous 
in their churches, with the keys fastened to his girdle, or in his 
hand, but we are forcibly reminded of the denunciation of our 
Saviour: “Woe unto you! for ye have taken away the key of 
knowledge: ye enter not in yourselves, and them that were entering 
in ye hindered.” 

One of Mrs. Seton’s first steps, after her arrival at New-York, 
was to acquaint her pastor and friend, the Rev. John Henry Hobart, 
(subsequently widely known as a High-Church Protestant Episcopal 
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bishop,) with her purpose to abandon the Church of her fathers. 
It was a sad thing for the misguided woman to fall into such hands 
at this time. That the clearest reasoning, and most convincing 
evidence of the truth, spirituality, and Scriptural authority of the 
Protestant Church would have been lost upon her, in her then 
state of mind, may be clearly seen from the following extract: 
“I instruct my children in the Catholic religion, without taking 
any decided step; my heart is in that faith, and it is my greatest 
comfort to station myself in imagination in a Catholic Church.” 
“ All I can do,”’—she thus expresses herself, in answer to the, exhor- 
tations of her Catholic friend, Filicchi,—“ all I can do is, to renew 
my promise that I will pray incessantly, and strive to wash out, with 
tears and penance, the sins which I fear oppose my way to God.” 
In this state, with her mind filled with the vivid recollections of 
the magnificent churches and cathedrals in Italy, it is not surprising 
that she speaks of our (Protestant) churches, as having nothing but 
“bare walls,” and of our “altars as unadorned.”* She alludes to 
the “empty churches” and “unmeaning sacraments.” Empty 
churches! ‘To the Christian heart the Deity himself is there; and 
unless his blessed Spirit gives efficacy to the ordinances, vainly do 
statues, or paintings, or costly altars, or blazing candles, or even the 
sacramental elements themselves, attempt to supply his place. Un- 
meaning sacraments! We would appeal to myriads of Protestant 
Christians throughout our land, whether they have not found their 
faith invigorated, their love enkindled, their hope brightened, in the 
reception of the holy communion, until their hearts have burned 
within them, and they have said, “Surely, this is none other than 
the house of God ; this is the gate of heaven.” 

But if Mrs. Seton had fallen in with a simple-hearted Christian 
pastor, full of love and faith, who, instead of arguing with her, had 
pointed her at once to Christ the Redeemer, and led her to his cross 
as the only refuge for a soul burdened and oppressed like hers, the 
result might have been different. Unfortunately Mr. Hobart had 
nothing better to offer her than arguments to prove that the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church has the doctrines of Christ, because “it ad- 
mits the Apostles’ Creed, and the Nicene Creed;” that it has the 
priesthood instituted by Christ, because “it has the Apostolical Sue- 
cession :” with other points equally external in their character. The 
“ Apostolical Succession” seemed, for a while, likely to keep her in 
the Protestant Church; but that ground was soon taken from under 
her feet by the superior claims of Rome in that respect. This was the 


*The statue of St. Peter at Rome is the ancient Jupiter Tonans, with a new 
head. Is not this baptized Paganism? 
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rock upon which she split, as far indeed as her secession was the result 
of religious opinion, and not of excited and superstitious feeling. 


“Her final resolution on this important question, and the grounds on which 
it rested, are thus beautifully (!) expressed in her own words: ‘ Now they tell 
me, Take care! Iam a mother, and my children I must answer for in judgment, 
whatever faith Ilead them to. ‘That being so, and I so unconscious, (for I little 
thought, till told by Mr. Hobart, that their faith could be so full of consequence 
to them or me,) I will go peaceably and firmly to the Catholic Church; for if 
faith is so important to our salvation, I will seek it where true faith first began, 
—seek it among those who received it from God himself. The controversies on 
it I am quite incapable of deciding; and as the strictest Protestant allows sal- 
vation to a good Catholic, to the Catholics I will go, and try to be a good one. 
May God accept my intention, and pity me. As to supposing the word of our 
Lord has failed, and that he suffered his first foundation to be built on anti- 
christ, I cannot stop on that, without stopping on every other word of our Lord, 
and being tempted to be no Christian at all; for if the first Church became 
antichrist, and the second holds her right from it, then I should be afraid both 
might be antichrist, and I make my way to the bottomless pit by following 
either. Come, then, my little ones, we will go to judgment together, and 
present our Lord his own words; and if he says, “ You fools, I did not mean 
that ;” we will say, “ Since you said you would be always, even to the end of 
ages, with this Church you built with your blood, if you ever left it, it is your 
word which misled us; therefore please pardon your poor fools, for your own 
word’s sake.”’” 


Already in heart a Papist, and not endowed with a clear logical 
mind, she was easily led by Mr. Hobart’s own premises, to take the 
decisive step; and, renouncing the light and liberty of the Church of 
her fathers, she was re-baptized in St. Peter’s, March 14th, 1805, 
thus uniting herself to a people who, as the writer of the biography 
acknowledges, were said to be a “public nuisance.” After her 
perversion, as might be expected, some of her former friends became 
estranged from her, and her pecuniary circumstances very much 
reduced. It is even asserted that “had she remained a Protestant 
she would have inherited a large fortune, instead of being obliged to 
depend upon her own exertions for subsistence.” That a legacy— 
which would have been left her, to assist her young family, had she 
remained in the Protestant connexion—was withheld, after her found- 
ing a Romish institution, because in that case her children would 
derive no benefit from it, we can readily believe; but that she was 
deprived of any property to which she was rightfully entitled, in 
consequence of the change in religion, we cannot but discredit ; 
for none who read the biography can suppose that such an occur- 
rence would have been passed by with so slight an allusion, where 
there would have been so good and just an opportunity to inveigh 
against the intolerance of Protestants. 

To account for the fact to which the author here refers, that the 
spirit of hostility to the Romish Church was more deeply rooted in 
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the public mind then than at the present day, it is only necessary to 
recall the circumstances under which many of the early colonists first 
settled this country. Refugees from that very Church which taught 
that heretics may be silenced or exterminated by the dungeon, the 
sword, or the more terrific fagot, they had not yet survived the 
traditions of Smithfield, the bloody horrors of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, and the Sicilian Vespers. They had not, as have their favour- 
ed descendants, so long enjoyed the clear atmosphere of religious 
freedom, that the memory of papal intolerance and inquisitorial 
cruelty had ceased to be numbered with the dim and shadowy 
recollections of history. , 

That her former friends were not without reason in withdrawing 
from her society, may be inferred from the fact, that shortly after 
her own apostasy, she succeeded in inducing her young sister-in-law, 
Miss Cecilia Seton, at the age of fourteen, to join her. For two 
years Mrs. Seton supported herself by keeping boarders for an 
academy of boys; but this resource partially failing, she removed 
to Baltimore, and applied herself to teaching a school of her own 
sex, with the hope that, in process of time, it would grow into “a 
society whose members would be specially consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God,”—that is, into a convent. Shortly after she was joined 
by Miss Cecilia O’Conway, of Philadelphia, who had intended to 
cross the Atlantic for the purpose of “seeking a refuge from the dis- 
tractions of the world,” but who, on learning Mrs. Seton’s plans, 
determined to go to her at Baltimore. At this juncture, the gift of 
eight thousand dollars from Mr. Cooper, of Baltimore, determined 
the priests of that city that Mrs. Seton should commence a “ relig- 
ious” establishment; and Emmetsburgh, Maryland, was chosen as 
the location. 


“The vicinity of Emmetsburgh having been selected for the location of the 
sisterhood projected by Mrs. Seton, Mr. Dubourg turned his attention to the 
purchase of an eligible site ; and, on a visit to that part of the country shortly 
after, he bought the piece of land now held by the Sisters of Charity, about 
half a mile south of the village. At that time the only tenement on the farm 
was a very small stone building, forming about one-half of what is now used 
as the wash-house of the institution. ‘The property was settled in the joint 
tenantship of the Rev. William V. Dubourg, Rev. John Dubois, and Samuel 
Cooper. The Rey. Mr. Dubois was at that time located near Emmetsburgh, 
being pastor of several congregations in Frederick County, and principal of a 
school which he had recently established.” —P. 247. 


Such was the origin of the celebrated society of the “Sisters of 
Charity” in America. Mrs. Seton was everywhere hailed through- 
out the Roman Catholic Church as the founder of a new and holy 
order, 
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The second addition to the sisterhood was Miss Murphy, of 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ who left the house of her mother without her consent, 
in obedience to what she deemed the will of God.” Mrs. Seton soon 
had four candidates in her house, and it was deemed advisable for 
them to assume the title of “ Sisters of St. Joseph;” considering it 
“the dictate of piety thus to place themselves under the protecting 
care of St. Joseph, the faithful guardian of the Son of God upon 
earth.” We, alas! in our simple notion of Bible faith, would prefer 
to place ourselves under the care of the Son of God himself, as cer- 
tain of his omnipresence, and not doubting his ability to fulfil his 
promise, “ Lo, J am with you always, even to the end of the world.” 
The minutiz of the dress assumed by the sisterhood is gravely de- 
tailed by the reverend author :— 

“She proposed to the sisters to appear in a habit like that which she wore 
herself, and which consisted of a black dress with a short cape, similar to a 
costume that she had observed among the religious of Italy. Her head-dress 


was a neat white muslin cap, with a crimped border, and a black crape band 
around the head, fastened under the chin.”—P. 253. 


The “Institute” thus founded, with a Mother Superior at its 
head, with name, rules, and costume established, might be con- 
sidered fairly set at work, though as yet not fully constituted 
according to monastic laws. The work before us gives the history 
of its progress clearly, and we think honestly. It is a record of 
self-inflicted miseries, intense devotion, blind obedience, ghastly 
suffering, disease and death. All the laws of the human constitu- 
tion were violated by these feeble women, in obedience to what they 
thought the voice of God; and the fearful penalty had to be paid. 

In their new residence—a small tenement containing only one 
story and an attic, only two rooms on each floor—sixteen per- 
sons were crowded together, often reduced to the poorest fare,— 
“carrot coffee, salt-pork, and buttermilk.” Thus they “laboured at 
the work of their sanctification.” These were their “paths of pen- 
ance,” by which they aimed to merit heaven. ‘“Consequent upon 
this style of living, to persons mostly reared in luxury, the sister- 
hood was for several months an infirmary.” Miss Harriet Seton, 
who, on a visit to them at Emmetsburgh, was induced to join them, 
and break a previous matrimonial engagement she had formed, was 
the first victim. “‘T'o the last,” we are told, “she manifested great 
confidence in the intercession of Mary.” She was shortly followed 
by her sister Cecilia, of whom we have spoken, and who had taken 
up her abode with them. Mrs. Seton’s eldest daughter, Anna, soon 
after sickened and died of consumption; probably induced by acts 
of violent mortification, which our author characterizes as “heroic.” 
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“T half reproached her,” said her mother, “for her little care of her 
health: rising at the first bell, ever being on the watch to ring it the 
moment the clock struck, washing at the pump in the severest 
weather, often eating in the refectory what sickened her stomach.” 
The next victim to this unnatural sort of life was Miss Murphy. 
“On one occasion she was directed to put her feet in warm water, 
which the sister infirmarian having brought, she put her feet into it, 
and immediately withdrew them, observing that the water was too 
hot; but her attendant insisting that it was not too warm, she re- 
turned her feet into the vessel, and kept them there as long as she 
was required, although it caused her intense pain, and produced an 
inflammation from which she suffered for a long time after.” After 
giving this account our author tells us that by such “assiduous prac- 
tice of the virtues of her state, she soon became ripe for heaven !” 

In July, 1813, the society was regularly instituted by eighteen 
taking upon themselves the vows of “poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience.” Meantime large additions were made, and continued to 
be made, to the buildings and conveniences of the establishment. 

That seclusion from the world did not operate like a talismanic 
spell to make the inmates of the convent holy, we may infer from 
the following extract from an address of Mrs. Seton (now called 
Mother Superior) to her sisters in profession :— 

“ How is it that many of us keep the rule, as to the letter of it, and also look 
ious enough? There is no want of good will, nor idleness indulged ; and ina 
ouse where it would seem so easy to become saints, you would say, What is 

the matter? why are we not saints? Why is there so little progress in per- 
fection ? or rather, why are so many tepid, heavy, discouraged, and going 
along more like slaves in a workhouse than children in their own homes, and 
the house of their Father?” 

One morning, meeting a young sister after mass, who had been 
absent, Mother Seton looked her steadfastly in the face, and asked, 
“Why did you not come to our Lord for a recompense this morn- 
ing?” “Mother,” replied the sister, “I felt a little weak, and took 
a cup of coffee before mass.” “Ah, my dear child!” said Mother 
Seton, “how could you sell your God gor a miserable cup of coffee?” 
Nothing weakens the moral sense more than hair-breadth distine- 
tions and minute observances; yet Mrs. Seton’s life, for a series of 
years, was full of them. She rivalled the Hindoos in self-mortifi- 
cation, and carried on her theory so far as to make her asceticism 
even ridiculous. She denied herself fine writing-paper, and, for 
pens, used the stumps abandoned by her pupils. 

The year following, three more of the sisters died,—one at the 
early age of seventeen, who, having remarkably beautiful hands, 
stained them with walnut juice, to give them an unsightly appearance 
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The Mother Superior was next severely tried in the loss of her 
second daughter, a lovely girl, only in her fourteenth year. Her 
last moments testify to the shrinking horror with which the departing 
soul must regard the doctrine of purgatory. “ Father,” she cried to 
the priest, “is there any harm to hope that I shall go to heaven as 
soon as | am dead?” He replied, “Not if that hope was not 
grounded on her own merits.” ‘“ What merits can such a child as 
I have?” (Truly our own good works seem little comforting in the 
dying hour!) She cried again: “I hope that my sufferings will be 
accepted as my penance, without going to purgatory. O, how I 
would like to go to heaven!” “ Heaven,” says the same writer we 
have before quoted, “is the place of reward. We can enter it only 
by the merits of Christ, and prepare for it only by the grace of 
Christ; yet not the léast provision of mercy is, that God will then 
pay with wages for every service rendered to him by Christians on 
earth.” 

In 1816 two more of the sisters died,—one only twenty-one years 
of age, brought up in luxury in the West Indies, whose delicate 
hands often bled from exposure during the winter in performing the 
rough work in which she was employed. ‘The following year wit- 
nessed the death of four more of the sisters; and, still further, the 
very next year, three more. How the austerities which acceler- 
ated the death of so many young persons agreed with the 
Mother Superior herself, may be inferred from the following con- 
fession, in a letter of hers to the Rev. Mr. Bruté: “ Rules, prudence, 
subjection, opinions, &c., are dreadful walls to a burning soul, wild 
as mine. For me, I am like a fiery horse I had when a girl, whom 
they tried to break by making him drag a heavy cart; and the 
poor beast was so humbled that he could never more be inspired 
by whips or caresses, and wasted to a skeleton till he died.” 
One of the victims was Madame Guérin, who, during a voyage 
from Martinique to the United States, made a vow to wear a brown 
dress for three months, in honour of the Virgin Mary, if she reached 
her destination in safety; whereupon the author pertinently re- 
marks: “The blessed Virgitt is honoured by any act of Christian 
virtue. Brown being a. penitential colour, and unusual among ladies 
of the world, it was an act of humility and self-denial in Madame 
Guérin to wear it for three months.” What low, grovelling ideas 
of virtue must they profess, who make it consist in the colour, or, 
as elsewhere in this volume, in the texture of a dress! 

Year after year did Mrs. Seton continue her life of painful self- 
denial—toiling, suffering, weeping—to secure for herself an eternal 
reward by “following the commandments of men,” which she mis- 
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took for those of Christ. ‘The whole history is one of the saddest 
we have ever read. Her name was widely reverenced ; her sister- 
hood grew in numbers in spite of the fatal system which decimated 
it so often; her schools were full of pupils; and her protégés were 
scattered abroad to form new schools, and to discharge offices of 
charity. All her children had followed her into the Church of 
Rome; the desires of her: heart had been fulfilled; and the time 
came for her to die. 

She had never entirely recovered from an attack of illness she 
had suffered in 1818; and in 1820 she contracted a pulmonary dis- 
ease which could not be eradicated. 


“ As she approached the term of her earthly career, no change was visible 
in her dispositions, except that she became more united to God, and more dis- 
engaged from all created things. Though her sufferings were very great at 
times, no complaint ever escaped her lips; and it was chiefly her moaning 
during sleep that indicated the severity of her perme. Such was her attention 
to improve every opportunity of merit, that she felt distressed at the efforts 
which the affection of her spiritual daughters suggested for her relief, and 
submitted to them only by the advice of her director. . . . Peace, love, con- 
fidence, joy—such were the sentiments that supported her in her last trial, and 
by which she administered comfort to those around her. When she perceived 
the anxiety of her sisters in regard to her situation, she would try to calm their 
apprehensions by saying, ‘ His will be done’ The peaceful quiet which she 
enjoyed was not the result of a presumptuous reliance upon her own merits: 
for she had a lively fear of the divine judgments. But her soul was tranquil- 
lized by that filial confidence which is inspired by the love of God, and the 
consideration of his infinite mercy. One of the sisters having expressed the 
wish that God would grant her the opportunity of entirely expiating her faults 
during life, that at the moment of death she might fly to the embraces of her 
heavenly Spouse, Mother Seton raised her eyes and said, ‘My blessed God! 
how far from that thought am I, of going straight to heaven! such a miserable 
creature as I am!’”—Pp. 437, 438. 


In spite of all her errors of theory, it is plain that she held fast 
the cross of Christ in her dying hour, and that her end was peace. 
None who read her biography can doubt that she was truly a 
Christian. Much of the warmth of her piety and earnestness of 
her devotion we attribute to her Protestant education, and her 
familiarity with the Bible in early life. The true foundation was 
there; and the “wood, hay, and stubble” afterward superadded, 
though it might obscure the lustre of her example, could not affect 
her final blessedness. 

The Society founded by Mrs. Seton continued to flourish after 
her death, and has since been diffused over nearly all the earth. 
Her successor in the office of superior was sister Rose White, of 
Philadelphia, under whose care the society grew in numbers and in 
superstition. Mrs. Seton made no pretension to miracle-working 
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powers, nor were any “wonders” wrought at Emmetsburgh during 
her life; but things soon after changed :— 


“On the 10th of June, one of the sisters, who had been reduced by an 
accumulation of disease to the very verge of the grave, was suddenly restored 
to health, immediately after receiving the holy communion. For thirty-six 
days she had not been able to retain the least particle of food on her stomach ; 
and whenever she attempted to take any nourishment, it was ejected with such 
violent sufferings as to create the apprehension of immediate death. The 
physicians, having exhausted all the resources of their art, and the case having 
been pronounced desperate, she was advised by Mr. Dubois to make a novena, 
or nine days’ devotion, in honour of the holy name of Jesus, in union with 
Prince Hohenlohe, who on a previous occasion had announced that on the tenth 
of each month he would pray for the intentions of those living out of Europe. 
On the last day of the novena she received the blessed sacrament at the hands 
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of the reverend Superior, and all her morbid symptoms instantly disappeared. 2 
On the 10th of August, another case of disease, but of a much more aggravated | 
character, was also suddenly cured by performing a similar novena in union i 


with Prince Hohenlohe.”—P. 444. 





This society—the Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph—now embraces, 
throughout the world, five hundred and fifty-three establishments ; 
of which five hundred and seven are in Europe, five in Africa, one 
in Asia, and forty in America. ‘The number of sisters in these 
different houses is nearly nine thousand. Of the institutions in 
Europe, three hundred and seventy-two are in France—forty in 
Paris alone. Of those in America, two are in Mexico, and thirty- 
eight in the United States. The number of sisters in the United 
States is four hundred and twenty, of whom one hundred and twenty- 
three are at Emmetsburgh, and the rest are distributed throughout 
the country. ‘heir reputation for acts of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice is world-wide; and it is the common boast of Papists that 
no such organizations for systematic charity can or do exist among 
Protestants. A few remarks upon this topic will close this paper. 

The whole monastic system, the growth of ages of domestic 
oppression, popular ignorance, and misrule, is alike unnecessary and 
uncongenial to the spirit of our free institutions. We never emerge 
from the oppressive and stifling air of a nunnery, (and we have 
visited many,) or rise from the perusal of the life of one of its 
inmates, without a deeper and more abiding conviction that the 
practice of conventual seclusion is a libel upon our Maker, and an 
outrage upon all the dearest and purest sensibilities of our nature.* 
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© A correspondent of the London Christian Times says: “ Mr. Seymour has 
stated, on the authority of an official visitor of the Roman convents, that one 
half of the nuns die raving mad before they reach the age of twenty-five. No 
wonder that secrecy is a part of the whole policy of the Romish Church. But the 
people are beginning to open their eyes, and to demand a supervision of this 
great interest. Nature cannot be forced out of its course in the delicate female 
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Woman has a nobler mission. In the honoured station of wife, it is 
her blessed privilege to cheer, to comfort, to support those who 
must do battle with the sterner realities of life; and ever, like the 
Molian harp, to transmute all external sounds into the music of her 
own harmonious nature. Or if hers be the holier privileges of a 
mother—how high her responsibility to train up heirs for heaven! 
“Take this child and nurse it for me.” How fraught with unspeak- 
able blessings are the “ wages.” ‘They may not be reckoned here— 
they shall be paid in heaven. In that awful day, how will she, who 
must approach the Judge and say, “ Lord, here is thy talent, which 
I have kept laid up in a napkin,” compare with her who shall be 
able to exclaim with joy, “Behold, I and the children which God 
hath given me %” 

As to Papal charities, a little consideration will greatly modify 
the extravagant praise frequently awarded to them, and tend to 
place ourselves, as Protestants, in our true position. While we 
freely award all the credit that may be justly due, wherever exten- 
sive charities are founded or sustained, yet it is but just sometimes 
to call attention to those circumstances which have favoured their 
growth out of our connexion, and also, by exonerating ourselves 
from the charge of neglect, not suffer a slander to be fastened upon 
us which we are far from deserving. 

And first, we would observe that the necessities of Roman Catholic 
countries are much greater than ours, and demand imperiously a 
larger amount of eleemosynary aid, and other charitable assistance. 
In any land, where the immense proportion of the population is 
already reduced to all but nominal slavery, and dependent for 
daily supplies upon their daily earnings, and those the minimum of 
bare existence, it is easy to see that a religion which practically 
nullifies a part of the divine decalogue, which says, “ Six days shalt 
thou labour,” by compelling to idleness and worse on so many saints’ 
days and holidays, must constantly throw great numbers of this class 
into the yet lower condition of beggary and absolute want. This 
compulsory inactivity tends still further to unthrift, improvidence, 
poverty, vice: and, consequently, to destitution and suffering. 
This is so evidently the result, that it is the universal testimony of 
travellers, that in passing through Switzerland they can tell whether 


frame without complaining. The free air and social relations suited to educate, 
and develop, and strengthen the physical economy, are essential to a sound 
mind in a sound body. The people of this country are beginning to take notice 
of these things, and it is not strange that they should be jealous of every attempt 
to allure young females to take the veil, or to wear it after they alter their 
minds.” 
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they are in a Protestant or Catholic canton, by the appearance of the 
country, as well as of the people. In the Papal countries in Europe, 
beggars are so numerous as to form a large class by themselves. 
Want, of the extremest kind, disease, and suffering, are so evident 
everywhere, that the first impulse of a pious or benevolent heart is 
to minister to physical need. 

Again: The meritorious nature of good works is so prominently 
taught in the Romish Church, and seems so comparatively easy a 
way to win heaven, that the owners of great wealth gladly com- 
promise by bestowing of their abundance rather than abandon 
dear and cherished sins. The concurrent experience of all ages 
proves that men will submit to any privation—impart freely of their 
wealth, undergo any physical torture, and even give their bodies to 
be burned if taught to believe that by such means they will merit 
heaven—rather than give up their sins, and live an humble, holy 
life of faith in a crucified Saviour. 

The necessity of extreme unction also, to a dying Catholic, 
insures, if possible, the presence of a priest in the last hour; and 
innumerable are the instances of large sums left to religious and 
charitable houses, by persons whose lives were spent in anything 
but acts of charity. ‘This is often indeed done to the great wrong 
of surviving families; and thus, instead of securing to themselves a 
blessing, they receive the denunciation of our Saviour against those 
who say, “It is Corban, that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited by me.” Many of the most extensive Catholic 
institutions in Europe have been founded and enriched by legacies 
from the dying. The doctrine of purgatory, too, in teaching that 
money paid for masses may shorten the period and mitigate the ex- 
tent of their suffering, has further still greatly tended to the accumu- 
lation of large amounts for kindred purposes, from the hands of 
those whose grasp was relaxed by death, and who thus vainly strove 
to lay up treasure, not in heaven, but in a place of torment. We 
need not do more than allude to the world-wide difference between 
the selfish, s/avish exertion that works for a stipulated reward, and 
the spontaneous outgushing in return for love, itself the glad service 
of uncalculating affection. 

There is another thought worthy of being taken into the account, 
as far as females devote themselves to a life of external charities. 
When so great a number of the other sex become celibates, (as all 
the priests must,) the necessity is forced upon many of them to 
remain unmarried also; and, deprived of their legitimate sphere of 
duties, they naturally seck other methods of gratifying the benevo- 
lence of their nature. Thus we have seen that the tendency of the 
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Catholic ritual is to create poverty, and have glanced at the nature 
of the influences which induce works of charity. 

As Protestants, we acknowledge the justice of no charge which 
will lay to our account any comparative deficiency in this matter. 
The unprejudiced observation of a lifetime has convinced us, that 
the same principle which has prompted labours of love in the mem- 
bers of our communion, has made them careless of sounding their 
own deeds abroad. Their efforts, unlike those made in the 
Romish Church, have been less concentrated, and therefore less 
obvious. The one might be compared to a fountain, to which 
the thirsty must come to drink; the other, to a thousand smaller 
streams scattered throughout our land,—less noisy and-noticeable 
indeed in themselves, but diffusing more widely and efficiently 
nourishment, verdure, and beauty. The duties of charity, in its 
restricted sense, have not been neglected, but higher claims have 
also been admitted. There is kindness to be done to many who 
need not pecuniary aid. The wounded spirit is to be soothed, 
as well as the feverish body to be tended. We are not only to dis- 
pense medicines, but to give kind and loving words. We are not 
only to pray ourselves, but to teach others the spirit of devotion 
which gushes forth in “Our Father.” We are not, as monks and 
nuns, to “go out of the world,” but to strive to make that world 
beautiful with the light of a pure and holy example. Many a fair 
being have we seen, clothed in no Pharisaic garb of a “professed” 
religionist, yet whose garments seemed to have caught the refulgence 
of the Mount. No claim for merit was preferred; even her gentle 
footfall might not be noticed—yet the path was greener for her pass- 
ing step. No trumpet sounded before her deeds of charity—yet all 
the echoes she awoke were musical. No saintly honours canonize her 
on earth—but her “record is on high.” “When the ear heard her, 
then it blessed her; and when the eye saw her, it gave witness to 
her.” Not wiser than her Maker, she calmly put the chalice he had 
prepared to her lips, while love, and submission, and holy trust, 
turned all its bitterest drops to sweetness. Such a true daughter 
of Charity does not, like a coward, flee to a cloister from all the ills 
of life, but lightens the sad burden of humanity by sharing it. 

It is well to care for orphans, even though it be within the 
dismal walls of a convent, where none can know the deep sym- 
pathies which warm a mother’s heart; it is better, as do Prot- 
estants, to gather them together into an asylum, where one who has 
felt the mother’s instinct will love and tend them; but best of 
all, the true refuge for the motherless is the fireside of the bereaved 
parent, who, mourning the dead, may transfer to the living the care, 
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and affection, and tenderness, which helpless infancy so much needs. 
These we believe to be the ¢rve orphan asylums, intended by the 
God of providence, of which he will testify his approval by the 
commendation, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 

We frankly acknowledge, that in the duties of charity we incline 
more to caring for the soul than the body. Do what we may, the 
casket will crumble into dust; we rather aim to polish and beau- 
tify the gem within, that it may be fitted to adorn His heavenly 
crown. We may not have tried so assiduously to filter the turbid 
streams of human life; but have sought, as the surest course, to 
purify the fountain. We are endeavouring to disseminate through- 
out the world the gospel of Christ, well assured that all temporal 
blessings will follow in its train. We make no profession of having 
done all our duty; nay, after our best efforts, we own that we are 
but “unprofitable servants ;” and we pray for a more abundant gift 
of that wisdom which is “full of merey and good fruits.” We are 
not of the number of those who fear the final success of Popery, 
because we confidently believe the word God has spoken, that “the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea;” but when we see the man of sin strengthening himself 
for one last desperate struggle—albeit his death struggle—we fear 
that some we love may fall in the terrible contest. We would fore- 
arm them to meet every emergency. We would so prepare the com- 
batants, that when the battle must come, the victory shall be ours. 
Then let them rear their costly structures, and build, as for ages, in 
massive piles of sculptured stone,—those walls shall yet be vocal 
with praise to the one Mediator, and the “incense of a true obla- 
tion” shall yet be offered on the very altars which are now profaned 
with the mockery of daily mass. 





Art. VL—NEW THEORY OF PHYSICS. 


Outlines of a System of Mechanical Philosophy : being a Research into the Laws of 
Force. By Samven Exriorr Coves. Boston: Little & Brown. 1851. 


Tuts bold treatise aims at nothing less than the overthrow of the 
established doctrines of physics. They all rest on the Newtonian 
law of gravitation, which our author affirms to be no law at all. 
He presents his novel views with great confidence, believing it pos- 
sible to reach a clearer view of nature, and a higher and more 
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spiritual philosophy than has yet been attained. He thinks that 
philosophy treats too exclusively of second causes; and that to refer 
all the phenomena of nature to the action of matter upon matter, is 
to keep completely out of sight the great First Cause, and, to the 
extent of our ability, to exclude God from the superintendence of 
the universe. 

There is a strong conservatism in science, and there is but little 
prospect that the theory of Mr. Coues, whether right or wrong, will 
soon be adopted. New ideas slowly win their way, especially when 
in direct opposition to commonly received opinions. This dislike 
of innovation is well for the true interests of science ; it is the safe- 
guard of her choicest treasures. Truth, though at first rejected, is 
welcomed at length with gratitude. She may be compelled to stand 
for a long time, waiting in the distance, while she is curiously scan- 
ned and watched, lest she may be some base impostor arrayed in 
lovely garb; but the moment her celestial features are distinctly 
recognised, she is received with joy. An illustration of this ten- 
dency of the mind may be found in the bitter hostility manifested 
toward the Copernican system of astronomy. It had been taught 
and believed that the sun revolved around the earth; and it was 
extremely difficult to relinquish the long-cherished theory, and ad- 
mit that this beautiful world was not the motionless centre of the 
universe. ‘The literature and religion of the age were so completely 
interwoven with this error, and the rapidity of the sun in the 
heavens was so often recognised in illustrating science and theology, 
that it was deemed downright heresy and impiety to assert that the 
sun stood still. We quote the following specimen from a “ Body of 
Divinity,” published by a contemporary of the great astronomer Co- 
pernicus: “ The celerity of the motion of the sun is incredible: it goes 
beyond the thought of man to conceive distinctly of the passage through 
every place. Ifa man should divide the circumference of the circle 
of the sun into certain parts, he could not so soon have thought of 
them as the sun runs through them. God doth this great work. 
It is thought to be caused by the turning round of the highest sphere 
of the firmament, which, pulling along with itself the inferior orbs, 
makes them to move according to its course. But who can give a 
reason why that sphere itself should move so swiftly—even much 
more swiftly than the sun, because it is far higher than the sun, as 
much as that is higher than the earth—but the immediate power of 
God, who doth all in moving this one? But that God should make 
the sun fulfil such a daily race to make day and night, it highly 
commends the work.” 

We have an amusing instance in the great astronomical discoverer, 
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Galileo himself, of the extreme reluctance even of great men to em- 
brace new ideas. He was a firm believer in the Ptolemaic system; 
and when a disciple of Copernicus gave a course of lectures on this 
new theory in the city of his residence, Galileo, regarding the novel 
ideas as unworthy of his attention, refused to give the lecturer a can- 
did hearing. But at a subsequent period, when he had embraced 
these beautiful truths, and after he had made many brilliant dis- 
coveries with his improved telescope, we find him quite indignant 
at others for merely following his own timid example. In a letter 
to his friend Kepler, he says: “ O, my dear Kepler, how I wish that 
we could have one hearty laugh together. Here at Padua is the 
principal professor of philosophy, whom I have repeatedly and 
urgently requested to look at the moon and the planets through my 
glass, which he pertinaciously refuses todo.” And again he amuses 
himself with the profound folly of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who, he says, asked his telescope of him, and “‘ intends to lay it up 
in his museum, among his most rare and precious curiosities, in 
eternal remembrance of the invention.” 

There is, however, at the present time, a greater willingness than 
formerly to examine, if not to embrace, new ideas. There is a grow- 
ing belief that a more elevated system of philosophy than the present 
materialism is demanded, and that it will, at no distant day, dawn 
upon the world. The twilight of the morning has already come, as 
the harbinger of noonday effulgence. During the last century, men 
of science have been most busily and usefully employed in collect- 
ing facts, inquiring into details, and in recording minute observations. 
Nature has been parcelled out in little plats, each of which has been 
most diligently cultivated; and now some master mind is needed to 
combine these elements, and unite them in one harmonious system. 
Similar sentiments were expressed in a very able article in the July 
number of this Review, for 1852: “The numerous efforts which 
have been made in recent years to review, criticise, coordinate, and 
reclassify the sciences, for the purpose of facilitating their sym- 
metrical adunation and prospective amplification, furnish indu- 
bitable evidence of a latent and instructive sentiment that, notwith- 
standing our noisy boasts about the age of intellect, some new 
principles, or some revision of old ones, are essentially required 
for the accurate determination of the truth and validity of our 
scientific conclusions.” 

The volume before us professes to be only a preliminary one, to 
be followed by more elaborate investigations—a mere outline, in the 
author’s view. Whether the theory of Mr. Coues, when it shall be 
more fully developed and illustrated, is destined to occupy a con- 
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spicuous rank in revolutionizing our old systems of philosophy, or 
to be embraced as a higher, we will not undertake to decide. At 
any rate, the principles which he has developed are certainly worthy 
of careful examination. They have already attracted considerable 
attention and commendation, both in this country and in England. 
The author appears to have arrived at his principles by a bold effort 
of reasoning; and then he attempts to corroborate them by an appeal 
to nature. It is a significant circumstance, that shortly after the 
publication of this work, another on the “Mechanics of Nature,” 
elaborately prepared, evidently the result of long and protracted 
investigation, was published in Providence, which, by a careful 
examination of facts, arrives at the same conclusion with regard to 
the inherent powers of matter which, by bold synthesis, Mr. Coues 
had previously reached. Both deny the existence of any essential 
properties in matter which enable it to give motion to itself, or to 
other particles of matter; both refer to the existence of a force 
essentially spiritual, existing independently of, and apart from 
matter. 

Mr. Coues’s style is characterized by perspicuity, beauty, and 
strength. It becomes at times impassioned and poetical. ‘There 
is no unnecessary display of learning; yet there are manifestations 
of profound study and deep thought. The author has avoided all 
needless technicalities, and presented his views in a manner per- 
fectly intelligible to the common reader of ordinary culture. Its 
defects, as far as style is concerned, are a want of skill in arrange- 
ment; and, occasionally, a hasty and impatient glancing at important 
points, which require more minute detail and extended research for 
their complete elucidation. This is no more than must always be 
expected in the exploration of unknown fields of science, however 
profound may be the author’s abilities. It is a matter of astonish- 
ment to us that the author has succeeded in presenting so large a 
mass of interesting facts, and from these has deduced so complete 
a system, which he sustains by a process of reasoning alike ingenious 
and logical. 

Before we proceed to a particular analysis of Mr. Coues’s theories, 
we wish to notice an objection which meets us at the very threshold. 
It is asked how it can be possible, that a system of philosophy 
matured by the greatest mathematician that ever lived, and sup- 
ported by the most eminent mathematicians since the days of 
Newton, can ever be overthrown? Figures cannot deceive us, and 
it is absurd to controvert them. The folly of the attempt seems to be 
sufficient to brand the investigation as worthless; but, if we rightly 
apprehend our author’s views, these objections are not applicable to 

FourtH Sertes, Vou. VI.—7 
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his theory. He wages the battle against the physical system based 
upon the Newtonian mathematics—not against the impregnable 
foundation itself. A superstructure erected upon a rock, may by 
well-directed missiles be shattered down, and the rock remain firm 
as the foundation of other and perhaps nobler edifices. It is the 
superstructure of materialism, founded upon the rock of mathematics, 
against which Mr. Coues has directed his heaviest enginery ; though 
there are several passages which lead us to believe that he is not 
a very firm believer in the infallibility of the calculus, when applied 
to physical researches. And it must be admitted that these doubts 
are not entirely unreasonable, when we remember how often 
mathematical reasoning is urged to support fundamentally differing 
hypotheses. ‘There are two distinct and entirely opposite theories 
of electricity, each of which claims to be rigidly and exactly proved 
by recondite calculations. Newton clearly recognised the difference 
between a mathematical system and the philosophy which he built 
upon it, when he says, in a concluding paragraph of the Principia: 
“T have laid down principles—mathematical, not philosophical ; 
such, to wit, as we may build our reasoning upon in philosophical 
matters.” 

On this subject our author remarks :— 

“With a full admission of the accuracy of the results of mathematical 
reasoning as applied to astronomy, it does not follow that the spheres attract 
each other. An aberration or perturbation of the earth, calculated from the 
increased nearness of the sun, may be correctly calculated, and yet the aber- 
ration may not be occasioned by any attractive power in the sun. The motion 
of the earth may be changed, because of the greater force of motion relatively 
to the diameter of her orbit. The navigator fnds the position of his ship by the 
aid of the imaginary lines of latitude and longitude intersecting each other; 
but it is not these lines which give position to the ship. Thus may the astrono- 
mer find the place and determine the motion of a seis by imaginary forces, 
—the one acting inward, the other outward ; but these forces do not give posi- 
tion to the star. His calculation might be more difficult, yet no less certain, if 


in the place of two conflicting forces he used as the basis of his reasoning but 
one force giving directly the form of the orbit.”—P. 287. 


This quotation introduces us to a cardinal doctrine of the new 
theory, namely, the unity of force. Our author considers force as a 
power entirely distinct from, and independent of the matter which 
it moves. He also teaches that this force is essentially one and the 
same in all its diversified operations. This force, distinct and 
separate from matter, is cause; motion is only effect. He does not 
believe in any “inherent forces” in matter, or in any physical cause 
of motion residing as an essential property in matter :— 


“ Our first attempt is to illustrate the idea of the identity of force,—to prove 
that the motive power of nature is one acting under uniform laws; that force, 
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whether it form the dew-drop or marshal the ‘ hosts of heaven,’ whether it mani- 
fest itself in the flow of the tides or of the purple stream of life, whether in the 
flash of lightning or in the sweep of the bird with motionless wing, is ever the 
same principle ; that its divisions and subdivisions, its ever-varying names in 
science have obscured the law of its action, and thrown a mist over phi- 
losophy.”—Pp. 17, 18. 

“ Matter influences the motion of other matter only by an interchange of 
force,—by the transmission of motive energy from one body to another. It is 
force which 

‘Sweeps through the dull, dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear.’ 


“Thus is the place and position of all things determined,—not by the 
‘appetite of matter’ for matter,—not by the desire of one fragment of the 
world for the presence of another fragment,—not by mutual attraction,—not 
by a blind instinct of consolidation, kept at times in abeyance by an equally 
blind instinct of repulsion. It is by the diffusion of force, giving the position 
of every atom, that the order of the universe is maintained. Change is as 
normal as permanence,—fluctuation as much a phase of perfection as stability 
itself. A solitary rain-drop gives us a glimpse of the law which in its action 
clothes the earth with verdure; the sudden shooting of a minute crystal into 
perfect symmetry discloses the power which gives form and cohesion to the 
world. 

“ This view carries us again to the thought which we have before attempted 
to elucidate,—to our idea of the unity of force,—to the oneness of that energy, 
which under many manifestations constitutes the “Life of the Universe.” 
We hear it in the rustling of the forest leaves, in the roar of the ocean, in the 
thunder of the storm; we see it in the aurora’s arch, in the voleano’s blaze, in 
the lightning’s flash; we trace it by the oscillations of the barometer, by the 
tremblings of the magnetic needle, by the action of the voltaic pile; we wit- 
ness the full majesty of its action in the motions of the spheres. 

“ This thought, which resolves the powers which move all things above and 
around us into one and the same force—-ever circulating, ever inducing per- 
fection, never subsiding into rest—is not a mere poetical idea, a dream of the 
imagination. The fact of the unity of force--the identity of its nature under 
whatever form it may present itself—is proved by the most accurate experi- 
ments, by the severest tests of philosophy. Fill a metallic plate with a crys- 
tallizing solution, place a horse-shoe magnet under it, crystallization ensues 
immediately, and the line of crystals formed writes down the direction of the 
current of magnetic force. Cohesion, then, is but one phase of foree,—sym- 
metry of form one of the results of its action. A rain-drop falls before us. 
We know, from the experiments of Farraday, the exact amount of foree which 
formed it from its constituent gases, and by the abstraction of which it will be 
again resolved into its elements. Further, we trace in its fall the operation 
of the same force which gives its rotative and revolving motion to the world.” 
—Pp. 175-177. 

Mr. Coues does not content himself with discarding the ideas of 
the multitude of forces, which the present philosophy teaches us pre- 
serve order here upon the earth by their never-ending conflicts. Not 
satisfied with assigning all the incessant changes and motions of 
things about us to the one ever-present and controlling force, he carries 
the same idea to the examination of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. He does not believe in any “attractive power” in the sun, 
which controls the motion of the earth, and changes it from the 
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direction given it in the beginning, by the “ projectile force ;” nor 
does he believe that there is a power vested in the earth to retain 
the moon in her orbit. He declares that only one force is needed to 
govern the motion of the heavenly bodies; that the same Almighty 
Power which first launched them into existence, on that primal 
morn when the stars first sang together, has strength to sustain and 
direct in its appointed course every brilliant orb, without any aid or 
interference from them,—without any controlling influence of one 
upon the other. He does not believe that God needs to provide any 
counteracting forces to prevent some of his planets from rushing out- 
ward, and others from being drawn inward, and all from starting off 
in a straight line to chaos; but that whatever God doeth, he doeth 
directly, at once, and forever. It is the recognition of the immediate 
presence of the Creator with the works of his hands, so earnestly 
and eloquently presented, which constitutes a chief excellence of this 
work. 

Another cardinal feature in Mr. Coues’s theory, and one in which 
he differs most widely from the present received philosophy, is his 
denial of the first of the three great laws of motion: “ That any body 
in motion would continue in a state of uniform motion, in a straight 
line, forever, unless disturbed or drawn out of this straight line by 
the action of some opposing force.” The idea that all motion is 
naturally rectilinear, is the foundation thought of the Newtonian 
system. According to Dr. Whewell, this idea was the generative 
principle, without which it would have been impossible to frame the 
theory of gravitation. Mr. Coues speaks of this primal law, as it is 
usually considered, as a mere fiction, only necessary for the support 
of a false hypothesis :— 

“ Matter occupies but one place in space at the same time, and consequently 
no atom can have motion but in one line of direction at the same time. Hence 
it follows that all motion is orbital, rotary, curvilinear; for, all atoms being in 
curvilinear motion, no addition of rectilinear motion can change the curve into 
the straight line,—there will ever remain the element of the curve. 

“ Rectilinear motion, or motion in a straight line, cannot be affirmed of any 
atom belonging to or in harmony with the solar system, or with the system of 
worlds. The horizontal line on the surface of the globe is curvilinear. So 
from any one point to another, in, on, and about the earth, the moving body 
takes the curved line. 

“The supposed perpendicular descent of a falling body is a curvilinear 
motion. This is not practically admitted, but mathematically deduced; the 
fall is termed a ‘cubical parabola.’ The supposed attraction of the earth does 
not draw in straight lines, falling bodies preserving ever their rotary motion.” 
—Pp. 8-10. 

Again :— 

“ Equally —- is it that any one can look upward to the revolving 
spheres, in number exceeding the sands of the sea-shore, all, every one, mov- 
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ing in curves; or look downward, seeing there no straight lines of motion— 
the smallest level of the earth to the eye of philosophy being a curve—know- 
ing that the straight line, wherever drawn, would be a line of collision and 
impingement—and yet affirm, that not one sphere for one moment could be 
held to the curve without the conflicting force of gravitation to overcome the 
natural rectilinear law of motion.”—Pp. 322, 323. 


But it will be impatiently asked, What does Mr. Coues offer in 
exchange for the theory which has received the sanction of the 
greatest minds for nearly two centuries? It is comparatively easy 
to demolish; any Vandal may do that. What does he give us in- 
stead of the doctrine of gravitation? of which he says himself:— 


“This theory has been a settled doctrine of philosophy for nearly two 
centuries; and generally, if not universally, it is deemed an established truth. 
It seems to have passed away from examination, to be laid aside as that which 
need never again be the subject of thought. It is spoken of as ascertained ; 
and its discovery and extended application are considered as among the most 
glorious achievements of the human intellect. 

“Thus it will be almost impossible, even if the theory be not founded in 
truth, to bring the minds of men to its reéxamination. It has become asso- 
ciated with the universe, from its most enlarged to its most attenuated parts. 
The attempt to substitute other theories, to assign other laws of force, may be 
deemed the wandering of an erratic mind, or the presumption of an ignorant 
man.”—P. 80. 


To this objection he replies :— 


“ The law of gravitation is not needed for the motion of the heavenly bodies. 
There is more truth to nature, there is more simplicity and beauty in the idea 
that the force of the revolving body is within itself; that its curvilinear motion 
is its natural motion; that it goes round in its orbit without needing the guid- 
ance and direction of central and tangential forces; that it can be trusted to 
the unerring energy imparted to it from the beginning. It needs no great 
presumption thus to aflirm; for by ancient philosophers, and in more recent 
times by Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Descartes, it was believed that circular 
motion was the natural motion.”—Pp. 81, 82. 


But bodies on the earth do, when free to move, continually tend 
toward the centre. There is a centripetal force; no fact is more 
evident to our senses than this. We cannot throw a stone into the 
air without being convinced of it. If Mr. Coues denies the principle 
of attraction, what does he offer in its stead as the consolidating 
power? ‘To this we reply,—and it is truly a serious objection to his 
theory,—our author has no single word to take the place of the potent 
syllables “gravitation.” We know that there is much in having a 
good name. Ifa physician is summoned to a sick bed, he is for- 
tunate if he be able to assign a distinct name to the disease under 
which the patient is suffering: no matter how unmeaning, or how 
unintelligible the word may be, the patient is satisfied the doctor 
knows all about it, and his fears are allayed. Unluckily our author 
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has introduced no single word as the invariable exponent of his 
principles. We will endeavour, however, to present his ideas as 
clearly as they can be gathered from his work. He asserts that one 
error of the philosophy of the times is its “ keeping out of sight the 
intense motion of every atom, in its rotation and revolution with 
the earth, which, from its greater comparative velocity, supplies the 
governing or controlling motion,—and by reference to which alone, 
incidental, retarded, or accelerated motion is to be understood or ex- 
plained.” A stone apparently quiescent on the surface of the earth 
actually moves through space, at the rate of many thousand feet in a 
second. When it is thrown up from the earth, its fall in the first 
second is only sixteen feet, which is but an almost inappreciably slight 
difference from its proper planetary motion as an integral part of the 
earth. A stone in falling from a height does not commence motion, 
for it already had an intense planetary motion. ‘There is only a 
slight difference in the direction of its motion. As motion is the 
result of force, so the degree of motion produced in any body is the 
exact measure of the amount of force employed; the quantity of force 
requisite to move a particle of matter one foot in a second is less 
than that needed to move it sixteen feet in the same time. All 
the matter which composes the earth completes its rotary circuit in 
the same period of time. Of course the matter of the outer parts of 
the earth, as they describe in rotation a circle of eight thousand miles 
in diameter, require a much larger amount of rotary force than those 
particles near the centre, which describe only a small circle. ‘To make 
this idea more distinct, imagine the whole substance of the earth to be 
divided into concentric rings, one within another, each one foot in 
thickness. As the orbit traversed by each of those rings in its rota- 
tion is completed in the same time, it is evident that a larger amount 
of force is needed to move the outer ring, with a circumference of 
twenty-five thousand miles, than the one next to it,—and this than 
the one next, and so on; the force required to move each next 
interior ring constantly diminishing according to the square of the 
distance. 

A stone lying on the summit of a mountain describes every 
twenty-four hours a certain extent of rotary orbit. Another stone 
at the base of a mountain describes in the same time a smaller ex- 
tent of rotary orbit. In the fall of a stone from the summit to the 
base there is a reduction of the amount of force acquired to effect a 
daily rotation; but the force of the higher level is not annihilated: 
it is the force of the fall, and it can be communicated to an 
arresting body. The difference of force at different altitudes, Mr. 
Coues terms the “spare force of rotation ;” an expression which is 
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rather an awkward substitute for the word gravitation. As this 
is deemed by the author an important part of the work, and lest 
we have not succeeded in representing his ideas, we quote his own 
language :— 





“The force obtained by the change of the level of the falling mass—of 
water for instance—cannot come from the attracting earth; for the attractive 
force is force to draw the mass toward her centre, and having acted according 
to this, the essential principle of attraction, it would cease to act, or merely 
hold the water at its new level. But the force of the fall of bodies remains; 
it is a living ve It was in them at their higher level, their acting in 
rotation. If water falls, it transfers this force to other bodies, inducing motion 
in them. If not imparted, it is sufficient in intensity to raise the water again 
to its former level. It is not a mere gravitating, or downward force, but force 
giving motion irrespective of direction. 

“ Thus, the fall of water over an artificial dam is not from the downward 
attraction of the earth. That force can only exert its essential property of 
bringing the particles of matter nearer to each other. In doing this, it has 
discharged its only conceivable function. But the particles of water, by the act 
of descent, impart the spare force of their lower level of rotation ; and this force, 
diverted from the majestic: stream of rotative power, can have given to it by 
mechanical appliances the line of direction which crushes the grain, or on the 
revolving spindle twirls the fibre of cotton,—the mechanic using the force of 
nature for the comforts and luxuries of life.”—Pp. 111, 112. 


We have endeavoured to present an impartial view of this new 
theory. Our space does not permit us to follow the author further 
in his illustrations and reasonings, many of which are interesting 
and instructive, while others seem to fail in explaining phenomena 
according to his new theory. The author attempts to apply these 
principles not only to planetary motion, but to the explanation of 
all the “mechanical powers,”—to the oscillations of the pendulum, 
to the motions of fluids, to the tides, to atmospheric pressure, to 
meteorological phenomena, to heat, to electricity, and magnetism. 
In short, there is hardly a leading fact in physical science to 
which reference is not made. The reader will find much in this 
volume to awaken interest and excite thought, independently of the 
leading principles, which as a cord bind the separate facts into a 
system. 

In reference to the extent of the ground passed over, the author 
remarks, (pp. 223, 224) :— 

“We pause for one moment to glance at the extent of ground over which 
we have so rapidly passed. The facts that we have endeavoured to examine 
are numerous and varied in their character. Had we the ability, we have 
not the space to present them in their fulness of scientific detail, nor is it 
necessary in a treatise of this nature. But we have attempted in simple lan- 
guage, with the least possible use of technical phraseology, to group together 
many phenomena under a new theory for their explanation. The result, in 


spite of errors and mistakes, we hope may tend in some degree to strengthen 
interest in the works of nature ; for in whatever light the world is viewed, in 
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whatever aspect it is considered, its beauty is apparent; and though the offered 
theory be rejected, it may benefit some minds to forget for a moment the 
established explanations of things, that they may see creation with a light from 
a new direction touching some of its prominent points. If we have substituted 
for logical deduction an allusion to the ‘laughter’ of the exulting wave,— 
if in place of the formula of the mathematician we have introduced a text of 
Scripture,—if we have questioned the attractive power of matter, and doubted 
whether it be indeed the cause of all the varying phenomena about us,—if we 
refuse to admit the idea that the universe exists in its present form from the 
necessity of the case, because it could not be otherwise ‘ considering the known 
properties of matter,’—it is because when we look at nature we wish to see more 
than the mere external lineaments;—we would trace out the “ Indwelling 
Spirit’ which pervades every part; which is the cause of all change, of all 
movement; which is to the universe of matter what the life of man is to the 
body with which he is clothed. We would feel 


‘A presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky.’” 


This quotation introduces us again to the idea to which we have 
already alluded, as the chief reason why we wished to call the atten- 
tion of those who are unwilling to see science separated from or op- 
posed to revealed religion to the consideration of this work. It is the 
reverent spirit which pervades it that so highly recommends it to the 
Christian student. The author writes with his own soul pervaded 
with the idea of an ever-present God, by whose constant volition the 
universe is sustained; not of a “Great First Cause,” merely, who 
in ages long past gave being to the worlds, impressed upon them 
laws, and now leaves them to take care of themselves. We hail the 
“ Outlines of a System of Mechanical Philosophy ” as the harbinger 
of a brighter era, and in this light deem it a most valuable contri- 
bution to science. We are not prepared to embrace the entire sys- 
tem of the author, yet we have found our views of physical science 
greatly enlarged by his original and ingenious ideas. We recognise 
in this theory the dawning of a more complete and systematic 
philosophy than the system which now obtains in our schools and 
colleges; and we are, therefere, happy to learn that the author has 
pushed still further his original investigations in this direction, the 
result of which, we trust, may be a system of mechanical philosophy 
matured and perfected by the most extended observation and the 
most thorough analysis. 
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Art. VII—LAYARD’S SECOND EXPLORAT .ON. 


Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, with Travels in Armenia, 
Kurdistan, and the Desert ; being the Result of a Second Expedition, undertaken 
Sor the Trustees of the British Museum, By Austen H. Layarp, M. P. Pp. 586. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 


THE region of country lying between the ‘Tigris on the east, the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean on the north and west; and the 
Arabian Desert on the south, presents a geographical trapezoid of 
more historical interest than any other spot of similar sige upon 
the globe. ‘The natural advantages of this teeming and magnificent 
territory harmonize with the grand historical events of which it 
has been the theatre. Delicious in climate, various and beautiful 
in landscape, and productive to an extraordinary degree, all antiquity 
has ever pointed to this region as the garden-spot of the earth. 
Here, according to tradition, were the bowers of blissful Eden, 


“ Whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm,”’ 


and from whose boughs 


“ Each morn Adam brush’d dews mellifluous,.” 


On the northern verge stand the lofty peaks of Ararat, wheyce 
Noah and his sons descended to rebuild the ruins of the Flood, and 
people again the earth. Here was the ‘land of Shinar,” and the 
Tower of Babel. Here Nimrod, the “mighty hunter before the 
Lord,” commenced his career of conquest, and laid the foundations 
of empire. Here, indeed, the arts had their birth. Here civiliza- 
tion commenced its career, and science first kindled its torch. 
Here was the first theatre of heroism, legislation, poetry, and war; 
and thence they spread, as the overflowing wave of population poured 
itself out over other lands. Here the great Semiramis and Nito- 
cris achieved their fabulous exploits. Here were mighty cities, 
with walls three hundred and fifty feet in height. Here flourished 
and decayed the old Assyrian and Babylonian empires. Indeed, 
from the age in which the theft of Paris precipitated Grecian valour 
on its western shores, down to the time when Napoleon essayed its 
conquest, no century has passed without giving to history some 
event important from its connexion with the welfare and destiny of 
mankind. And if there is any truth in the sentiment that “coming 
events cast their shadows before,” the world would not be surprised 
to see this land again the battle-field of the nations. The Russian 
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bear and the British lion, in their march to the empire of Asia, in 
all likelihood will decide their struggle here. 

It is wonderful to see how completely the fires of revolution have 
consumed all traces of ancient Assyria and Babylonia. For many 
ages their great cities have been buried in the oblivion of utter 
desolation. Nineveh was destroyed six hundred and six years be- 
fore Christ—less than one hundred and fifty years after Rome was 
founded. When Xenophon, four hundred years before Christ, in 
his celebrated retreat, marched over this country, he heard of the 
pyramid of Nimroud, but not even the name of Nineveh. Even 
at that time its widely-extended walls and ramparts had perished ; 
and mounds, covering magnificent palaces, alone remained upon the 
site of the ancient city—much as at the present day. ‘To the ex- 
humations and discoveries of Layard the world is chiefly indebted 
for the wonderful interest which these recovered cities are ex- 
citing. 

The work now before us is the fruit of a second expedition, under- 
taken and carried on at the expense of the trustees of the British 
Museum. Having made the necessary arrangements, Mr. Layard 
departed from Constantinople on board a British steamer for Trebi- 
zond. At this place commenced his overland journey, passing across 
Eastern Armenia and Kurdistan, and proceeding from Lake Van, 
in part along the celebrated Anabasis of Xenophon, the course of 
which he was enabled to trace, in nearly a direct line, to Mosul. 

As a book of travels merely, independent of its rich treasures in 
archzeological discovery, this second work of Layard, like its prede- 
cessor, is a contribution to the current literature of the times of 
exceeding interest and value. ‘The waves of barbarism, which, con- 
sequent on the failure of the Crusades, and the subsequent inunda- 
tion of Western Asia by the Turks, settled over these haunts of 
ancient civilization, had long removed them from the eye of observa- 
tion, and almost of history. Until lately but few travellers have 
had the curiosity or the courage to venture so far out of the beaten 
track, or, venturing, have remained sufficiently long to furnish valu- 
able information respecting the country or the people. Niebuhr 
was here about a century ago, and described the ruins of Nineveh. 
In 1820 Mr. Rich visited the spot, and his cursory memorials of 
Nineveh and Babylon, consisting chiefly of a few square sun-dried 
bricks, with inscriptions, made a profound impression on the public 
mind. Since 1840, however, a new era has dawned. The hoary 
ruins scattered everywhere over these desolate plains have at length 
found a tongue, and are pouring floods of light upon the forgotten 
nations of whom they are the only memorials. 
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The nomadic Arabs, also, that wander over them, subsisting by 
their flocks, and herds, and occasional plunder, under the graphic 
pen of Layard assume a new interest. These wild rovers of the 
desert are the successors, but not the descendants and representa- 
tives of the ancient Assyrians. Nevertheless, they are an historical 
people; and in their picturesque appearance, simple hospitality, 
dress, flocks and herds, and habits of life, we discover the originals 
of many a Scripture picture—all the more beautiful and interesting 
from their constant tendency to revive our Scripture recollections. 
It is aside from our purpose, however, at this time to speak of Lay- 
ard as a descriptive traveller, though his pen indicates keen and 
versatile observation, and at times paints with the fancy of sa poet. 
Take the following paragraphs as specimens of his descriptive 
power; the first a picture of sunset in the desert :— 


“ As the evening crept on I watched, from the highest mound, the sun as it 
gradually sank in unclouded splendour below the sea-like expanse before me. 
On all sides, as far as the eye could reach, rose the grass-covered heaps, mark- 
ing the site of ancient habitations. The great tide of civilization had long 
since ebbed, leaving these scattered wrecks on the solitary shore. Are those 
waters to flow again, bearing back the seeds of knowledge and of wealth that 
they have wafted to the West? We, wanderers, were seeking what they had 
left behind, as children gather up the coloured shells on the deserted sands. 
At my feet there was a busy scene, making more lonely the unbroken soli- 
tude which reigned in the vast plain around, where the only things having life 
or motion were the shadows of the lofty mounds, as they lengthened before the 
declining sun. Above three years before, when watching the approach of 
night from the old castle of Tel Afer, I had counted nearly one hundred ruins ; 
now, when in the midst of them, no less than double that number were seen 
from Tel Jemal. * * * In the distance was the long range of the Sinjar Hills, 
furrowed with countless ravines, each marked by a dark purple shadow, 
gradually melting into the evening haze.”—P. 208. 


Here is a portrait, picturesque and strikingly life-like, of Arab 
character. An artist could easily transfer it to canvass :— 


“ A Bedouin youth, thin and sickly, though of a daring and resolute coun- 
tenance, sat in my guest-tent. His singular appearance at once drew my 
attention. His oa clothing was a kerchief, very dirty and torn, falling over 
his head, and a ragged cloak which he drew tightly around him, allowing the 
end of a knotted club to appear above its folds. His story, which he was at 
length induced to tell, was characteristic of Bedouin education. He was of 
the Boraij tribe, and related to Suttum. His father was too poor to equip 
him with mare and spear, and he was ashamed to be seen by the Arabs on 
foot and unarmed. He had now become a man, for he was about fourteen 
years old, and he resolved to trust to his own skill for his outfit as a warrior. 
Leaving in his father’s tent all his clothes except his dirty keflieh and his tat- 
tered aba, and without communicating his plans to his friends, he bent his way 
to the Euphrates. For three months his family, hearing nothing of him, 
believed him to be dead. During that time, however, he had lived in the 
river jungle, feeding on roots and herbs, hiding himself during the day in the 
thickets, and prowling at night around the tents of the Aneyza, in search of a 
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mare that might have strayed, or might be less carefully guarded than usual. 
At length the object of his ambition was found, and such a mare had never 
been seen before; but, alas! her legs were bound with iron shackles, and he 


had brought no file with him,” &e.—P. 251. 


But these life-pictures of Arab character are the minor attractions 
of Mr. Layard’s book. A resumé of his travels and adventures 
among these wild and excitable people would be interesting ; but we 
hasten to what is the principal object of this article——a condensed 
account of his wonderful discoveries among the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon, considered in their relations to history, sacred and 
profane. Nothing in the century has struck the public mind as 
more important and replete with interest than these discoveries. 
From the tomb of buried and almost forgotten ages, the spade and 
pick of this modern Belzoni have brought up these mighty cities from 
a sepulture of twenty-five hundred years; and in his magnificent 
restorations we almost see again those splendid temple-palaces, gar- 
dens, towering walls, and busy marts, crowded with merchandise, 
and echoing the hum of countless voices; while pass before us the 
thronging multitudes “girded with girdles upon their loins, exceed- 
ing in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them princes to look to, 
after the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the land of their 
nativity.” 

The principal treasures of this expedition were found at Kouyunjik 
and Nimroud, though visits‘were made to Kalah-Sherghat, Arban, 
Khabour, Babylon, and numerous other places, and discoveries 
made of great richness and importance. The value of these is 
secondary only in view of the superior richness of the discoveries 
made at Kouyunjik and Nimroud. For the details of these labours 
we must refer the reader to the book itself—a work far more replete 
vith incident and instruction than any other book of modern travel. 

After Mr. Layard’s departure for Europe, in 1847, the excava- 
tions at Kouyunjik were continued,—first under the superintendence 
of Mr. Ross, and afterward of Mr. Rassam, the English Vice-Consul 
at Mosul. In this time several chambers were excavated—different 
apartments of the same building. In these apartments, the four 
walls were found to be occupied, for the most part, by a series of 
sculptures representing a consecutive history, without interruption, 
by inscriptions or divisions of the alabaster panelling. A chamber 
seems thus to have been appropriated to the events of a campaign, 
or a whole war,—from the going out of the king to his triumphal 
return. ‘The slabs on which these sculptures were found are from 
eight to nine feet in height, and sometimes of equal breadth; on the 
tops of which appear to have been’ epigraphs, or labels, giving the 
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name of the conquered king or country, and sometimes of the 
principal prisoners. Many of these epigraphs, however, have been 
destroyed. Around one of these chambers the bass-reliefs repre- 
sented the siege of a castle standing on an artificial mound, sur- 
rounded at its base by houses. But let Layard himself de- 
scribe :— 

“The besieged defended themselves on the walls and turrets with bows, 
spears, and stones. The Assyrian army was composed of spearmen, slingers, 
and bowmen, some of whom had already gained the house-tops. Male and 
female captives had been taken, and heads cut off; the victorious warriors, 


according to custom, and probably to claim a reward, bringing them to the 


registrars. The led horses and body-guard of the king were still preserved ; but 
that part of the bass-relief containing the monarch himself, probably standing 
in his chariot, had been destroyed. In the background were wooded mountains. 
Vines and other trees formed a distinct band in the middle of the slabs, and a 
river ran at the foot of the mound. The dress of the male ae consisted 
either of a long robe falling to the ankles, or of a tunic reaching to the knees, 
over which was thrown an outer garment, apparently made of the skins of 
animals; and they wore greaves laced up in front. The women were clothed 
in a robe descending to the feet, with an outer fringed garment thrown over 
the shoulders; a kind of hood or veil covered the back of the head, and fell 
over the neck. Above the castle was the fragment of an inscription in two 
lines, containing the name of the city, of which unfortunately the first charac- 
ter is wanting. It reads: ‘The city of * * * alammo I attacked and 
captured; I carried away its spoil.’”—P. 60. 

No name of a city corresponding to this, however, has been dis- 
covered. It is remarkable that in some of the chambers the sculp- 
tures seem to have been purposely defaced by a sharp instrument, so 
that not a vestige is intelligible. No clew, as yet, to the historical sig- 
nificance of many of these delineations has been found. In some 
cases the artist has thrown in rude representations of trees, valleys, 
mountains, and rivers; and by this means communicated a general 
idea of the country in which the events recorded took place. It is 
possible that some of these sculptured records may yet be identified 
with the cuneiform inscriptions on the winged bulls at the entrance 
of the palace—so minutely described in the former volumes—and 
which contain a general chronicle of the reign of the king. 

The first six weeks of these researches were rewarded by a series 
of discoveries of the greatest interest. Several entire chambers 
were explored, and among them a magnificent hall, one hundred and 
twenty-four feet in length by ninety in breadth. Its walls were com- 
pletely covered with the most elaborate and highly-finished bass- 
reliefs. Unfortunately these, as well as the gigantic monsters at 
the entrances, had suffered much from the fire which destroyed the 
edifice, many of them being broken, and partly calcined; but enough 
remained to show the general subject. In one part was represented 
the whole process used by the Assyrians in removing and placing 
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various objects used in their building, and especially the human- 
headed bulls, from their first stages in the quarry to their appro- 
priate place at the entrance of the palace. In one quarter is 
represented the king standing in his chariot, with his body-guard 
before him. On the bank of a river is an immense slab of mar- 
ble, just landed, and which the workmen, having placed on a sledge, 
are in the act of drawing to its destined place. The two-wheeled 
chariot of the king forbids the supposition that the Assyrians at that 
time were unacquainted with wheel-carriages as a means of trans- 
portation. ‘The use of the sledge, therefore, in removing so large a 
mass—not less than forty or fifty tons—is to be accounted for by 
the consideration, that we of the present day should probably make 
use of the same means for moving bodies of so unwieldy weight. 
Beneath the sledge are placed rollers, and in the rear a company 
of workmen are easing it along by the use of a large lever, while the 
overseer, standing on the top of the block, is giving his orders 
through a speaking-trumpet to the four different lines of “ trackers,” 
who, by means of long cables, are pulling it up the hill. From these 
sculptures we learn two things respecting the arts in those early 
times: First, that the Assyrians were acquainted with the lever as 
a mechanical power, long before Archimedes demonstrated its 
properties; and, second, that the speaking-trumpet, an invention 
generally conceded to be modern—claimed by Samuel Moreland 
so late as 1670—was known, in all probability, three thousand years 
ago. 

Next in the series follow sculptures representing the erection of 
the artificial mounds on which these palaces were reared ; and these 
by others, showing the process by which the human-headed bulls, 
lions, and other colossi were put in their places. 

Satisfactory evidence seems to have been found, that the king 
represented as superintending the building of the mounds, and the 
placing of the colossal bulls, was Sennacherib himself; and that “the 
sculptures celebrate the building at Nineveh of the great palace and 
its adjacent temples, described in the inscriptions as the work of 
that monarch.” Unfortunately, the epigraphs above the bass-reliefs 
have suffered so much from the effect of fire and violence that but 
two or three of them could be deciphered, and that imperfectly. 
Over the king, who is superintending the removal of one of these 
colossi, is the following short inscription in the cuneiform character, 
translated by Dr. Hincks :— 

“ Sennacherib, King of Assyria, the great figures of bulls which in the land 


of Belad were made for his royal palace at Nineveh, he transported thither.” (?) 
—P. 98. 
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Over the bass-reliefs which represent the building of the mound 
were found two epigraphs, both precisely similar, but greatly muti- 
lated. As far as they can be restored, they are thus interpreted by 
Dr. Hincks :— 

“ Sennacherib, King of Assyria. Hewn stones, which as the gods willed were 
found in the land of Belad, for the walls (?) [or foundations—the word reads 
‘ shibri’] of my palace, I caused the inhabitants of foreign countries (?) and 


the people of the forests [Kershani] the great bulls for the gates of my palace 
to drag (?) [or bring.”]—P. 99. 


If this inscription is correctly interpreted, it furnishes direct 
evidence of a point of historical interest otherwise pretty clearly 
indicated by the sculptures themselves; to wit, that the captives 
taken in the wars of the Assyrian kings were compelled to build 
their great public works. The Jews themselves, after their captivity, 
no doubt were condemned to rear the monuments of their conquerors. 
Many of the workmen on these bass-reliefs are represented as prison- 
ers in shackles or chains; sometimes singly, the fetters being fast- 
ened to their ankles; others bound together in pairs by an iron rod, 
attached to rings in their girdles. 

From one of the epigraphs it appears that objects of wood “ were 
brought from Mount Lebanon, and taken up [to the top of the 
mound] from the Tigris.” ‘The correctness of this was subsequently 
confirmed by the discovery among the ruins of numerous beams of 
cedar, in all probability brought from Lebanon; and much of the 
rubbish in which the ruins were buried consisted of charcoal of the 
same wood. ‘The attention of Mr. Layard, one day, was called to it 
by the sweet smell of a burning beam, with which the Arabs had 
kindled a fire; the wood still retaining its fragrance after a lapse of 
nearly three thousand years. Thus the “ goodly cedars” of Lebanon 
appear to have furnished their treasures, not only for the temple of 
Solomon, but also for the temple-palaces of Nineveh. 

In the month of December, however, the richest discoveries 
rewarded the diligence of these remarkable researches. ‘The whole 
facade of the southeast side of the palace, forming apparently the 
grand entrance to the edifice, was discovered. Here ten colossal 
bulls, and six human figures of gigantic proportions, were grouped 
together; and the length of the whole, without including the sculp- 
tured walls continued beyond the smaller entrances, was one hun- 
dred and eighty feet. On the great bulls forming the centre portal 
of the grand entrance was found a continuous inscription, in the 
cuneiform character, of not less than one hundred and fifty-two 
lines. On the four bulls of the facade were two inscriptions, one 
inscription being carried over each pair. These were found to be 
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the annals of six years of the reign of Sennacherib, besides numerous 
particulars connected with the religion of the Assyrians—their gods 
temples, palaces, &c.—all of the highest interest, as bringing to 
light the lost history of those times. 

To give a general idea of these annals, we present an abridgment 
of the account as made out by Dr. Hincks and Mr. Layard. The 
inscriptions begin with the name and titles of Sennacherib. He 
calls himself “the subduer of kings from the upper sea of the set- 
ting sun [the Mediterranean] to the lower sea of the rising sun,” 
{the Persian Gulf.] In the first year of his reign he defeated 
Merodach-baladan, a name already familiar to the reader as the 
king mentioned in the Old Testament for sending letters and a 
present to Hezekiah. It was to his ambassadors that Hezekiah 
boastfully showed “all the house of his precious things, the silver, 
and the gold, and the spices, and the precious ointment, and all the 
house of his armour, and all that was found in his treasures: there 
was nothing in his house, nor in all his dominion, that Hezekiah 
showed them not.” 

In these inscriptions Merodach-baladan is called the King of Kar- 
Duniyas, a city and country frequently mentioned in these Assyrian 
records, and comprising the southernmost part of Mesopotamia, near 
the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, to the borders of Susiana. 
This king had recently recovered Babylon, from which, in the twelfth 
year of his reign, he had been expelled by Sargon, the father of 
Sennacherib. We hence see the reason why in Isaiah he is styled 
“Merodach-baladan, the son of Baladan, King of Babylon.” The 
result was, that Sennacherib totally defeated Merodach-baladan, 
who fled to save his life, “leaving behind him his chariots, 
wagons, (7) horses, mares, asses, (7) camels, and riding horses with 
their trappings for war.’ (?) The victorious king then advanced 
to Babylon, where he plundered the palace, carrying off a vast 
treasure of gold, silver, precious stones, men and women-servants, 
and a variety of objects not yet satisfactorily made out. No less than 
seventy-nine cities, (or fortresses, ) all the castles of the Chaldeans, 
and eight hundred and twenty small towns (or villages) dependent 
upon them, were taken and spoiled by the Assyrian army; and the 
great wandering tribes that dwelt around the cities of Mesopotamia, 
—the Syrians, (Arameans,) Chaldzeans, &c.—were brought under 
subjection. Sennacherib, having made Belib, one of his officers, 
sovereign of the conquered provinces, proceeded to subdue the 
powerful tribes who border on the Euphrates and Tigris, and among 
them the Hagarenes and Nabatheans. From these wandering 
people he carried off to Assyria, probably to colonize his new-built 
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cities and villages, “208,000 men, women, and children, together 
with 7,200 horses and mares, 11,063 asses, (?) 5,230 camels, 
120,100 oxen, and 800,500 sheep.” 

The “Belib” mentioned above appears to be the “ Belibus” of 
Ptolemy’s canon, which throws light upon the chronology of Sen- 
nacherib’s accession, and enabled Dr. Hincks to fix its date at 
703 B.C. This date is consistent with the Scripture chronology. 
Merodach-baladan was on the throne of Babylon at the time (712 
years B.C.) he sent his ambassadors to congratulate Hezekiah 
on his recovery. 

Our further statements respecting these annals we shall limit 
to the records of the third year, as more interesting from their 
direct reference to facts recorded in the Scripture history. In- 
deed, the facts of history elsewhere found throw wonderful light 
on the general accuracy of these inscriptions, while the inscriptions 
themselves incidentally give valuable confirmation to the historical 
record. In the third year of his reign Sennacherib appears to have 
overrun with his armies the whole of Syria. The Syrians are 
called by their familiar Bible name—the Hittites--the Khatti, or 
Khetta, by which they were also known to the Egyptians. The 
King of Sidon, Luli, (or Luliya,) was the first to oppose him ; but he 
was soon compelled to fly from Tyre to “ Yavan, in the middle of 
the sea.” This “Yavan” is identified by Dr. Hincks with the 
island of Crete, or with some part of the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, and with the Yavan of the Old Testament, the country of 
the Ionians, or Greeks; an identification:-in which Mr. Layard 
concurs. After having overthrown all the kings of the sea-coast, 
together with Ascalon and its dependent cities, he came to Judza. 
At this time the King of Egypt sent an army, the main part of 
which belonged to “ Milukhkha,” (Meroe or Aithiopia, ) into Judea, to 
aid his Jewish allies. Sennacherib joined battle with the Egyptians, 
and totally defeated them near the city of All . . ku. Padiya, 
having been brought back from Jerusalem, was replaced by Sen- 
nacherib on his throne. In the inscriptions occurs this remarkablé 
passage: “ Hezekiah, King of Judah, who had not submitted to my 
authority, forty-six of his principal cities, and fortresses and vil- 
lages depending upon them, of which I took no account, I captured, 
and carried away their spoil. 1 shut up (”) himself within Jerusa- 
lem, his capital city. The fortified towns, and the rest of his towns 
which I spoiled, I severed from his country, and gave to the Kings 
of Ascalon, Ekron, and Gaza, so as to make his country small. In 

addition to the former tribute imposed upon their countries, I added 
a tribute the nature of which I fixed.” 
Fourtu Series, Vou. VI.—8 
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In the course of this remarkable record, it is stated that the 
Assyrian king took from Hezekiah the treasure he had collected at 
Jerusalem,—thirty talents of gold and eight hundred talents of sil- 
ver, the treasures of his palace, besides his sons and his daughters, 
and his male and female servants, and brought them all to Nineveh. 
Compare this with the account of this expedition as given in 2 Kings, 
chap. xviii:— 

“Now in the fourteenth year of King Hezekiah did Sennacherib king of 
Assyria come up against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took them. And 
Hezekiah king of Judah sent to the king of Assyria to Lachish, saying, I have 
offended; return from me: that which thou puttest on me I will bear. And 
the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah king of Judah three hundred 
talents of silver and thirty talents of gold. And Hezekiah gave him all the 
silver that was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the 
king’s house. At that time did Hezekiah cut off the gold from the doors of 
the temple of the Lord, and from the pillars which Hezekiah king of Judah had 
overlaid, and gave it to the king of Assyria.” 


In these independent accounts occurs a remarkable coincidence 
of historic testimony. The number of “ talents of gold” is precisely 
the same in both statements. In the amount of the silver there is 
a difference of five hundred talents. ‘These discrepancies, perhaps, 
without further light, can never be explained; but it is a proud 
reward of antiquarian labour to have thus won from the earth such 
a confirmation of the Scripture history, after a burial of twenty-five 
centuries. ‘The value of the history is apparent also in confirming 
the general correctness of the translation of the inscriptions. 

In the latter part of Mr. Layard’s residence at Mosul, a chamber 
was discovered in which the sculptures were in much better preserva- 
tion than any before found at Kouyunjik. On a series of thirteen 
slabs were bass-reliefs representing the siege of a fortified city, 
evidently of great extent and importance. Around it were seen the 
Assyrian warriors plying all the usual weapons of warfare known 
in those times: archers, spearmen, slingers, battering-rams, and 
sealing-ladders appear on every hand; the composition conveying 
to the mind of the observer all the excitement of an animated siege. 
From the battlements and towers the besieged are hurling down 
showers of arrows, javelins, stones, and blazing torches upon the 
assailants. The city is at length taken. The captive people march 
forth from the gates, and the king receives them seated on a gorgeous 
throne. Many of the prisoners are surrendered to the torturers, 
some are flayed alive, others are slain by the sword in the presence 
oftheking. ‘These bass-reliefs doubtless represent the entire history 
of the expedition in which the city was taken, and, fortunately, the 
epigraph, which explained the event, was found complete. It is 
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written, like all the rest of these inscriptions, in the cuneiform or 
arrow-headed character. The following is a fac-simile, which, as a 
specimen of this style of writing, we are happy to be able to intro- 
duce for the sake of those of our readers who have not access to the 
work itself :— 


] RK BL Ree SEN C1 SS eV 
~ 2] fai Bae Ye IEE SINE > BY 
J— ~Ef SE] ry) -EY qe] TEV 

EY W< <f->Wct EY Tl} I< ~Y2 


This is translated thus :— 


“ Sennacherib, the mighty king, king of the country of Assyria, sitting on 
the throne of judgment, before [or at the entrance of] the city of Lachish, 
{Lakhisha,] I give permission for its slaughter.”—P. 128. 


Now we know that Sennacherib was engaged in the siege of 
Lachish at the time he sent his generals to demand tribute of 
Hezekiah ; for it was to this place, as the Bible informs us, that he 
sent his submission, and here that Sennacherib dictated his terms,— 
“three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold.” Here, 
then, would seem to be evidence conclusive that the Sennacherib 
who caused these sculptures to be engraved was the Sennacherib of 
Scripture,—the same who is described as besieging Lachish. It 
appears, however, that the interpreters are not exactly agreed on 
this point; Colonel Rawlinson maintaining that the Lachish of 
Scripture is the same with All.. ku, the name of another city, 
which he finds in some of the inscriptions on the bulls, and which 
was on the sea-coast, not far from Gaza. It is but right however to 
add, that Dr. Hincks, in this question, concurs with Mr. Layard. 

An indirect but important confirmation of this point results from 
another curious discovery, made about the same time. It appears 
that in one corner of this wonderful palace, the archive-chamber 
was stumbled upon, in which were found many seals of fine clay. 
These seals had every appearance of having been used for official 
purposes, like seals of wax attached to parchment treaties, and 
other official documents, now-a-days. The parchment or leather 
to which the seals were attached, of course has perished, but the 
holes of the strings by which the seals were attached are still visible. 
In some instances the ashes of the string were yet in the holes, and 
on the seals themselves unmistakable marks of the thumb and finger. 
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Some of these seals are Egyptian; but the most remarkable and 
important of the Egyptian seals, says Mr. Layard, “are two. impres- 
sions of a royal signet, which, though imperfect, retain the cartouche, 
with the name of the king, so as to be perfectly legible. It is one 
well known to Egyptian scholars as that of the second Sabaco, the 
Ethiopian of the twenty-fifth dynasty. On the same piece of clay 
is impressed an Assyrian seal, with a device representing a priest 
ministering before the king,—probably a royal signet.” Now, it so 
happens that this very Sabaco was on the throne of Egypt at the 
time that Sennacherib came to the throne of Assyria. Let the 
reader carefully peruse the following paragraph :— 

“ This Sabaco is probably the So mentioned in the Second Book of Kings, 
(xvii, 4,) as having received ambassadors from Hoshea, the king of Israel ; 
who, by entering into a league with the Egyptians, called down the vengeance 
of Shalmaneser, whose tributary he was; which led to the first great captivity 
of the people of Samaria. Shalmaneser we know to have been an immediate 
predecessor of Sennacherib; and Tirakhah, the Egyptian king who was 
defeated by the Assyrians near Lachish, was the immediate successor of 
Sabaco II. It would seem that a peace having been concluded between the 
a and one of the Assyrian monarchs, probably Sennacherib, the 
royal signets of the two kings thus found together were attached to the treaty, 
which was deposited among the archives of the kingdom.”—P. 134. 

The document itself has long since perished, but singularly enough 
this proof of the alliance has come up from the oblivion of ages, fur- 
nishing a most remarkable instance of confirmatory evidence. The 
Scripture history is established; and its reflex light shows how cor- 
rectly modern skill and ingenuity have interpreted the lost language 
of the Assyrians. 

As frequent reference is made to the “cuneiform character” in 
which these inscriptions are written, a few words on this subject 
will not be out of place. The uninitiated will be surprised to learn 
that this written language of old Assyria has for thousands of years 
been entirely lost. Until recently nothing was known about it. It 
was dead, buried, and forgotten, without a living interpreter, and 
without a record in any known tongue capable of throwing light upon 
its curious forms. Among the ruins of Persepolis modern anti- 
quarians knew there were remains of an ancient system of writing, in 
which all the characters were formed by different combinations of 
one simple element; but mystery profound, conscious of the safety 
of her secrets, laughed at the inquisitive researches of critics and 
philologers. The inscriptions found on bricks brought from ancient 
Babylon were evidently written in the same character, with con- 
siderable variations. The name “cuneiform,” or “ arrow-headed,” 
was given to it because of the exact resemblance of its prevailing 
element to the wedge, or arrow-head. 
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Various conjectures were thrown out by scholars respecting the 
interpretation of these characters; but it is believed no clew of 
any value was found previous to the discoveries of Champollion, in 
reference to the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Some had thought it to 
be an alphabet of syllables; some supposed it must consist of signs 
of words or of ideas. The first hint which threw light upon the 
mysterious figures was the two-fold inscription upon an Egyptian 
alabaster vase, found by Champollion to present the name of Xerxes, 
both in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and in these Persepolitan arrow- 
heads. Here was the first ray of light. It became, however, the 
thread of Ariadne to unravel the dark mystery. ‘The multitudinous 
inscriptions in this character, found among the ruins of Nineveh, gave 
a wonderful impulse to philological inquiry and invention; and the 
result is a complete triumph. The cuneiform writing can now be 
interpreted, if not with as much certainty as the Hebrew and Greek, 
at least with a success truly astonishing, when we consider the few 
and feeble hints which laid the foundation for its recovery. 

At the time of the publication of Layard’s first work, in 1849, but 
little progress had Leen made in deciphering this character, and of 
course the contents of many highly interesting and important inscrip- 
tions could not then be made known. Since then, however, the 
sagacity and learning of two English scholars—Colonel Rawlinson 
and the Rev. Dr. Hincks—have been crowned with singular success. 
In France, also, the labours of M. Botta and M. de Saulcy, have con- 
tributed much to the successful deciphering of this lost language. 
When the inherent difficulty of such a work is considered, it is not 
surprising that doubts should be entertained by some distinguished 
critics as to the progress actually made in the interpretation of this 
cuneiform writing. In some cases, perhaps, theories and conclusions 
were too hastily adopted, and subsequent investigations have com- 
pelled them to be thrown aside. But when we consider that several 
independent translations of numerous inscriptions and writings have 
already been made, with substantial agreement in all,—and that nu- 
merous names of persons, cities, and nations, have been detected in 
historical and geographical series, corresponding with events recorded 
elsewhere in sacred and profane history,—we have a cumulation of 
testimony which challenges the assent even of the sceptical. The 
candid inquirer can hardly follow Mr. Layard through his book, 
without feeling that these exhumed cities are a mine of prodigious 
antiquarian wealth, and of priceless valuc, for the floods of light which 
they are destined to throw upon the early history of the world. In 
one chamber, called the “ Chamber of Records,” was found an immense 
number of tablets, varying from six and a half to nine inches in 
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length, closely written over with the cuneiform character. ‘These, 
no doubt, are important records—perhaps the history of expeditions 
and wars undertaken by the Assyrian kings. Some, perhaps, are 
royal decrees, registers, chronological tables, astronomical observa- 
tions, &c. We elsewhere know that the Babylonians wrote such 
things on tablets of clay, which were afterward hardened in the fire. 
Many cases of these tablets have been sent to the British Museum. 
Their early publication would be a valuable service in facilitating 
investigation in this new and wonderfully interesting department of 
inquiry. Much, doubtless, remains to be done. Maultitudes of these 
recovered records are destined to yield up their secrets, and furnish 
perhaps an original history—hitherto completely lost—of the most 
splendid and mighty of the empires of antiquity. 

Thus far we have spoken only of discoveries made at Kouyunjik ; 
but enough has been said to show the general condition and charac- 
ter of these mighty ruins, and the startling nature of the discoveries 
which they have revealed. At Nimroud—eighteen miles below 
Kouyunjik, on the Tigris—the treasure-seekers were rewarded with 
nearly equal success. ‘Iwo temples were discovered, and in one of 
them four chambers explored, by tunnels carried through the enor- 
mous mass of earth and rubbish in which the ruins were buried. 
The principal portal was formed by two colossal human-headed lions, 
sixteen feet and a half high, and fifteen feet long. Here were found 
inscriptions of many hundred lines, containing complete annals of 
the reigning king. ‘These annals are remarkably minute in details, 
and will be exceedingly valuable in recovering the lost history of 
those times. In one of the chambers was found a great variety of 
objects of art,—bells, rings, copper caldrons, and other objects in 
metal; bronze bowls, cups, and dishes, with curiously-wrought em- 
bossings; shields, ivory ornaments, glass bowls, a lens, and, strange 
enough, the royal throne! It is not necessary, however, to pursue 
these descriptions further. 

As connected with this subject, a question of no little interest 
has doubtless occupied the reader’s mind, namely, How far do these 
researches confirm the accounts given by ancient writers of the ex- 
traordinary extent of Nineveh and Babylon? ‘The description of 
Nineveh, in the Book of Jonah, makes it “an exceeding great city 
of three days’ journey.” Now, it is well known that twenty miles 
in the East is the usual “day’s journey ;” and this, perhaps, is the 
chief authority for the impression so widely prevalent, that the cir- 
cuit of Nineveh was sixty miles. But we have the authority of 
Strabo that this city was even larger than Babylon; and according 
to Diodorus Siculus, its dimensions were one hundred and fifty 
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stadia on its two longest sides, by ninety on the shorter, making 
four hundred and eighty stadia, which also gives us about sixty miles, 
as above. A city thus eighteen and three-fourth miles in length 
by eleven and one-fourth in breadth, and containing, therefore, a 
superficial area of more than two hundred and ten square miles, 
surrounded by massive walls one hundred feet high, and of so great 
thickness that three chariots might go abreast on them with ease, 
is so stupendous a work, and so far surpasses all the standards of 
comparison with which our minds are familiar, in the great cities of 
Europe, both in ancient and modern times, that it is difficult not to 
reject the whole story as an immense exaggeration, or tale of Arabian 
romance; but the “exceeding great city of three days’ journey” 
of the Scriptures, and the concurrence of the Greek historians and 
geographers, some of whom collected the evidences whereof they 
wrote by travel and actual visit to the place, forbid this idea; and 
we are forced, therefore, to seek a solution of the difficulty by adopt- 
ing theories of city-building quite unlike anything known elsewhere, 
except in Babylon, either before or since. 

It is evident that the ruins of Kouyunjik, opposite Mosul, cannot 
be identified as the ancient Nineveh, for they are only about five 
miles in circumference, and do not, therefore, cover much more than 
one superficial mile. Nimroud—situated eighteen miles below Kou- 
yunjik, near the junction of the Zab with the Tigris, and which until 
recently has been considered by travellers as marking the site of 
Nineveh—for a similar reason, must be given up. In his former 
work, Mr. Layard ventured the conjecture that the four great 
mounds—Kouyunjik, Khorsabad, Karamles, and Nimroud—might 
mark the four corners of a parallelogram, whose sides would cor- 
respond very nearly with the four hundred and eighty stadia, or 
sixty miles, of the geographers, and the “three days’ journey” of the 
Prophet Jonah. Within this space are many large mounds, includ- 
ing the principal ruins of Assyria: such as Karakush, Baasheikha, 
Baazani, Husseini, Zel- Yara, &c.; and the face of the country is 
strewed with the remains of pottery, bricks, and other fragments. 

These great mounds mark the site of the magnificent palaces, 
temples, and other public edifices which adorned this mighty city ; 
and the spaces between may have been occupied with private 
dwellings, streets, parks, extensive gardens, and other cultivated 
grounds. The absence of the remains of such buildings can be 
accounted for by the perishable nature af the materials employed— 
sun-dried bricks. Yet there seems to be sufficient evidence to 
indicate that buildings were spread over much of the vast space 
described,—small mounds being everywhere visible, and scarcely a 
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husbandman driving his plough over the soil without turning up the 
vestiges ofancient habitations. Yet so completely had these ruins 
disappeared, that more than twelve hundred years ago, (A. D. 627,) 
when the great battle was fought between Heracles and Rhazates, 
the vacant space here described afforded a spacious field for the 
operations of the two armies. 

Since the utterance of this conjecture, a trigonometrical survey 
of the country by Captain Jones proves that the great ruins of 
Kouyunjik, Nimroud, Karamles, and Khorsabad, form very nearly 
a perfect parallelogram, as supposed. If this solution be adopted— 
and we know of no other which harmonizes with the accounts of the 
city, given in the Scriptures, and by the Greek geographers—it is 
not by any means necessary to suppose this large area built over 
with the compactness of a European or American city. Indeed, 
ancient historians inform us, in reference to Babylon, that there was 
space enough within its walls to cultivate corn for the sustenance of 
the whole population in case of sicge, besides gardens and orchards. 
That large areas of land for tillage were included within the limits 
of Nineveh, is altogether probable. ‘This, indeed, may be inferred 
from the language of the Bible, Jonah iv, 11 :— 

“ And should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than 
sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left hand, and also much cattle ?” 

These “much cattle” being mentioned in the same category with 
the “sixscore thousand persons,” it is a fair presumption that they 
also were reared and kept in the city. Indeed, the spacious limits 
of a city eighteen and three-fourth miles long by eleven and a 
quarter wide, would preclude the idea of these much cattle being 
driven back and forth to find pasturage out of the city, and of course 
require us to provide ample fields and pasture-grounds within. 

Though this solution is plausible, it does not, it must be con- 
fessed, remove all difficulties. If this “great city,” as historians 
inform us, was inclosed by a wall “one hundred feet high, wide 
enough for three chariots to pass each other abreast, and surmounted 
by fifteen hundred towers, each two hundred feet high,”—we can see 
no probable exercise of human power, no silent action of the elements, 
though continued through more than twenty-five centuries, nor in- 
deed any convulsion of nature which could so perfectly obliterate 
these towering and massive ramparts as to leave no trace behind. 
We should expect to find. some well-defined outline, at least, to 
mark where so mighty a city stood. These walls, indeed, were 
among the most notable monuments of Assyrian power; and no 
reason can be assigned why they also should not have remained, as 
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well as the temple-palaces, to tell their tale to modern times: but 
no such linear mounds or mural embankments appear to exist. 
While therefore there is evidence sufficient to believe that Nineveh 
was an “exceeding great city,” fit residence for such splendid des- 
pots as Sennacherib, Pul, Sargon, and Tiglath Pileser, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the accounts given, by the Greek historians 
at least, of the walls and defences of Nineveh, are gross exaggera- 
tions, if not pure fables. 

The explorations in Babylon were not attended with discoveries 
either so numerous or important as those of Nineveh. Of the 
present condition of those ruins the following passage is both elo- 
quent and picturesque :— 


“The mound of Babel is the first great ruin seen on approaching Babylon 
from the north. Beyond it long lines of palms hem in the Euphrates, which 
now winds through the midst ef the ancient city. To the vast mound of Babel 
succeed long undulating heaps of earth, bricks, and pottery. A solitary mass 
of brick-work, rising from the summit of the largest mound, marks the remains 
known to the Arabs as the ‘ Mujelibé, or the overturned. Other shapeless 
heaps of rubbish cover for many an acre the face of the land. The lofty banks 
of ancient canals fret the country like natural ridges of hills. Some have lon 
been choked with sand; others still carry the waters of the river to distant vie 
lages and palm-groves. On all sides fragments of glass, marble, pottery, and 
inscribed brick are mingled with the peculiar nitrous and blanched soil, which, 
bred from the remains of ancient habitations, checks or destroys vegetation, 
and renders the site of Babylon a naked and hideous waste. Owls start from 
the scanty thickets, and the foul jackal skulks through the furrows. Truly 
‘the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, is as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. Wild beasts of the desert lie there ; and 
their houses are full of doleful creatures ; and owls dwell there, and satyrs dance 
there. And the wild beasts of the islands ery in their desolate houses, and 
dragons in their pleasant palaces :’ for her day has come.”—P. 413. 


During Mr. Layard’s stay at this place, excavations were made in 
different parts of the ruins, but nothing of importance was reached. 
Confused heaps of ruins, and standing masonry, with enormous accu- 
mulations of rubbish above them, were all that met the spade of his 
Jebour explorers. Scarcely a detached figure in stone, or a solitary 
tablet, was dug out of the vast heaps. No sculptures or inscribed 
slabs—the panelling of the walls of palaces and temples, as in Nine- 
veh—were found. That such was the case is somewhat remarkable, 
considering the acknowledged richness and splendour of this ancient 
city, “the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency ;” but some future ex- 
plorer, aided by more favourable circumstances, may possibly yet 
reap a harvest of antiquarian discovery, equal to anything which 
Nineveh has afforded. Far down in the depths of those stupendous 
mounds are palace-chambers and festal-halls, where oriental art and 
wealth once displayed their glittering magnificence, and where royalty 
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strutted its brief hour, decked in its purple and pride. On almost 
all the bricks found among these ruins are inscriptions in the 
cuneiform character; but they simply record the building of the city 
by “ Nabukudurruchur, the son of Nabubaluchun.” 

Babylon, in magnificence and extent, was the wonder of the 
ancient world. ‘he descriptions which have come down to us 
through Herodotus and other historians, make so large a draft upon 
our faith, that credulity itself staggers under the amount, and pro- 
tests the claim. Its stupendous walls rising up three hundred and 
fifty feet—an enormous superfluity of altitude—its hanging gardens 
of equal elevation, reared by Nebuchadnezzar in the mere wanton- 
ness of power, to emulate the height of the hills of Media, and gratify 
the rural taste of his queen; the prodigious artificial lake near by, 
one hundred and sixty miles in circuit, and thirty-five feet deep, 
constructed to receive the superfluous waters of the Euphrates in 
seasons of flood, and capacious enough to float all the navies in 
the world; and the Temple of Belus, according to Herodotus “a fur- 
long in height,” on whose level summit was an observatory still 
higher, constructed for the convenience of Babylonish astronomers : 
—these are works the glowing descriptions of which, as they have 
come down to us from the old historians, never fail to excite the 
amazement where they do not provoke the scepticism of mankind. 
If works such as these were not purely fabulous, they were at least 
colossal exaggerations. How such accounts could have been trans- 
mitted as sober history, we are unable to conceive, unless the evi- 
dences of Assyrian or Babylonian power were so impressive and 
overpowering as to excite unduly the imagination, and, like the 
mirage of the desert; cause the writers from whom these descriptions 
come to see what never existed, or greatly to exaggerate what did. 

In the reputed extent of Babylon we experience the same difficulty 
as in the case of Nineveh. It is described as lying in an exact 
square, each side being fifteen miles, and its superficial area being 
therefore two hundred and twenty-five square miles—a surface to 
be built over as a city, or even enclosed with substantial fortifications, 
utterly incredible. The difficulty may, perhaps, be surmounted by 
adopting a like hypothesis as in the case of Nineveh; but accord- 
ing to the observation of Layard and other travellers, no traces of 
this stupendous wall are found, to afford a basis for conjecture. If 
a vast line of fortifications, with gates and equi-distant towers of so 
enormous dimensions, once existed, it is incredible that the face of 
the country at the present day should furnish not even a trace. 
But no trace is there. Evidences of mural fortifications on the left 
bank of the river do indeed exist; but they correspond with the 
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descriptions neither in form nor in extent. Instead of a square, we 
find two sides of a trapezoid; and, instead of fifteen miles, an extent 
of not more than three. On the right bank of the river, if ever such 
ruins were found, the changes in its channel have long since swept 
them away. It is evident that these enclosures could never have 
embraced all of this mighty city. For miles around, low heaps of 
ruins and scattered embankments are seen. “ By imagining,” says 
Mr. Layard, “a square large enough to include the smaller mounds 
scattered over the plains, from Mohawill to below Hillah on one side 
of the river, and the Birs Nimroud, at its south-western angle, on the 
other, the site of a city of the dimensions attributed to Babylon might 
be satisfactorily determined ;” but then it is clear that the outer 
wall and ditch so minutely described by Herodotus never existed. 
But we are drawing out these discussions to a point quite beyond 
our original intentions, and must therefore bring them to a close. 
From what has been said, the intelligent reader will be able to gather 
the character and value of these antiquarian researches. They pre- 
sert a mass of information of the most interesting and important 
kind. On many points Scripture history is illustrated, and, on 
many more, profane. No other archzeological labours of these or 
other times have so thrilled the public mind, or excited so general 
attention. Hoary antiquity, with its curious records, damp with the 
reek of forgotten centuries, comes forth from the tomb to hold con- 
verse with the living generations, and thrill us with its deeds of 
renown. ‘The sealed archives of old Assyria unlock their treasures ; 
mysterious inscriptions, in language long since forgotten, are forced 
by modern sagacity to yield their secrets; and at every step, as we 
advance, light breaks in upon the lost history of the past. From 
the sepulchre of hopeless oblivion come unexpected voices, startling 
the nations by telling of valour, power, learning, art, and the fame 
of glorious exploits achieved when the world was young, and over 
which Time had long since rolled his Lethean wave. Greece and 
Rome, though dating back into the heroic ages quite beyond the 
reach of authentic history, were modern compared with old Assyria. 
When Cadmus was planting his colonies, and Romulus pressing the 
paps of the wolf, the land of Ninus and Semiramis was in the meridian 
of its political splendour and power. By these wonderful exhuma- 
tions the dead seem to stand before us. The lapse of so many cen- 
turies is annihilated; and the times of Nimrod and Asshur, Nitocris 
and Abraham, leaping the chasm of three thousand years, commune 
with the present, to correct the fables of history, and declare the 
magnificence of their civilization, the majesty of their arts, and the 
splendour of their-power. 
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Arr. VITIL.—HORACE BINNEY WALLACE. 
Obituary. Horace Binney Wallace. Philadelphia. 1853. Pp. 12. 


In the preface to the third volume of M. ComTr’s Systéme de Polt- 
tique Positive, just issued in Paris, the following passage occurs :— 


“Je dois maintenant achever cette préface en déplorant la catastrophe 
exceptionnelle qui me priva récemment d’un éminent disciple, destiné, sans 
doute, & devenir un des meilleurs appuis du positivisme. En signalant, dans 
la préface du volume précédent, la digne adhésion d’un noble citoyen de 
Philadelphie, j’étais loin de prévoir qu’une fatale maladie allait m’enlever 
Vinfortuné Wallace, & lage de trente-cing ans. 

Quoique nos relations se soient bornées 4 trois entretiens décisifs, séparés 
par une correspondance aussi courte que précieuse, elles m’ont permis de 
juger la perte que fait en lui !Humanité. D’aprés un rare concours entre le 
coeur, l’esprit, et le caractére, il devait puissamment seconder la difficile tran- 
sition réservée au dix-neuvieme sitcle. Exempte de toute affectation, sa cul- 
ture spéculative, tant esthétique que scientifique, correspondait pleinement & 
sa belle organisation. Mais ses confidences spontanées m’autorisent & pen- 
ser, malgré les essais littéraires de sa jeunesse, qu’il se serait surtout illustré 
par la vie active, dans un pays ow les grands citoyens prévalent sur les ma- 
gistrats. J’ose résumer sa véritable appréciation en le comparant au plus 
éminent des hommes d’état Amérieains/qooigue Vinégalité du dévelopement 
et la diversité des situations empéchent de sentir assez les rapprochements, 
intellectuelles et moraux, entre Wallace et Jefferson.” * 


This is indeed a rare panegyric. The man who could draw it 
out—not to say deserve it—must have had qualities far above the 


* “Tn concluding this preface I cannot help deploring the misfortune which has 
recently deprived me of an eminent disciple—one destined, without doubt, to 
have become one of the chief pillars of Positivism. When mentioning, in the 
preface to the second volume of this work, that a distinguished citizen of Phila- 
delphia had given in his adhesion to my principles, I little foresaw that I should 
so soon have to lament his loss at the early age of thirty-five. 

“ Though our personal intercourse was limited to three interviews, with intervals 
of correspondence as short as precious, I yet knew him well enough to be entitled 
to judge of the loss which Humanity has sustained in his death. In him heart, 
intellect, and character united in so rare combination and harmony, that he would 
have aided powerfully in advancing the difficult transition through which the 
nineteenth century has to pass. Free from all affectation, his culture, both 
wsthetical and scientific, was in perfect harmony with his fine organization. 
Although he gave his youth in part to literary efforts, his spontaneous and free 
communications to me authorize the belief that he would have distinguished him- 
self in active life in a country where the noble citizen is greater even than the 
officer of state. I do not exaggerate his merits in ranking him as the equal of the 
greatest American statesmen; and if I name Wallace and Jefferson together, 
men will fail to recognise the moral and intellectual points of accord between 
them, only because of the difference between them in development and in public 
position.” 
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common endowments of humanity. And although Horace BrInnEy 
WALLAcE filled no public station, and shunned rather than sought, 
during his whole life, everything like notoriety, it is fitting, now that 
he has passed away, that some permanent record of his virtues and 
his aims should be made. Moreover, as M. Comtz has given world- 
wide publicity to the fact of Mr. Wallace’s adoption of the Positive 
doctrines, it is due to his memory to show how far his mind went 
along with those doctrines, and where it stopped. 

Mr. Wallace was born February 26, 1817, in the city of Phila- 
delphia. His father, John Bradford Wallace, was for many years 
an eminent member of the Pennsylvania bar—a man of large capaci- 
ties and of fine nature. In a touching tribute* to his memory from 
the hand of one who knew his whole inward and outward life as no 
other could, we find it beautifully said that the great rules of the 
gospel were so settled in his mind “that he scarcely deliberated or 
seemed to pause between degrees of virtue. The purest and the 
best was the immediate selection of his will, and the impelling 
power of his conduct. To do good to others, forgetful of himself; 
to plan with care and pains, and execute with indefatigable fidelity 
whatever could subserve individual interest, or embody humanity 
and justice in permanent institutions ; to fulfil in its apostolic delin- 
eation the entire law of charity, scarce conscious of effort and un- 
mindful of risk: these were among his comprehensive outlines; 
these, the sterling issues of his opulent stores; and were purchasing 
for men, wherever he went, the most valuable benefits in morals, in 
politics, and in religion.” 

His mother combined rare intellectual gifts with the highest 
graces of person and manner. Both his parents were members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; and the atmosphere of their 
abode was that of refined yet thorough Christian piety. The home 
influences, therefore, under which Mr. Wallace was educated, were 
of the purest and most elevating class. His academical education 
was completed in the University of Pennsylvania, where we remem- 
ber him as one who was held to dwell apart in a world of higher 
thoughts than those which usually occupy young men of his age. 

He chose the law for his profession, and studied it not merely | 
practically, but philosophically. It was not long before the fruits of 
such devotion to the science from such a mind began to appear. In 
the brief obituary named at the head of this article, (the author of 
which is one of the brightest luminaries of the profession.) it is 
stated that Mr. Wallace “contributed to his profession in notes, or, 
more properly speaking, in commentaries, upon Mr. Smith’s Selec- 
* Unpublished. 
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tion of Leading Cases in various branches of the Law, upon White 
and Tudor’s Selection of Leading Cases in Equity, and upon de- 
cisions of American Courts in several departments of the Law, (a 
work of kindred design undertaken by himself and his associate in 
all these publications, the present Judge Hare,) the fruits of as 
accomplished a legal mind, as any man, in any country, at his early 
age, has shown. It is, indeed, an injustice to him to speak of these 
works in relation to age or years. There is no professional mind, 
here or elsewhere, that would not have left as many, perhaps more, 
traces of youth, or immature thought, or defective research, among 
the clear, precise, beautifully written, and, in several instances, 
bright and radiant criticisms, which have proceeded from his pen in 
each of these works. ‘The best judges in the country have received 
them, and spoken of them with the highest respect; and the profes- 
sion have accredited them in all our States by calling for edition 
after edition of them in quick succession, as the demand has repeat- 
edly exhausted the bookseller’s supply. It is almost marvellous that 
a man of thirty, who had no time or chance to file his opinions and 
thoughts by the thoughts of other men in bar discussions, should 
have attained to so true, and uniform, and firm an edge, and to so 
sharp and penetrating a point, in all of them. ‘There is not a note 
or remark in the whole body that does not show the mind of a law- 
yer, imbued with the spirit of the science. instinctively perceiving 
and observing all its limitations, its harmonies, its modulations, its 
discords, as a cultivated musical ear perceives without an effort what 
is congruous or incongruous with the harmonies of sound. They 
manifest the true distinction between a lawyer and a random specu- 
lator upon law. His pen, moreover, was the true emblem as well as 
instrument of his mind: it was strong, pointed, clean ; delicate enough 
for the finest thoughts, and firm enough for the strongest, making no 
hair-strokes that elude the sight, or blurs that deform the page. 
There is a beautiful concord between his thoughts and his language. 
And all this was effected with inconceivable facility. He possessed 
a real and true genius for legal disquisition. The outside world 
commonly think that the genius of the bar lies in speech, and not 
in thought or in writing; and that there is something in the dis- 
sociating action of legal studies that drives off all that finer essence 
that obtains for its effects the name of genius; but it is a great 
mistake, and no profession has given more proofs of it than the bar. 
One of the causes of the deep grief that Mr. Wallace’s death has 
occasioned to his young professional friends is, that as he had a 
decided inclination for this species of employment, and was of 
habits and in circumstances that disposed and enabled him so to 
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devote himself, the American world has lost in him the inapprecia- 
ble advantage of possessing a great legal critic and writer, in the 
midst of those surges of judicial opinion, which sometimes make 
the sway of the law among us shake like a thing infirm.” 

But law was not the only, nor even the chief occupation of his 
thoughts and studies. “His mind was excursive far beyond the 
ordinary degree, even among the most liberal and cultivated law, 
yers, and to an extent which proved that the study of the law had 
imposed no fetters upon his range of thought. He had accomplish- 
ments by education that enabled him to read with perfect selection, 
and to think with accuracy and constancy. He was a fine mathe- 
Iatician, an excellent classical scholar, and of the purest taste. His 
imagination made him a_poet, to appreciate what is most excellent 
in poetry ; but with it were associated profound and susceptible feel- 
ings, which caused him to shrink from a large proportion of what 
passes under that name. Before he was twenty, he was the projec- 
tor of a new theory of comets, which he subsequently discarded as 
too playful for the grave science which is endeavouring to bring 
these eccentrical bodies into system. At the same early age he 
wrote, and sent to the press, a novel in two volumes, which was pub- 
lished anonymously both in this country and in England, and which 
he never claimed, nor, after he had measured it by his improved 
judgment, wished to claim. 

“Tt is in his later years, however, and in the periodicals in our 
country as well as in works not periodical, that are to be found the 
best evidences of his refined taste, his philosophical mind, and his 
powerful and polished pen. Except in the law, he wrote and pub- 
lished anonymously. His modesty, rather than indifference to repu- 
tation, was the cause of it. ‘Time may, and probably will, disclose 
a part of these works, which will be honoured, and give honour to 
him, by being connected with the author’s name. He had no special 
or limited walk in these things. His topics were as various as his 
reading; and his recollections of all that he had read were as fresh 
at the end of years, as they were at the end of aday. His memory 
took the impression of what he read with attention, like softened 
steel; and it hardened when the book was closed, so as never to lose 
the most delicate lines of the author. He was, moreover, deeply 
read in the BrB.g, as might be inferred from parental instruction 
and example. He had its noble passages and its encouraging truths 
by heart; and he had publicly professed his faith in it by receiving 
confirmation in the Church of which all his family were members. 
It is in the highest degree consolatory to his friends to learn that, 
in the short intervals of calmness that were allowed by the access 
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of his distemper, he gave almost the last look of his eyes to the 
divine pages of THE Book.” 


_~ But all his other studies were only preliminary and preparatory 


to the one great science of Sociology, to which, had he lived, his ma- 
ture powers would, we think, have been exclusively devoted. His 
researches in philosophy, properly so called, had a very wide range; 
and for years before Comte’s Philosophie Positive was much known 
in England or America, he was thoroughly acquainted with it. 
During his visits to Europe at different times for his health, he had 
become personally acquainted with M. Comte, and gave in “his ad- 
hesion” to the system—with what qualifications, however, will 
appear from the paper introduced below. In the summer of 1852 
he showed signs of disease which were attributed to dyspepsia; but 
they became referable, a short time before his departure for Europe 
in November, to diseased cerebral action, induced by some lesion 
of the blood-vessels of the brain. So far as we can learn, there was 
little or no improvement in his health after his arrival in Paris, and 
on the 16th of December he died suddenly. After his death, the 
following unfinished letter, addressed to the editor of this journal, 
was found in his portfolio. The reader will understand that it had 
no revision from the author’s hand. 


“ Although the copy of the January number* of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review, which you were so good as to mail for me, has not come to my hands, 
I have obtained another copy of it, and read the paper on M. Comte’s work, 

“T have been much interested by the general commendations of the book, 
with which it opens. They show that the writer is possessed of a profound, 
enlightened, and fearless intelligence. The observations on page twenty-one 
on the mora] imbecility of the age,—its sordid and self-idolizing character,— 
have my full sympathy. The extensive and correct knowledge exhibited in 
the paper, and the great superiority to the narrow and vicious metaphysics 
of the time and country, have surprised me with the utmost pleasure. Your 
note to me gave the impression that you yourself were not the writer; but 
however that may be, I beg to be allowed to express, through you, and to 
you—as the fact of authorship may be—my cordial respect and thanks for 
the contribution to public literature of so able and important a paper. 

‘Nevertheless, I must be excused for saying that I cannot quite accept the 
article as a satisfactory philosophical estimate of the Positive System as 
displayed by M. Comte. 

“The pervading error of your critic’s views,—his considering that scientifie 
forms and methods are of limited application to the objects of human interest 
and knowledge, an’ that there is a class of things which lie beyond the 
domain of science,—springs from his not having fully considered the law of 
the hierarchy of the sciences ; which I look upon as the most important truth 
which M. Comte has conceived,—the very core truth of the system of Posi- 
tive Philosophy. Bacon undoubtedly contemplated, in prophetic vision, the 
application of the inductive method to morals; Descartes, however, pushing 
the conquests of exact method up to the very limits which separate the exter- 
nal and material from the mental, undertook there to set up the Pillars of 
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Hercules, and to say that the great ocean of subjective consciousness which 
lay beyond was never to be traversed by science. Comte, taking not so much 
an opposing as a more profound view, which supersedes the partial view of 
the other, affirms that mental and moral subjects are capable of being embraced 
and analyzed by science; but under this qualification, that science must 
assume a very different character in becoming adapted to that class of matters 
from what it had in lower and more limited regions. It is in this point— 
the rectification of the philosophical notion of science, the determination of 
what is the appropriate character of science as applied to various classes of 
objects—that Comte’s great contribution to truth consists. Philosophically 
considered, the law of the hierarchy of the sciences is the law of the succes- 
sive modifications which the nature and character of science undergo in its 
applicability to successive ranges of phenomena. 

“Had your acute and candid reviewer more carefully weighed this affair 
of the hierarchy of the sciences, he would have understood that science, as 
applied to mathematics, is an essentially different thing from science as adapt- 
ing itself to chemistry, vitality, and society. Mathematical science has been 
developed so long,—chemical and biological so short a time; it was so long 
true that mathematical subjects were the only ones which had come under 
the domain of science, that we had all fallen into the custom of thinking 
that science and mathematical science are the same thing; whereas the latter 
is only one form and variety of science, though destined always to be the 
most developed and complete. This great liberating and enlightening truth 
we owe to M. Comte; and it is the key-stone of the ‘Cours de Philosophie 
Positive.’ 

“Your critic says that he passes over the subject of the hierarchy, for want 
of space. I venture to suggest to him whether he has not a little too hastily 
passed over it in his own studies. Other entrance or induction, intellectu- 
ally or morally, to the social philosophy which figures in the later volumes 
of the ‘Cours,’ than through the gradation of sciences, mathematical, chemi- 
cal, biological, &c., framed in the earlier volumes, there is none. The concep- 
tion of the mental characteristics of those sciences, and the transition from 
one to a higher, constitute the indispensable intellectual preparation and 
training for the social part, which comes last. I consider that no man can 
justly apprehend the views developed in M. Comte’s later volumes without 
having mastered, and assimilated into his mental sense and knowledge, the 
preceding explications of the inferior sciences. Why did M. Comte labour 
through long years of painful toil, in the elaboration and publication of those 
wreliminary generalizations upon mathematics, chemistry, and organic life? 

he object of his study and teaching was, and is, Social Philosophy: but 
he felt the logical necessity of not merely stating, but illustrating practically 
the different characters and qualities of science, as it is addressed to different 
subjects,—the successive expansion of the notion and style of scientific con- 
ception—truly understood,—as we come up from those phenomena, in which 
relation or reaction are only mechanical or mathematical,—first, to those in 
which they are according to the laws which we call chemical,—secondly, to 
those in which they are according to the laws of material life or organiza- 
tion,—and lastly, to those in which they are according to the laws called 
spiritual, moral, political, social. For it is scarcely possible for any man to 
apprehend how the scientific method must be expanded and y rage in passing 
from biology (in its lower forms) to social subjects, unless his mind has been 
informed and disciplined by following the modification which the scientific 
idea underwent in passing from mathematical subjects to chemical, and again 
from chemical to vital. 

“What is science, according to the positive conception of it,—which is 
Bacon’s and Comte’s? A kngwledge of the laws of the relation or reaction of 
things. And there are as many different sciences, or sorts of sciences,—that 
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is, sciences essentially discriminated in their manner and habits,—as there are 
in nature different modes of relation or reaction. M. Comte has classified 
these according to a law, which is both the law of their mental arrangement, 
and the law of their historical evolution. It proceeds from the more abstract, 
simple, and constant, to the more concrete, complex, and variable. And 
this is the law of the hierarchy—which I take to be the great discovery of 
M. Comte. 

“ According to such a law, the first and lowest science is that which consid- 
ers objects in their relations of number, ey extension ; or, to use the 
most general expression, magnitude; for that is the most general and perma- 
nent conception that can be abstracted from real objects. The laws of the 
relations of magnitude, or of things considered under the notion of magni- 
tude alone, and abstracted from everything else, is, therefore, the first sci- 
ence. This is mathematics; which is not, as is popularly imagined, in the 
nature of a “philosophia prima,” or “ scientia scientiarum ;” but is a special, 
definite science; the science of certain limited, particular considerations 
derived from the material world. The laws with which it deals are not 
mental and subjective; they are derived from observation; they are truly 
inductive: only that observation is so constant, and that induction is so easy 
and immediate, that we fall easily into an impression that those laws are 
intuitive, whereas they are truly experimental. The axioms and postulates 
which are the basis of Euclid’s Geometry are not metaphysical—written on 
the intellect, or drawn out of the brain—they are only statements of laws, 
observed and experienced; and they have but a limited truth; they are true 
as referring to considerations of mere magnitude, and to nothing beyond. 
When you contemplate things in any other relations than those of simple 
magnitude, you have got beyond the sphere of mathematics. Mathematical 
science has no application to such things; and yet those things may have an 
appropriate science of their own. 

* Ascending in the scale of relations, we come to a class of objects which 
have a relation which is not mathematical, but chemical. The axioms of 
mathematics no longer apply. The whole is not equal to all its parts any 
longer. If you add or subtract equals to or from equals, the sum or differ- 
ence will not necessarily be equal any longer. We are in the domain of 
chemical reaction. Yet the chemical reactions of bodies have fixed laws; 
and the existence and knowledge of those laws make chemistry a science. 

“Now the great point to be noted in a philosophical view is this: that 
though chymistry is a science as veritably as mathematics, it is not a science 
of the same kind, or in the same sense. Scientific conception, as applied to 
chemistry, is a very different thing from scientific conception as applied to 
mathematical subjects, being far less abstract; and scientific reasoning in 
chemistry is also different from scientific reasoning in mathematics, being far 
less logical. The logical part of mathematics is so immense, because the con- 
ceptions which mathematics deals with are so highly abstract. The estab- 
lishment of mathematical relations or laws, of the lower sort, occupies but a 
small part of the science: it is the reasoning upon them which fills the vol- 
umes of the analysts. As we go up in the scale of sciences, the conceptive 
part, or that which is occupied in establishing the primary laws, becomes 
larger and more laborious, and the logical part smaller. Chemistry is a sci- 
ence, and scientific methods are applicable to it; yet it is not, and in its 
completest developments never can be, (to man’s intellect,) capable of the 
simplicity and generality of mathematical conception, nor the rigour and 
exactitude of mathematical reasoning. 

“Mounting yet higher, we come to a class of bodies which have a relation or 
reaction which cannot be referred to chemical laws, but has been called vital. 
As this reaction obviously follows laws of its own, some of which have been 
determined with more or less exactness, there has been founded the science 
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of biology; yet more concrete, special, indeterminate, and variable than’ 
chemistry. No one doubts that the physiological action of organized beings 

is entirely subject to a system of laws,—the study of which is of the first im-- 
portance,—though they are infinitely more elusory, complicated, and embar- ‘ 
rassed than those of mechanical relation. 

“When, in the last stage, we arrive at political relations, with the various 
branches of intellectual, moral, and spiritual, the question whether these are 
the subjects of positive science depends only on the question whether there 
are las of social action and development. That there are such laws was 
not for the first time suggested by M. Auguste Comte. It was affirmed, 
with all the dogmatism of inspiration, by King David, centuries ago; and 
before him by a long line of prophets which have been since the world 
began. I need not refer you to a production known as the one hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm, to find, in every several verse of that sublime service of 
adoration, a several reassertion of the establishment and eternal duration of 
the moral, spiritual, and social laws which God has founded in the nature of 
man. These are the statutes, the testimonies, the judgments, the ways, the 
word, the understanding, the knowledge, the wisdom for which David 
prayed, and which were revealed to his heart thousands of years antecedently 
to the time when men have begun to apprehend that there are such princi- 
ples, capable of being explored and known; and which enabled him to fore- 
tell the swift destruction of the wicked, and the certain, though deferred 
triumph of the righteous. That there are such laws, in the view of the divine 
mind, no religious person doubts. What M. Comte affirms (and he was by 
no means the first to suggest it, though the ablest in giving it a philosophic 
base and a systematic consistence) is, that these laws are capable of being 
contemplated and comprehended by man’s mind, in more or less complete- 
ness; at least, that they are worth being studied by him. He says, therefore, 
that there is a positive science of moral and political truth. But, in accord-- 
ance with the nature of the subject, that science will be almost indefinitely 
less exact in its premises, less certain in its processes, and less particular and 
applicable in its conclusions, than the lower and simpler science of mathe- 
matics. Scientific conception, as applied to social subjects, will, perhaps, 
hardly ever get beyond some very general notion of the character of the 
laws, or some one or more of them, that preside over the evolution of society ; 
and scientific reasoning upon it will never pass beyond the indications or 
monstrations of a rational instinct. M. Comte, I apprehend, never uttered so 
monstrous a fallacy and sciolism, as that mathematical science is applicable 
to-social subjects. His first four volumes are written for the special purpose 
of proving and exhibiting, by a regularly ascending scale, how extremely 
remote from a mathematical character are the subjects with which morals 
and politics deal, and how alien from mathematical processes must be the 
mode of reasoning applied to them. But, fortunately, just as the certainty 
and distinctness of scientific [theory ?] diminishes in its ascent from the mate~ 
rial to the moral, the importance and applicability of the least degree of sei- 
entific truth increases. In regard to politics, the establishment, as a probable 
and reliable principle, of the mere fact that the subject is governed by inher- 
ent laws, though no one of those laws should ever be discovered, or even 
remotely indicated, would be the greatest benefit ever conferred upon the- 
world of a temporal kind: because it would at once enable us to repel and 
destroy the assaults of all those metaphysical sophisms—as that all men have 
equal rights—all political power rightfully springs only from the consent of 
the governed—which have tormented and vexed society like diseases. We 
should at once be able to say, We cannot indeed yet establish the general 
theory of political government; we cannot tell the law or laws of the 
evolvement or construction of government; but as for these democratic max* 
ims of the rights of man, they are clearly false and mischievous, because they 
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are metaphysical, and not consistent with the phenomena of society as 
recorded in history. Those notions are clearly not the laws implanted in the 
social nature of man, because society has never obeyed them, or been con- 
sistent with them. By thus paralyzing the force of the disorganizing ele- 
ments of metaphysical axioms, upon which all the disturbing agencies of 
modern life are based, we should do incalculable service to the social patient; 
for though we should administer no new remedies, we should withdraw the 
sources of ailment on the one hand, and the appliances of false treatment on 
the other, and afford free action to the recovering powers of the social con- 
stitution. 

“So much for what I suggest as one of the errors of your reviewer, in think- 
ing that scientific or positive methods are not applicable to society; an error 
into which he fell from not sufficiently attending to M. Comte’s scale or 
hierarchy of sciences. 

“T think, also, that he has not done full justice to M. Comte’s law of the 
three successive modes of philosophizing, which he calls the theological, 
metaphysical, and positive. I take this to be a true law, and of general 
application. It is to be considered as a law of the human mind, founded 
upon the structure of our nature; but it has no higher truth than in its 
application to man’s nature, as it has thus far been developed. Bacon fully 
established the distinction between the metaphysical and the positive; but 
the law of the relation and succession of the three may be considered one of 
M. Comte’s discoveries. I think your reviewer errs in considering that theo- 
logical, in this use, is synonymous with religious or spiritual. M. Comte’s use 
of that word is not altogether appropriate; and I agree to what your reviewer 
says, on page thirty-one, in there being something of unfairness and prejudice 
in the use of it. 

“{ do not understand that M. Comte explodes, as destitute of truth, the 
theological and metaphysical methods or forms of philosophy. They are just 
and true, according to their own ot of view; but they contemplate differ- 
ent purposes from the positive. He does not, I think, deny, but admits and 
asserts the coexistence of these three systems; not only in different minds 
and on different subjects, but also in the same mind, and on the same subject, 
and even at one time. I see no reason why, in their complete development, 
they should not all exist together. 

“T cannot follow your critic’s meaning when he speaks, at page twenty-nin 
of M. Comte’s ‘entire negation of logic and metaphysics.’ Metaphysi 
processes, as applied to scientific investigation, he certainly explodes; but as 
to his denying logic, if he has ever done that, I should say that he must have 
taken leave of his sense. 

“On one other small point I cannot ~ agree. Your reviewer says, on 
page twenty-one: ‘Lord Bacon, whom he regards, most erroneously, as the 
apostle of Positivism.’ 1 think that he was so; unless you prefer to call him 
the inspired prophet of the system of which Comte is the enlightened demon- 
strator. Of the positive method, as applicable to all at. Bacon had a 

rfectly true apprehension. I find scarcely anything in Comte that was not 
beforehand in Bacon. But Comte, by his profound and perfect exposition of 
Positivism, has enabled us to understand much in Bacon that without him we 
should probably not have understood. In speaking thus of Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, I am, of course, aware of the circumstance to which Forster long 
ago called attention, that much of the doctrine of the Novum Organon is to 
be found in the Opus Majus of the elder Bacon, to which also your reviewer 
alludes. 

“ T ought not to end without adding a word or two in penpert to my position 
in respect to M. Comte, and his position in respect to Positivism. From his 
Atheism I totally dissent. Atheism may be the accident of the individual ; 
it is not a characteristic of the system. In my view, the positive system is a 
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certain and universal method; and religion—the religion revealed to the 
Church and recorded in the inspired Scriptures—is a reality as certain as life 
itself; and the correct application of the positive method to the subject of 
religion, so far from upsetting, will verify and demonstrate the catholic faith. 
In attempting this application M. Comte has altogether broken down. 

“T think that I can state to you precisely the character and extent of 
M. Comte’s intellectual merit, and draw the line within which he is an oracle 
and beyond which he is a babbler. 

“Tt is almost a law of man’s intelligence, that abstract and logical reason- 
ing is a different sort of mind, or an opposite mode of application, from special 
and practical sagacity in investigation; that they are distinct faculties or 
reversed actions of the intellect; and that a person is gifted with immense 
perfection in one of these ways only under the condition of becoming thereb 
incapacitated in a corresponding degree as to the other. Thus it was wit 
Bacon. After apprehending and defining with infallible justness the true 
method of investigation and discovery, and foretelling with accuracy the 
results that would follow from employing it—after himself fashioning the 
instrument, and explaining precisely how it was to be dealt with—when he 
attempted himself to apply it in particular use, as in his collections in natural 
history, he fell into fooleries the most inconceivable. He seems not to have 
been in the least degree competent to conduct the operation of the machine 
which he had invented. M. Comte’s failure is not greater than Bacon’s, 
and is quite analogous to it. When he generalizes, philosophizes, and sys- 
tematizes—when he reasons upon what has been done, determines upon 
what principles it has been done, and thence points out what ought hence- 
forth to be done, we are astonished by his piercing analysis, his all-compre- 
hending wisdom. When he attempts to apply his own method to the explora- 
tion and establishment of truth in a new department, he exposes himself. 
The ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive’ is a monument of his prodigious powers * 
in an abstract and analytic way: the Systéme de Politique Positive, in its 
bearing upon religion, an equally significant measure of his puny capacity as 
an original investigator. , applying Positivism to spiritual matters, he 
a in a style directly repugnant to all his principles and teachings, 

e sets out by stultifying history, and the experience of forty centuries, and 
sets up the metaphysical contrivances of his own brain in opposition to the 
collective and traditionary sense of the race. The attempts of M. Littré and 
the Republique Occidentale, to make an application of the positive method 
to politics, are equally distressing. Those synthetic suggestions toward a 
so-called reconstruction of society exhibit a complete departure from the 
principles of the positive method. M. Comte thinks that Positivism is 
Atheistic. M. Littré thinks that it is republican or radical. I agree with 
neither. I am a conservative of the conservatives: and it is upon the posi- 
tive system, as applied to morals and politics, that I found my confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of sound principles. 

““M. Comte’s writings are of inestimable value to those who know how to 
use what is valuable in them; dangerous to undiscriminating minds. To 
derive the fullest benefit from him, we must try him severely and judge him 
fearlessly. As a guide in regard to the philosophy of philosophy, he is the 
most enlightened that has appeared since Bacon. I cannot speak of him but 
in terms of enthusiastic reverence. He is an object of boundless admiration 
and gratitude to me. But at a certain point his inspiration stops. His 
illumination extends only through a certain department; beyond it he sees 
less than the dullest; like the son of Balak, whose common sight was dark- 
ened as much as the eyes of his mind were open, who, when he stood upon 
the mountain-rock, foresaw the advent of Messiah and foreknew the count- 
less hosts of the spiritual Israel, yet upon the road thither pushed against the 
armed angel of the Lord, more blindly than the ass he bestrode. 
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“We have abundant means of judging M. Comte. He was not the dis- 
coverer of the Positive Method; nor is he the highest authority in respect 
to its characteristics. He was not the first to apply it either to science, or to 
politics, or to theology. It had been brought to bear upon history, religion, 
and social subjects before he appeared ; and with results eminently conserva- 
tive and satisfactory. A student of Bacon and of those great men who after 
him had taken up and extended the inductive method, I was myself engaged 
in applying it to politics, morals, and spirituality, before I heard of Comte. 
From the perusal of his works I have derived immeasurable benefit; but 
when he comes to fit his method to spiritual affairs, he ciphers entirely, and 
I proceed without him upon my own original and independent course. As I 
consider that the religious bearings of Positivism ought to be brought right, 
before it is introduced to the public, I have been long endeavouring to elabo- 
rate that part of the task, and to rectify M. Comte’s aberrations in respect to 
it. I think myself able to contribute some slight suggestions toward found- 
ing the true positive conceptions of the religious subject, and developing it 
demonstratively; and as the results thus arrived at will be found identical 
with the system of the Church, both in doctrine and in operation, it will fol- 
low that the Scripture system was a true revelation. The time is not distant 
When Christianity will rely entirely upon the positive philosophy for its argu- 
mentative support. That philosophy is destined to furnish the demonstration 
of the Christian truth, and thereby to convert the world. 

“ As I look upon the positive system, also, as affording the only protection 
in polities against the disorganizing maxims and passions of the revolutionary 
and destructive parties of the day, I have thought it most important to pre- 
sent the political bearings of this system in a complete and satisfactory way. 
I have, therefore, occupied myself for some time upon a history of political 
philosophy, which I shall perhaps complete in the form of a report to the 


‘Smithsonian Institute. I desire therein to trace the rise, and operation, and 


failure of all the metaphysical systems, and the rise, and partial developments, 
and imperfect apprehension of it down to the present day. The positive 
philosophy, as applied to politics, has been used by many before Comte; most 
of all by Burke, whose mind was imbued with it in a concrete way, and who 
always reasons according to it. M. Comte taught us the true philosophy of 
that philosophy: he estimated and analyzed the method; but the method 
was in use before him, not only by Burke, but by Montesquieu, Machiavel, 
and, greatest of all, the half-inspired Vico.” 

Of the profound and comprehensive intellect which this letter 
bespeaks, we need say nothing—but to mourn that its light has been 
so suddenly extinguished. Of its doctrines, this is not the place 
nor the time to speak. It may be proper for us to say, however, 
in justice to the authér of the papers on the Positive Philosophy 
that have appeared in this journal, that M. Comte himself goes even 
far beyond Mr. Wallace in his estimate of the ability of those articles. 
In private letters to the editor he has said, in substance, that they are 
fairer, fuller, and more thorough than any criticisms of his work 
that have appeared in Europe. Sir William Hamilton—with whom 
no living critic on such topics can be compared—has also expressed 
to us his high sense of their value. 

We trust that Mr. Wallace’s literary remains will in due time be 
given to the public. Even the unfinished productions of such a 
man must be inestimable. 
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Art. IX.—MISCELLANIES. 


Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea and in the Bible Lands, in 1850 and 
1851. By F. pe Sauicy, Member of the French Institute. Edited, with Notes, 
by the Count Edward de Warren. 2 vols., 8vo, London: Bentley. 1853. 


Tus work has excited much attention in Europe. As, through some mishap, 
our copy has not reached us, we avail ourselves of a notice in the October num- 
ber of “ The Journal of Biblical Literature,” (London,) in order to give our readers 
‘an idea of the book :— 

“The idea of an Eastern journey was suggested to M. de Saulcy by ‘a severe 
domestic bereavement,’ (the loss of his wife,) which made him desire to absent 
himself for a time from Paris and its familiar scenes. Wishing to turn his ab- 
sence to the best account, he determined to visit, with his son, Greece, Spria, and 
Asia Minor. Indeed, he conceived that a journey of this kind was calculated 
to complete advantageously the education of a young man who had just finished 
his college course. It was also his hope, for himself, to find subjects sufficiently 
new and interesting to be offered to the distinguished Academy to which he 
belonged. He considered, further, that it would be no advantage to science to 
tread again the beaten paths already traced by hundreds of other tourists ; and 
that the object of his travelling would be completely lost if he did not attempt 
to visit countries still unexplored. Hence his attention to the Dead Sea and its 
valley, as a scene over which mystery still hung, and where danger might still 
be worthily encountered. This sounds strangely in our ears. We did suppose 
that the Dead Sea was no longer an unexplored region, and that through the 
labours of Seetzen, Burckhardt,* Irby and Mangles, Robinson, and Captain 
Lynch’s expedition, we were already pretty well acquainted with that lake, its 
shores, andits valley. The whole coast had been examined at a little distance from 
the shore, and often on shore, by Lynch; considerable parts of the western coast 
have been explored on shore by Robinson and others; and the entire of the south- 
ern backwater and peninsula by Irby and Mangies, and others. The eastern coast 
has not been examined by land-travellers, and this precisely—being about one- 
third of the whole, and the least known, though not unknown, portion—is that 
which M. de Saulcy left unvisited. So far, therefore, his journey is not one 
‘round’ the Dead Sea; but what he has done is, that by traversing the entire west- 
ern margin, he has visited the parts thereof not previously explored by land-travel- 
lers, though surveyed by Lynch, and that he struck out a new route to Kerek 
from the Dead Sea, returning however by the usual route. In the other parts of 
the country, to and from the Dead Sea, we do not perceive that any new routes have 
been followed, or any new country explored. We may say, also, that the indications 
of Scriptural sites, in the quarters away from the Dead Sea, are very generally 
the same as those first indicated by Dr. Robinson, without anything to convey to 
the mind of the reader of the work before us that the discoveries and conjectures 
are not here offered for the first time. Still M. de Saulcy, who names that 
learned traveller with high and just commendation, frequently differs from him, 
and advances ingenious, plausible, and often good grounds for the difference. 


° Burckhardt did not visit the lake itself, but he got some good information concern- 
ing it at Kerek, and explored the neighbourhood lying east from its shores. 
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“ However, as our space is limited, we must pass over much that invites our 
attention, and get at once to the Dead Sea. Here the great point of our traveller is, 
that he identified the sites of all the five cities of the plain. To be able to find these 
upon the existing shores of the lake, implies that before the day ‘when the Lord 
overthrew these cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and 
that which grew upon the ground,’ the lake existed as at present, (except per- 
haps that it was not salt.) This is contrary to all recent conclusions, which go 
to show that the present bed of the Dead Sea was then wholly or in part a plain 
through which the Jordan flowed, and in which most of these cities lay ; but the 
other position, strange as it seems, our author stoutly affirms, and labours with 
much critical learning toestablish.. He maintains that it is not possible to find in 
sacred or profane antiquity a single passage from which it might be inferred that 
the Dead Sea arose suddenly at the time of the destruction of the Pentapolis; 
and still further, that all these early authorities unanimously establish that the 
towns were never overwhelmed by the waters of the lake. The argument is well 
worth reading, although we cannot here follow it, and are not convinced by it. 
We can only observe that no authorities are of any value, save that of the original 
record upon which all others are founded; that, in such cases, circumstances 
respecting which history is silent may yet be critically deduced, and may be all 
but demonstrated by physical conditions, which reduce the alternatives until 
one only remains possible; and that no one has ever affirmed that the primary 
catastrophe was the submersion of the plain, but that this submersion was the 
result of that catastrophe. All our author’s arguments and illustrations are 
therefore very much beside the mark. We strongly suspect that this theory 
grew in the writer’s mind out of his grand discovery of what he regards as the 
site of Gomorrah, his identification of which would be impossible without it. 
But even granting all he requires, this identification, which is evidently in 
M. de Saulcy the crowning feat of his expedition, stands in serious and self-convict- 
ing incongruity with the rest of his identification. All the other cities, as thus 
identified, are placed around the small bay or backwater at the southern end of 
the lake, whereas his Gomorrah stands alone, apart, and far off, near the northern 
extremity of the lake, at least twenty-five’ miles distant from Sodom, which is 
the nearest of the other cities. Now if one thing in this matter be plainer than 
another, it is that Gomorrah could not be thus distant from all the other cities, 
and least of all from Sodom, next to which and together with which it is always 
mentioned in Scripture, so as to suggest to every one—and to suggest rightly, 
according to Scripture usage—that they were not greatly distant from each 
other, or at least that Gomorrah was nearer to Sodom than any other of the 
cities were, instead of being, as our author wishes us to believe, far more distant 
from Sodom than any of them. 

“The remains are those of Cyclopean foundation walls formed of great stones, 
which the careless observer might pass as mere heaps of stones, but which 
when intelligently surveyed, mark out with sufficient distinctness the skeleton 
of a large town with some large enclosures, the ground-plan of which can 
be recognised, but their use as public edifices only conjectured. That these 
remains, which cover an extent of four miles, mark the site of Gomorrah, our 


* As measured by scale from the map in the work itself, but fully thirty miles by 
other maps; but the text says, “twenty-five leagues, or seventy-five English miles!” 
which, but that it must be a blunder, seeing the lake is but forty miles long, would 
make the matter still worse. 
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traveller endeavours to prove by twoconsiderations. First, the analogy of name. 
The ruins are called ‘Kharbet Goumran or Oumran,’ unfortunately not given 
in Arabic characters, which would have enabled us better to estimate the value 
of the analogy by comparison with the Hebrew. However, as it stands, the re- 
semblance is, it may be allowed, sufficiently striking, and quite equal to those on 
which important identifications have been founded by Dr. Robinson. The other 
consideration is contained in the question, ‘What city, unless it be one contem- 
poraneous with Gomorrah, if not Gomorrah itself, can have existed on the shore 
of the Dead Sea at a more recent period, without its being possible to find the 
slightest notice of it in either the sacred or profane writings?’ The argument, 
from the silence of history, is of little weight here; and although one would cer- 
tainly not expect that a town of any note would be founded upon the shore of 
the lake after its waters had acquired their present intensely saline and 
nauseous qualities, yet that these shores were not regarded as uninhabitable 
even at a comparatively late period, is shown by the fact that Herod established 
upon them his great palace-fortress of Masada, the ruins of which are,still in 
existence. 

“In identification of the other ‘cities of the plain,’ M. de Saulcy, of course, 
finds Sodom at the Esdoum, (Usdum,) a name which is just that of Sodom with 
the article prefixed, and which therefore he properly enough writes Sdoum, in 
which others have recognised the name of the doomed city. They, however, 
merely supposed that the names marked the spot on the shore over against 
which, now submerged, is the site of the ancient Sodom. But our traveller’s 
theory requires or authorizes him to find the site on the existing coast, at the 
spot denoted by this name, and there he accordingly finds existing traces of the 
town. In going southward, at this point, he passed by a hillock fifteen yards 
in diameter, covered with large rough stones that looked as if they had been 
burnt, and ‘ which constituted at some remote and unascertainable period a part 
of a round structure immediately commanding the shore.’ The sea was here 
only thirty yards off, and the mountain, (Jebel Esdoum,) or projecting cliff, not 
more than twenty in the opposite direction. On returning a few days later the 
locality was more closely explored, and at a spot where the beach widens into the 
mouth of a ravine were found other remains. 


“«Large blocks of stone worn by time, and in the midst of them we soon dis- 
tinguish regular ruins, being the foundation of ancient walls. We are now 
unquestionably in the midst of ruins, apparent and distinguishable, covering a 
peer of nearly four hundred yards in extent....... To our left the Djebel- 

isdoum [Mount Sodom] has ceased to form a single mass, and we have arrived in 
front of the vast excrescence, or projecting hillock, bordering the northern point 
of the mountain, exhibiting positive and infallible evidence of the existence, on 
this point, of a very considerable town.’ 


“ And this town is declared to be Sodom. It may be so; and we are not at 
all disinclined to this identification. But we fear to rely upon it. Bearing in 
mind the instance of Masada, lately mentioned, and that of Engedi, also on this 
shore, and which is mentioned in Scripture as a cultivated and inhabited site 
ages after the destruction of the cities of the plain, and the ruins of which are 
also found at this day, it seems that at some points of the shore, especially where 
there are fountains of fresh water, or where ravines open inland and bring down 
streams of water, there were inhabited sites on the shores long after the great 
overthrow. Indeed, only about two miles north of this, M. de Saulcy finds other 
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ruins which he identifies with those of Thamara, a place not known until con- 
siderably posterior to the Christian era, which we find occupied as a military 
post by the Romans, having doubtless been originally founded and occupied by 
the Jews, as the Jewish name Thamara, which in Hebrew means palm-trees, 
implies. Besides, we know that one of the original cities (Zoar) subsisted after 
the catastrophe. This Zoar is placed by M. de Saulcy a little to the north of 
Sodom, where there are some hillocks (of ruins) flanking the Wady-ez-Zouera, 
and called by the natives Zouera-et-Tahtah. The analogy of name is here very 
important, occurring as it does in such local connexion with that of Esdoum. 
We have always felt this, and yielded reluctantly to the considerations which 
tend to place Zoar on the opposite or eastern side of the lake. Our traveller’s 
arguments are very weighty from his own point of view, but lose much of that 
weight if we suppose that Sodom more probably stood in what is now the basin, 
than on what is now the narrow shore of the lake. In fact they apply at all only 
upon the latter supposition ; and the difficulty, which he answers satisfactorily, 
is entirely of his own creating in abandoning the hypothesis which assumes that 
if not the entire lake, at least the southern bay or backwater, was formed in 
consequence of the great catastrophe. 


“*We need only read in Genesis the narrative concerning the destruction of 
Sodom, and the flight of Lot, to remain perfectly satisfied that Zoar—where Lot, 
who had left Sodom by day-break, arrived at sunrise—cannot possibly be looked 
for on the opposite shore of the Dead Sea, and still less at Kharbet-en-Nemaireh. 
For were we to agree with the indefensible hypothesis of the sudden formation and 
rise of the Dead Sea, there would still remain, as the crow flies, several leagues 
between Sodom and the pretended Zoar. However rapid may have been the 
flight of Lot with his daughters, it would have been impossible for them to 
accomplish one-tenth part of the distance between these two points in the short 
interval that takes place in this country between dawn and sunrise.’ 


“This assumes that, in any case, Sodom must have stood where he places it, 
and not possibly in the bed of the present lake. Still the argument has some 
remaining weight; for if Sodom did stand in the area which the lake now occu- 
pies, it seems reasonable to infer that it stood nearer to the mountains on the 
west of the valley, from which it derived or to which it gave its name, than to 
the opposite shore; and still, therefore, the distance of Zoar, if placed on the 
eastern side, would seem to have been too great to suit the circumstances. 

« At the place on the eastern side where Zoar has lately been sought by others, 
M. de Saulcy finds Zeboim. The name of Taala Sebaan, as resembling that of 
Zeboim, with the presence of extensive hillocks of ruins, and traces of founda- 
tion wails, seems to form the grounds of this conclusion. There are besides evi- 
dences of volcanic action in the vicinity, though how that should tend to the 
special identification of Zeboim we do not see. 

“As M. de Sauley’s theory allowed him to look for all the five cities of the 
plain upon the existing shores of the Dead Sea, it was not likely that any one of 
them should be left undiscovered. We have accordingly to report that Admah 
also has been found at a place where no one would have been likely to look for it, 
being about four miles away from the western shore of the Dead Sea, upon the 
route from Esdoum to Hebron. This is at least the pretension of the map, in 
which Admah is set down at this place (Qasr-el-Adadah) in the capital type ap- 
propriated to the cities of the plain. But we cannot find this in the text, which 
seems rather to identify this Qasr-el-Adadah with the Adadah of Joshua xv, 22,— 
a much more probable identification. 
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“We have done with M. de Saulcy’s Dead-Sea inquiries; and we do not mean 
to follow him in the other parts of his travels. It is not our fault if the tone 
of exception which we have in this part been sometimes constrained to assume 
should seem to give an unfavourable impression of a work we really think well 
of as a whole, and regard as a valuable contribution to Biblical geography. 

“We shall not, however, close the work without indicating briefly a few points 
that struck our attention in passing through its pages. 

“ At Jerusalem our author has a tremendously long, but learned and ingenious, 
dissertation to show that the so-called tombs of the kings are really the tombs of 
the royal line of David. Of this we are not clear; but M. de Saulcy seems to 
have fairly met some of the difficulties which opposed themselves to that con- 
clusion. 

“At Shechem our author discovered the foundation ruins of the Samaritan 
temple upon Mount Gerizim, and was enabled to make out a ground-plan of the 
temples, of which he gives a representation. This reminds us that we have seen 
doubts expressed recently as to the existence of any temple on Mount Gerizim so 
late as in and after the time of our Saviour. None of these doubters seem to be 
aware that there is a representation of this temple, with a flight of steps leading 
to it, upon the reverse of a coin of Flavia Neapolis, of the time of Antoninus Pius, 
whose head appears on the obverse. The coin is in the Bibliothéque du Roi at 
Paris, and there is a figure of it in Mr. Ackerman’s excellent Numismatic Illus- 
trations of the New Testament. 

““M. de Saulcy stands up for Kafr-Kenna as the Cana of Galilee, in opposition 
to Dr. Robinson, who wants to transfer the identification to Kana-el-Djalil, which 
he says is exactly ‘Cana of Galilee.’ But our author will not admit this trans- 
lation. 

“¢The words Cana of Galilee, supposing even that the country of Galilee should 
ever have been called El-Djalil in Arabic, could never have been expressed by 
Kana-el-Djalil. The last word is positively an adjective, meaning great or illus- 
trious. I then most conscientiously declare that, according to my interpreta- 
tion, and I dare say according to the interpretation of any native scholar, the 
words Kana-el-Djalil cannot have any other meaning than that of Kana the great, 
or Kana the illustrious.’ 


“Our author objects, with Dr. Robinson, to Tell-Hum as the site of Caper- 
naum ; but he also objects to Khan Minyeh, where Robinson finds it, preferring 
another place, Ain-el-Medaouarah, where the learned doctor would have been 
glad to find it, but could not discover any such traces of a former site as seemed 
needful for the identification. 

“In regard to Bethsaida, our traveller is at issue with the theory of two Beth- 
saidas—one on the east of Jordan at its entrance into the Lake of Tiberias, the 
Bethsaida Julias of the tetrarch Philip; and the other to the west of the same, 
the Bethsaida of the Gospels. He contends that Julias was on the right bank 
of the Jordan; that Bethsaida Julias is the Bethsaida of the Gospels; and that 
the fine ruins at Tell-Hum are undoubtedly the ruins of both. This is all well 
worthy of attention. Let us add that in the land of Moab, east of the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea, M. de Saulcy discovered a curious monument, of which 
he thus speaks :— 

“«¢We arrived at the foot of a circular mound, formed of squared blocks of lava, 


partly covered over with earth, which seem to constitute the base of a small round 
tower. This ruin is called the Redjom-el-Aabed, (the mound of the slave.) 
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When I reach it I find our Bedouins sitting near a large block of lava, which the 
point out to me saying, “ Look, there is a stone like those thou art in quest of.” 
I look, and find myself in front of a magnificent stélon, in black compact lava, 
representing a bass-relicf, of an antiquity the date of which I shall not presume to 
determine, even approximately. It consists of a figure as large as life, with the 
whole of the lower part wanting from the knees, but which, notwithstanding this 
mutilation, exhibits a monument of art of immense value. Toa certainty we 
have before us a Moabite sculpture. A personage, wearing a helmet of Assyrian 
shape, holds with both hands a javelin with a large iron head, with which he 
seems to strike a man supposed to be in supplication at his knees. The upper 
part of the body is naked; but from the hips down to the knees he is clothed in 
short close tunic, exactly similar to that worn by the Egyptians. Over the right 
shoulder of this personage, and behind his back, is hung a bended bow, without 
any apparent string. Behind the warrior is the figure of a lion, of small 
dimensions, which appears to be mercly the ornamented leg of a throne, judging 
by its diminutive size. The relievo of this figure is well defined, the expression 
of the face strongly marked, and characterized with a savage energy.’ 


“We should have stated before that M. de Saulcy travelled at his own expense, 
but solicited and obtained permission to do so with the title of Chargé d’une 
mission scientifique en Orient.” 





Arr. X.—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) Dr. Jupsox tells in his journal of a Burman metaphysician, Moung Long 
by name, who carried his scepticism so far as to quarrel daily with his wife on 
some fine point. For instance, if she said, “ The rice is ready,” he would 
reply, “ Rice! what is rice? Is it matter, or spirit? Is it an idea, or is it a 
nonentity ?” Perhaps she would say, “It is matter;” and he would reply, 
“ Well, wife, and what is matter? Are you sure there is such a thing, or are 
you merely subject to a delusion of the senses.” Now, to say the truth, few of 
the metaphysicians have ever got beyond this point. Their task is never-ending, 
still-beginning. But they do not tire of it; nor is it a wonder. The great 
problems of life and thought have an irresistible attraction for the highest class 
of minds; and when these problems are entirely neglected in any land, you 
may be sure that the highest class of minds do not grow there. The only 
metaphysician, in the proper sense of the word, that Great Britain has produced 
in the last half-century, is Srp Witt1AM HAMILTon, and he is rather destructive 
than constructive,—a critic rather than a philosopher. His principal writings 
are now made accessible to American readers by two works, published simul- 
taneously in this city. The first is, “ Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, 
by Srr Witt1aAM Hami1Ton, Bart., with an Introductory Essay by Ropert 
Turnsutt, D. D.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers; 8vo., pp. 764.) This 
volume consists mainly of contributions to the Edinburgh Review, enlarged 
and modified by the author. A large part of it is taken up with discussions on 
education, full of profound and practical wisdom, and worthy the careful study 
of all teachers. The philosophical part treats mainly of the nature of percep- 
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tion and of the limits of philosophizing, in opposition to Cousin ; and also of 
the true theory of logic, which Sir William claims to have enlarged by his 
doctrine of the quantification of the predicate. Dr. Turnbull’s Essay gives a 
brief but sensible and judicious account of the history of speculative thought 
from the earliest period to the present time. The second work is the 
“ Philosophy of Sum Witt1aM Hamitton, Bart., arranged and edited by 
O. W. Wiaur,” (New-York: D. Appleton & Co.; 1853; 8vo., pp. 530,) 
which contains all, except part of an unfinished dissertation, that Sir Wil- 
liam has published directly upon metaphysics. It includes, therefore, the 
philosophical part of the “ Discussions” named above, and also the ample 
notes on Reid, which could heretofore only be had by purchasing the 
costly English edition of Reid, as edited by Sir William. Mr. Wight has 
undertaken the exceedingly difficult task of arranging the fragments of thought 
scattered through his author's very voluminous writings, into a systematic 
whole; and we must confess that our first impression of his effort was astOnish- 
ment at his temerity. This feeling has given way, on closer examination, to 
something like admiration of the skill with which he has put his mosaic together. 
He divides the whole into three parts: I. The Philosophy of Common-Sense, or 
our Primary Beliefs considered as the Criterion of Truth; II. The Philosophy 
of Perception; and III. The Philosophy of the Conditional. Mr. Wight prom- 
ises that when Hamilton’s “ General Preface to Reid” and the “ Sequel to the 
Dissertations” are published, he will reprint them here in a separate volume, 
with a general index to both; but from what we can learn of Sir William’s 
health and habits of work, we fear that we shall have to wait for the “ Index” 
until the Greek Kalends. 


> + .+ <——_____- 


(2.) ANOTHER treatise on the same topics, though handled from an entirely- 
different point of view, is “ An Attempt to Exhibit the True Theory of Christianity 
as a Consistent and Practical System, by Witt1aM S. Grayson.” (New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co.; 1853; 12mo., pp. 364.) Instead of despairing of 
the problem, like Dr. Beecher, Mr. Grayson undertakes, without resorting to 
transcendentalism either of time or space, to explain the origin and design of 
moral evil, and to show that it is consistent with the benevolent attributes of 
the divine character. Instead of believing that the so-called insoluble char- 
acter of the problem tends to make men deists, he cannot perceive how infi- 
delity can resist the “force of the argument in favour of the divinity of the 
Scriptures, drawn from the existence of moral evil in a world so physically 
beautiful.” In the second chapter Mr. Grayson undertakes to show that 
“human depravity is congruous with a scheme of human redemption upon the 
basis of free agency ;” in the third he attempts to conciliate the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith with that of justification by works, and to show that diversity 
of creeds may co-exist with unity of the faith; and in the fourth, he under- 
takes to reconcile the divine fore-ordination with the free-agency of man, and 
thus to bring the system of Christianity into harmony with the laws of moral 
philosophy. This is certainly the outline of a very high argument; but Mr. 
Grayson brings many qualifications to the task. His mind is singularly acute ; 
his analytical faculty is a rare one; his grasp of thought is very comprehen- 
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sive. The book, however, is not, as a book, equal to the capacity of the author ; 
he is evidently an unpractised writer, and fails to offer to his readers as clear 
a view of the subject as he evidently possesses. Many even of his sentences 
are incomplete and obscure. But, on the other hand, he is entirely free from 
the wearisome prolixity of which we have complained in Dr. Beecher, and 
there is, occasionally, a curiosa felicitas in his expression rarely met with in- 
American writers; for instance: “Evil is not sin, nor is sin evil. If evil 
were sin, then God would be the author of sin; if sin were evil, then man 
would be no longer a free-agent.” But we have neither space nor time to 
characterize this very able and acute book at present: there are many things 
in it with which we should wage sharp battle on a fitting field. It may be 
embraced, perhaps, in the same article with the “Conflict of Ages” in our 
next number. 





(3.) Tue profoundest questions of theology and metaphysics are taking hold 
of the American mind. Within the last few months no less than three books 
have appeared which discuss the questiones vexate that have, from age to 
age, perplexed the strongest minds. The first of these, “ The Conflict of 
Ages ; or, the Great Debate on the Moral Relations between God and Man, by 
Epwarp Beecuer, D. D.,” (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.; 1853; 12mo., 
pp. 552,) is an earnest exposition of the great problem of theology, by an 
earnest man, who feels and thinks strongly. That man should come into the 
world newly created, with a bad nature, and then to be subjected to bad 
influences, and to the seducing power of‘ bad spirits—this is the problem; and 
Dr. Beecher thinks the solutions offered by the prevalent theologies are alto- 
gether inadequate. He proposes as his solution the old doctrine of the pre- 
éxistence of man, somewhat modified. In the preéxistent state man was free, 
and sinned; he comes into this world, not a new-created being, but a fallen 
one. But Dr. Beecher does not remove a jot or tittle of the old difficulty ; if 
anything, he makes it greater. The book is very able in many respects; but 
is painfully diffuse, and not seldom obscure. It will be noticed more at length 
in our next number. 


> 





(4.) Tux third book referred to above—and the most important and valuable of 
the three—is “ A Theodicy ; or, Vindication of the Divine Glory, as manifested 
in the Constitution and Government of the Moral World, by ALBERT TAYLOR 
Biepsor, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the University of 
Mississippi.” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips; 1854; 8vo., pp. 356.) 

We have no space left to notice it: a full review may be expected 
hereafter. In the mean time we commend it to our readers as one of the 
clearest and ablest expositions of the moral government of God that has ever 


appeared. 





—_—- 


(5.) “ Homes of the New World, by Freprixa Bremer.” (New-York: 
Harper & Brothers; 2 vols. 12mo.) In these two fair volumes Miss Bremer 
gives us her “impressions of America,”—all love-impressions. Rose-colour 
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prevailed over earth and sky while she remained in this country. Never 
was a land so bepraised, or its people so magnified before. The fair authoress 
has the largest and most comprehensive organ of admiration : she sees the good 
there “is in all things evil;” she loves men and women of the most diverse 
feelings, opinions, and characters, with an eqaal love. Much of the book is 
twaddle; more of it sentimentalism; a part of the remainder is clear good 
sense. One of the oddest things in it is the way in which households are laid 
bare, family secrets unfolded, and private opinions made public. Not a few 
Southern men and women will be alarmed to find that their hidden spirit of 
Abolitionism is here brought to light; but they may comfort themselves with 
the reflection that people everywhere know that the dear, good, loving, baby- 
like Fredrika is very much given to romancing in general. 


———— - vem ve - 


(6.) “ The Book of Nature, by F. Scuap er, Ph. D., Professor of the Natural 


Sciences at Worms, translated by Henry Medlock, F. C. 8.” (Philadelphia: 


Blanchard & Lea; 1853; 8vo., pp. 692.) This book is one of those thorough 
compendiums of knowledge in which the German teachers so much excel. It 
contains an elementary introduction to the sciences of Physics, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Physiology, founded 
on a scientific basis, but expressed in clear and*untechnical language. No 
text-book has a higher reputation in Germany ; and as it has passed through 
its successive editions, the author has added the new discoveries made in the 
different branches of science. The English translator and American editor 
have each made valuable additions; and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the book is now without a rival among works of its class. 


_—_- 





(7.) “ Scotia’s Bards.” (New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers ; 1854; 8vo., 
pp- 538.) The preparation of this fair volume has been obviously a labour of 
love on the part of both editor and publisheis. It does not claim to be a 
complete collection of the Scottish poets; but to give a selection—in most 
cases complete poems—from each of the best or most noted poets, especially 
from the minor poets who are least known in this country. Brief sketches of 
the different poets accompany the selections. The editorial work is done with 
taste and skill, and the printing and paper are equal to anything yet produced 
in this country. The volume will be in deserved demand for a holiday gift- 
book, and is worthy a place in every parlour book-case. 





(8.) “ Abbeokuta; or, Sunrise within the Tropics, by Miss Tucker,” (New- 
York: Carter & Brothers; 1853; 18mo., pp. 278,) is an outline of the origin 
and progress of the Yoruba Mission on the Western Coast of Africa. It is 
written in the same clear and pleasant style as the “ Rainbow in the North,” 
by the same author, noticed ii: our pages some time ago. That part of the 
narrative which treats of slavery and the slave-trade on the west coast, is full 
of painful interest. 
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(9.) “ Men and Things as I saw them in Europe,” (New-York: Harper & 
Brothers; 12mo., pp. 285,) is a rapid sketch of travel, (by the author of the 
celebrated letters of Krrwan,) which will not add much to a previously well- 
earned reputation. 


0 + <2 


(10.) “ History of the Insurrection in China, by Messrs. CALLERY and Ivan.” 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers; 12mo., pp. 301.) This book has been put 
together in haste, and clumsily. It contains, however, a good deal of informa- 
tion, which the reader must pick out and classify in his mind as he best can. 
It were greatly to be desired that some man of sense would give time enough 
to the subject, to put what little knowledge there is extant about China into a 
elear and intelligible form. 


++ <> oe —--— 


(11.) One of the best signs of the times is the multiplication of books for the 
illustration and elucidation of Scripture, adapted for use in schools. To this 
class belongs “ Outlines of Scripture Geography and History, illustrating the 
Historical Portions of the Old and New Testaments, by Eywarv HuGues, 
F. R. G. SS.” (Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea; 1853; 12mo., pp. 355.) 
The compiler has made usegof all the recent researches in the lands of the 
Bible, and quotes largely from Robinson, Olin, Durbin, &c. His book would 
have been better for use, as a text-book, if he had digested these quotations 
into a continuous description ; but yet he furnishes a large amount of informa- 
tion in a readable form. There are several well-executed maps, reduced from 
those of Kiepert & Wilson. 


—_——_—_+ «<> + -—______-___- 


(12.) Messrs. Carter & Brotuers have reprinted, in a neat form, “ The 
Christian Father's Present to his Children, by J. A. James,” (18mo., pp. 416,) 
a work so well known as to need no special notice at our hands. No less 
than seventeen editions have been sold in England. 


oom ce 


(13.) “ Peruvian Antiquities, by Rovero & Von Tscuvpt: translated from 
the Spanish by Francis L. Hawks, D. D.” (New-York: George P. Putnam 
& Co.; 1853; 8vo., pp. 306.) The translator of this work is engaged, as is 
well known, in the preparation of a work on the Antiquities of America. In 
the course of his researches he found the book before us to contain a more 
particular description of the most ancient architectural remains of Peru than 
is to be found elsewhere. He has done well to present it to that class of 
readers, rapidly growing in this country, which takes an interest in archeo- 
logical researches. Without a blind admiration for the ancient culture of the 
Peruvians, Rovero has yet enthusiasm enough to carry him through a most 
careful inquiry into the antiquities of his native country, and discrimination 
enough to separate the wheat from the chaff in the narratives of the old Spanish 
chroniclers. 
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(14.) “ Salad for the Solitary,” (New-York: Lamport, Blakeman & Law; 
1853; 12mo., pp. 344,) is the quaint title of a book of the D’Israeli stamp, 
and quite as pleasant reading as ‘“ The Curiosities of Literature.” It could 
only have been produced by a man of nice tastes, varied reading, and much 
knowledge of the world. Full of odds and ends about the habits and haunts 
of literary men, about books and their makers, buyers and readers, about the 
pleasures and the pains of authorcraft; it is yet so deftly and pleasantly put 
together, that all tastes and appetites may find dinner and dessert, meat and 
music, within its composite pages. It has been one of the most successful books 


of the season—and deservedly. 





(15.) Tue Bourbon Question has had a nap for the last few months,—not, 
however, without occasional intimations of a forthcoming awakening on, the 
part of the Rev. Eliezer and Mr. Yanson. In the mean time, Messrs. Harper 
have reprinted, in full, Beauchesne’s “ Louis XVIL, his Life, his Sufferings, 
his Death,” (2 vols., 12mo.,) of which they published a brief abridgment some 
months ago. The present work gives a full and minute account of the cap- 
tivity of the royal family in the temple, and of the severities practised upon the 
unfortunate dauphin. It has a separate value, moreover, from the light which 
it throws upon the terrible history of the times. On the vexed question of 
the death of the dauphin the work in reality throws no new light :—our decision 
must still be, as heretofore, that however probable it may be that the unfor- 
tunate prince died in the Temple, the fact is not proved. 


———— +. 2m 2 - 


(16.) “ A Visit to Europe in 1851, by Professor BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, of Yale 
College.” (New-York: G. P. Putnam & Co.; 1853; 2 vols.,12mo.) These 
volumes have a special interest hardly ever attached to books of travels, in the 
fact that the writer passed a year in Europe nearly half a century ago, and 
wrote an account of his travels. He now compares his impressions of to-day 
with the old ones, in a way that would relieve his book from dulness if it had 
no other merit. Apart from this, its chief interest lies in the accounts (which 
no one is better qualified than Professor Silliman to give) of scientific men 
and scientific institutions, in which the volumes abound. 


—_——-- +. am 





(17.) Tue periodical literature of England and America for the last sixty 
years embodies an immense amount of literary and scientific discussion of 
the very highest order. There is scarcely any subject in philosophy or 
criticism, the science or the arts, politics or religion, that has not been treated 
in the quarterly journals by the first writers of the age. A full collection of 
the great reviews is more valuable than any Encyclopedia that has ever been 
issued; but their contents have not heretofore been available to students, for 
want of general indexes. The Edinburgh and Quarterly have, indeed, pub- 
lished three or four indexes at different periods, and their value is incalculable ; 
Fourtnu Sertes, Vou. VI.—10 
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but what has been most of all needed is a general index to the subjects of the 
articles (not the pages) in all the chief periodicals, to which one could turn 
for information on any subject. This desideratum is now supplied in “An 
Index to Periodical Literature, by W. F. Poon, A. M., Librarian of the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association.” (New-York: C. B. Norton; 1853; 8vo., pp. 
521.) The plan of the work is excellent; it embraces nearly all the Reviews 
and Magazines of any note in Great Britain and America; and it gives for 
each of them a sufficiently minute index to enable one to use any extended dis- 
cussion contained in the fifteen hundred volumes of periodicals which it covers. 
We should be glad, if our space allowed, to speak further of the merits of Mr. 
Poole’s book, for such labour is precisely the kind which in this country is most 
needed ; but our limits forbid. It must suffice, at present, to say, that we would 
not be without the volume for five times its price. 


——-— — + + ——— - 


(18.) Tue study of language, in the proper sense of the term, is almost 
unknown in the schools and colleges of England and America. The science 
of Comparative Philology has grown up in Germany into vast proportions, but 
as yet few of its treasures have been accessible to English students during their 
elementary course. We are glad, therefore, to announce “ Outlines of Com- 
parative Philology, by M. ScuELe DE VERE, of the University of Virginia,” 
(New-York: G.P. Putnam & Co.; 1853; 12mo., pp. 434,) which, though not 
exactly what we could wish in a class-book, is yet an excellent introduction 
to the science. Professor de Vere adopts the true view, that language is the 
gift of God. On the question of the primitive unity of the human race, and 
of language, he does not speak so decidedly, but states that although “ Com- 
parative Philology does not as yet irrefutably confirm such a belief, it fur- 
nishes, at every stage of its rapid development as a science, new arguments 
and new proofs in its favour.” After discussing these topics, the author gives 
a clear account of the history and literature of Comparative Philology, and 
then develops its practical results in illustrating the laws of language. The 
second part surveys the languages of the world in their separate character, in 
the several groups into which philologists have classed them, and in their 
relations to each other. The third and concluding part treats of the history 
of the art of writing. The work will find its way, we trust, into all our colleges 
as a text-book. It is a great shame that such a book should be published with- 
out indexes. 


(19.) “ Christian Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, by the Rev. T. Spicer, 
A. M.,” (Albany: Pease & Co.; pp. 166,) is a neat little manual, setting 
forth the evangelical view of the sacraments with much conciseness and clear- 
ness. The only point on which it does not speak as definitely as we could 
wish, is that of the relation of baptized children to the Church—a subject which 
greatly needs clearing up. The Methodist Church, like other Protestant de- 
nominations, (except those who deny infant baptism,) seems to be quite at sea 
on the question. 
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(20.) Tur recluses of Port Royal will never lose their hold upon the affections 
of mankind: we never tire of their history, no matter who writes it. A new 
contribution to that history is now offered in “ Jaqueline Pascal; or,a Glimpse 
of Convent Life at Port Royal, from the French of Cousin, Faugére, Vinet,” &c. 
(New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 1854; 12mo., pp. 318.) The younger 
sister of Pascal had many of his high qualities, and was, like him, in many 
ways, a martyr to her views of Christian truth and duty. The present volume 
is full of Christian and literary interest. Prefixed to it is a valuable introduc- A | 
tion by the Rev. W. R. Williams, who touches nothing that he does not adorn. 
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(21.) A Church Dictionary, by W. F. Hook, D. D., revised and adapted to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, by a Presbyter of said Church.” (Phila- 
delphia: E. H. Butler & Co. ; 1854; 8vo., pp. 578.) Dr. Hook’s ability and in- 
dustry are well known to our readers. His “ Ecclesiastical Biography,” as well 
as the work now before us, have found large sale in England, and we have no 
doubt that the American reprint will be acceptable to the clergy of this country. 
It is, to be sure, not a theological dictionary, but a special Church book ; never- | 
theless, ministers of all denominations need to know the views taken by Pusey- 
ites and High-Churchmen of ecclesiastical matters, and in this dictionary they 
may be found. 


——__—_—_ > + <2 << 


(22.) Mr. Putnam is fast becoming the Murray of American publishers. 
The last of his good works (up to this writing) is the beginning of a beautiful 
edition of “The Works of Josern App1son, edited, with Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes, by G. W. Greene.” (New-York: G. P. Putnam & Co.; vol. 1, 
fep. 8vo., pp. 500.) Every requisite of a good library edition, in pomt of 
form, size, convenience, readableness, and completeness, is to be found in this 
edition of Addison. It will be comprised in five volumes, containing the whole 
contents of Bishop Hurd’s edition, with letters and other pieces not found in 
any previous collection. The present volume contains the Editor’s Preface, 
Macaulay’s Essay on the Life and Writings of Addison, and Hurd’s Prefaces, ij 
as preliminary to the text itself, of which this volume has the Poems and 
Dramas. The five volumes will include all of Addison’s writings, inclusive 
of his contributions to the “ Tatler,” “ Guardian,” and “ Spectator.” The 
other parts of those celebrated works—namely, the papers of Steele, Swift, 
Pope, Tickell, &e.—will be given separately, in two additional volumes, uni- 
form with this edition of Addison, thus forming a complete edition of the most 
_remarkable essays in the English language. 


—-+ 





(23.) “ A Memoir of the Life and Labours of the Rev. A. Judson, D. D., by 
Francis WAYLAND.” (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.; 1853; 2 vols., 
12mo.) This book is not so much a biography as a collection of valuable 
materials for one. But we could ill spare any of its contents, and commend 
Dr. Wayland for the patience and skill with which he has edited the docu- 
ments committed to him, instead of taking the more ambitious course of pre- 
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paring from them an artistical and continuous narrative. Dr. Judson was one 
of the heroes of Christianity ; no apostle, missionary, or martyr has surpassed 
him in entire self-devotion, in unwearied toil, in unshaken faith, in abundant 
usefulness. Even his constitutional fault of self-reliance and self-confidence 
was overruled, and, so to speak, sanctified for the furtherance of the great 
work to which he devoted himself. His intellect, though good, was not of the 
highest order; but his untiring industry enabled him to accomplish great in- 
tellectual labours. The man who translates the whole Bible into a foreign 
tongue—and that an oriental one—must have no common powers and endow- 
ments. The book abounds in instruction, in information, even in amusement, 
—above all, in practical exhortations and encouragement to Christians with 
reference to the great task of the Church, the work of missions. We hope 
to present a full survey of the book hereafter. 








(24.) “ The Young Minister ; or, Memoirs and Remains of Stephen Beekman 
Bangs, of the New-York East Conference, by W. H. N. MAGRrupER, M. A.” 
(New-York: Carlton & Phillips; 1853; 12mo., pp. 388.) The subject of this 
memoir was a young man of beautiful character and of rare promise. Naturally 
well endowed, both in his intellectual and moral nature, he was converted at 
an early period of life, and became an earnest Christian. His education was 
careful and thorough before he commenced the work of the ministry, and the 
beginning of his career augured a brilliant future of usefulness and eminence. 
But it was ordered otherwise: he fell at his post soon after putting on his 
armour. The present memoir was written by his brother-in-law; and while 
it bears throughout marks of the love and sympathy with which the writer’s 
heart abounded, it is yet not a mere eulogy, but a kind though discriminating 
biography. The preface (by the Rev. E. O. Haven) speaks of the adaptation 
of the work to certain classes of readers, as follows: “ Young ministers of the 
gospel may deduce from it the elements of a happy and prosperous professional 
career. Students may be led to inquire closely into their duty, and may be 
prepared conscientiously to decide whether or not God is calling them to the 
responsible work of the Christian ministry. Parents may see the effect of a 
careful and rigid and truly kind training of their children. And finally, all 
may be stimulated to a holy life by the energetic and eloquent discourses that 
follow. With these observations this tribute of affection is committed to the 
world with the happy consciousness that it is good seed, and that, rightly used, it 
can bear only fruit to ripen in the skies.” We heartily join in this commenda- 
tion, and trust the work will find wide circulation, especially among the young 
men of the Church, and in our Sunday Schools. 


(25.) “ Mr. Rutherford’s Children” (New-York: G. P. Putnam & Co.; 1853; 
pp: 265) is a very pretty story for children, by the author of the “ Wide, Wide 
World.” The moral tendency of this lady’s writings is so unquestionable, and 
they have so many excellent qualities besides, that it is a great pity her style 
is marked by so many of what are called “ Yankee” peculiarities. 
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(26.) Tus journal has spoken again and again, within the last few years, of 
the duty of the Church with regard to the Christian nurture of children ; and 
again and again has it expressed a hope that some treatise upon the relation 
of baptized children to the Church, adapted to the wants of Methodism, should 
appear from a Methodist hand. Signs are not wanting of a great revival in 
this department of the Church’s duty; and we cannot but hope that with a 
more general obedience on the part of our clergy to the law of the Discipline 
on Catechization, there will spring up a better feeling and a purer practice in 
the treatment of baptized children than has been common among us for the 
last twenty years. Among these signs we may rank the appearance of a new 
book by a Methodist preacher, entitled “ Infant Church Membership ; or, the 
Spiritual and Permanent Character of the Abrahamic Covenant, by the Rev. 
SAMUEL GreaG.” (Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe; 1853; 18mo., pp. 370.) 
The fundamental position of the book is that the spiritual covenant made with 
Abraham permanently secures to the infant children of believing parents the 
right of membership in the Church, together with religious instruction and 
pastoral care. This position is, we think, the true doctrine of Methodism ; yet 
how far is the practice of the Church from according with it. Again we re- 
peat the cry: There needs to be a revival of primitive usages among us; and 
more, there needs some thorough plan of procedure, incorporated into the Dis- 
cipline of the Church, and made obligatory upon its pastors and people. 





(27.) “Anecdotes of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects, by 
SHEARJASHUB Spooner.” (New-York: G. P. Putnam & Co. ; 1853; 3 vols., 
18mo.) A miscellaneous collection of incidents illustrative of the habits and 
fortunes of artists,—a class of men whose personal histories are almost always 
abundant in interest to their less gifted fellow-beings. Mr. Spooner has had 
the best possible opportunity for collecting such anecdotes in the studies neces- 
sary to the preparation of his “ Dictionary of Painters,” &c., and he has made 
good use of them. You cannot pick up this book, and open upon any page at 
random, without being interested. 


_—— + a 6 


(28.) “ Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Practical, on the Book of Daniel, by 
AvBert Barnes.” (New-York: Leavitt & Allen; 1853; 12mo., pp. 494.) 
These notes were mostly written before Mr. Barnes commenced his Com- 
mentary on the Revelation, though the latter work was first published ; in fact, 
the one volume is almost necessarily a complement of the other, as well from 
the nature of the subject as from the commentator’s mode of treating it. The 
“Introduction ” contains an elaborate and valuable essay on the genuineness 
and authenticity of Daniel; but it is strange that Mr. Barnes, after so many 
years of authorship, has not learned that such an Introduction ought to have 
a full table of contents. Mr. Barnes has been as careful and industrious in 
preparing this as his other volumes of commentary; and this conscientious 
painstaking makes up, to some extent, for his lack of that exegetical instinct 
(so to speak) with which Calvin, Olshausen, and some others, have been so 
largely endowed. 
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(29.) “ City Architecture, by M. Frey,” (New-York: G. P. Putnam & Co. ; 
1853; 8vo., pp. 75,) contains a series of designs for dwelling-houses, stores, 
hotels, &c., in twenty plates, with descriptions, and an essay on the principles 
of design. Its aim is to develop the taste for ornamental building now preva- 
lent in the American cities, by presenting designs not only novel here, but 
just in their architectural character. Most of them are adaptations of the 
street-architecture of Rome, Florence, and Venice. 





— + + 


(30.) “ Asbury and his Coadjutors, by the Rev. W. C. LARraseer, A. M.” 
(Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe; 2 vols., 18mo.) Professor Larrabee has 
struck upon a style of biography which suits at once his own special talents 
and the wants of the Church. In the neat volumes before us he gives the best 
account of Bishop Asbury that has yet been published, and follows it with 
brief and excellent sketches of Coke, Whatcoat, Garrettson, Ware, M’Kendree, 
George, Roberts, and Emory,—all venerable names, and worthily classed 
among the “ coadjutors” of the great Apostle of American Methodism. 





(31.) “ A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, by the Rev. NATHANIEL WEST, 
D.D., (New-York: C. Scribner; royal 8vo., pp. 958,) must have been a work 
of immense labour for the compiler, as it certainly will be one of vast utility to 
all its readers. It contains every passage in the Old and New Testaments, 
arranged under thirty heads, in as many books, which are subdivided into 
chapters and sections, each with appropriate titles. For instance, Book VIII. 
treats of Holy Days, divided into four chapters: I. The Sabbath; II. The 
Sabbatical Year; III. Passover; IV. Various Feasts. The chapter on the Sab- 
bath-day is again divided into twenty-nine sections, treating of the Preparation, 
Prohibitions, Observance, &c. Ample tables of contents are prefixed, which, 
with a copious general index, afford perfect facility in turning to any head or 
subject. It is needless to dilate on the advantages of such a handbook ; every 
preacher, student, or Sunday-school teacher, who desires to study the sacred 
word thoroughly, should, if possible, procure it. It must be understood that 
the work is not a logical but a topical analysis of the Bible; but, as such, it 
is vastly superior to Gaston’s, or any other book of collections that we have 
seen. Indeed, it is the only one that includes every passage of the Bible in its 


compass. 





(32.) “ The Rhetoric of Conversation ; or, Bridles and Spurs for the Manage- 
ment of the Tongue, by GeorGe W. Hervey.” (New-York: Harper & 
Brothers; 12mo., pp. 880.) This book is intended as a manual in the art and 
morals of talking. It gives rules for silence and for speech; for intercourse in 
the family and in the street; for the talk of Christians with each other; and 
for the talk proper to Sunday. The last chapter contains an entertaining and 
instructive account of conversation-clubs, with specimens of the conversation 


of Johnson, Coleridge, and others. 
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(33.) “ The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek and English, with an Analysis 
and Exegetical Commentary, by SamuEL H. Turner, D. D.” (New-York: 
Stanford & Swords; 1853; 8vo., pp. 234.) In this Commentary sound learning 
and exegetical sagacity are combined, in a rare degree, with reverence for the 
word of God as the only “ solid foundation for divine truth.” We have read 
nearly every extant Commentary on the Romans, more or less thoroughly : 
and, among them all, we do not know one which—in the qualities of being clear 
without superficiality, decided without dogmatism, and liberal without surren- 
der of sound doctrine—we deem equal to this. Dr. Turner avoids extreme 
interpretations, but does it without falling into a tame and meaningless compro- 
mise. The drift of his views on the most controverted parts of the epistle may 
be seen in the following extract from his note on chap. viii, 28 :— 


“Further, this predestination and choice have heavenly blessings‘in view. No 
candid man can read and reflect on what the New Testament says on this subject 
without acknowledging this. It is impossible to limit these representations to a 
merely outward covenant relation, existing on earth and temporary, as members 
of Christ’s visible Church. It is also internal, spiritual, heavenly—an adoption 
intended to be perfect and eternal; a purpose having in view our ultimate holi- 
ness and consequent happiness. 

“God’s purpose, then, embraces the whole series of divine arrangements, 
appliances, and operations, connected with salvation by Christ. It was his pur- 
pose to redeem fallen man by the atonement of his Son and the agency of his 
Spirit ; and, so redeemed, to unite them under Christ in one holy body with the 
angels of heaven. Consequently, they are called out of the world into his Church, 
and supplied with whatever is necessary to their ultimate and universal hap- 
piness in glory. God’s purpose has in view all that this result requires, and 
also the result itself. That this result shall really take place, however, is not a 
necessary consequence of this divine purpose. The language cf Scripture by 
which the whole subject is explained, is not philosophical. When, in this connex- 
ion, it speaks of God’s will, it is universally acknowledged that it speaks in terms 
adapted to the ordinary mind; and his will may fail of accomplishment. This is 
undeniable with regard to all such places as 1 Tim. ii, 4, where it is said that 
God ‘ will have,’ literally, willeth ‘all men to be saved.” And there is no good 
reason for supposing that the same is not true of what the Scripture calls his 
purpose and determination represented as formed before the foundation of the 
world. Will any one venture to prove that God’s will is less absolute and cer- 
tain than his purpose.” 


es pe ~ 


(34.) “ The Hunters of the World” (Philadelphia: W. P. Hazard; 1854; 
12mo., pp. 159) is a very attractive illustrated book for children, containing 
graphic descriptions of wild sports and adventures, in encounters with wild 
animals in every part of the world. It is from the German, and is admirably 
translated ; at least we judge so from the smoothness of the English, as we have 
not seen the original. 





(35.) The Missionary of Kilmany” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 1853; 
18mo., pp. 253) is a memoir of Alexander Paterson, a Scotch peasant of great 
good sense, who was converted under Dr. Chalmers’s ministry, and was after- 
ward for many years “ street-missionary” in the Old-Town of Edinburgh. 
A more edifying record of Christian zeal, humility, and devotion, we have 
rarely read. 
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(36.) “ Notes on the Twenty-five Articles of Religion, as received and taught by 
Methodists in the United States, by the Rev. A. Jimxson, D. D.,” (Cincinnati: 
Applegate & Co.; 1853; 12mo., pp. 407,) is a good and simple explanation 
of the Articles, well adapted for popular use. 





(37.) “ A Dictionary of the most Important Names, Objects, and Terms found 
in the Holy Scriptures, by Howarp Matcom, D.D.,” (Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln; 18mo., pp. 335,) is an excellent compendium of Scriptural knowledge— 
adapted, however, for use only in Baptist schools. 
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(38.) “A Guide to English Composition, by the Rev. Dr. BREWER,” (New- 
York: C. S. Francis & Co.; 1853; 12mo., pp. 415,) contains one hundred 
and twenty themes for composition, analyzed and illustrated to aid beginners 
in the art. 





(39.) “ The American Statesman, by the Rev. JoserH BaNvarp,” (Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln; 18mo., pp. 334,) is a sketch of the better features in the 
life and character of Daniel Webster, designed to hold up what was commend- 
able in that great man for the admiration and imitation of American youth. 





— 


(40.) “ Egeria ; or, Voices of Thought and Counsel, by W. GitmMorrE Sims,” 
(Philadelphia: E. H Butler & Co.; 1853; 12mo., pp. 319,) is a collection of 
aphorisms of sentiment and opinion, the accumulation of many years of thought 
and observation. Many of them are expressed with point and beauty. There 
are some verses scattered through the volume which do not add to its value. 





—_ 


(41.) “ The Czar and the Sultan ; or, Nicholas and Abdul Medjed,” (New-York : 
Harper & Brothers; 18mo., pp. 195,) is a timely reprint. The account of the 
Czar is less reliable, we should think, than that of the Sultan. A brief account 
of the Eastern Question, in its recent phases, closes this useful little book. 





(42.) “ Sketches of Eminent Methodist Ministers.” (New-York: Carlton & 
Phillips; 1854; 8vo., pp. 370.) The “age of chivalry” was renewed in its 
noblest aspects in the beginnings of Methodism. Its history, especially in 
America, is a record of moral heroism unsurpassed in any age of the Church. 
The story is yet unwritten. The historians of the country have generally 
ignored, in utter blindness, one of the richest fields open to them ; and the his- 
torians of the Church have done but little toward a true and ample account of 
the vast and valorous labours of these modern apostles. Every memorial, 
then, however slight, of the lives and toils of the fathers, is at once a blessing 
to the Church and a contribution to the true history of the civilization of the 
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age. To this class belong the sketches of Wesley, Fletcher, Garrettson, 
M’Kendree, Roberts, Pickering, and Hedding, given in this volume. 

To a later period belong the lives of Fisk, Emory, Levings, and Olin; but 
the very names will justify their collocation here with the elder fathers. They 
are illustrations—wonderful illustrations, in fact—of the vigorous and health- 
ful growth of Methodism; each of them affording a noble specimen of high 
intellectual power and large accomplishments devoted, with entire self-denial, 


to the service of the Church of God. 


One memoir, and only one, of a living person is given: and the name of 
Jabez BuntinG, the great leader of English Methodism, will justify that 
deviation from the plan of the volume, if any name could. 

The names of the authors of the sketches are given in the table of contents, 
except in two instances not left to the editor’s discretion. 

Should this volume meet with the favour of the public, it will be followed by 
another, and perhaps by several, in succeeding years, printed and illustrated 


in the same beautiful style. 





Art. XI1—RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Theological. 
EUROPEAN. 


Our readers are aware that two volumes 
of Smith’s “Sacred Annals” have been 
reprinted here by Messrs. Carlton & Phil- 
lips, under the titles of ‘‘ The Patriarchal 
Age” and “ The Hebrew People.” The 
third volume is now announced in Lon- 
don, under the title of “ The History and 
Religion of the Gentile Nations that were 
placed in proximity to the Jewish People: 
containing a succinct Account of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans ; carefully 
collected from ancient Authors and Holy 
Scripture, with the best aid afforded by 
recent Discoveries in Egyptian and Assyr- 
ian Inscriptions. Being the Turrp and 
concluding Serres of Sacred Annals ; with 
Indices and Tables adapted to the whole 
work ; and forming a complete connexion 
of the Sacred and Profane History, also a 
full Elucidation of the Fulfilment of 
Sacred Prophecy. By George Smith, 
F, A. 8.” Crown 8yo. 

Tuomas ConstasLe & Co., of Edin- 
burgh, propose to publish “ The Letters 
of Joun Catvin,” translated from the 
original Latin and French Manuscripts, 
with Dr. Bonner’s Introduction and His- 
torical Notes, in four handsome octavo 
volumes, at 10s. 6d. per volume. The 
arrangement of the letters will be chron- 


ological, and it is expected that the first 
volume will be ready for publication early 
in 1854, Their prospectus states that a 
few days before his death, in one of their 
latest conferences, Calvin, when showing 
to Theodore Beza the most highly valued 
of his possessions—the manuscripts in his 
library and the documents included in his 
extensive correspondence with the most 
illustrious persons of his time—requested 
that they should be carefully collected 
after his death. This request of the 
dying Reformer was but tardily and im- 
perfectly fulfilled. Nearly three centuries 
have passed since his death, and notwith- 
standing the numerous elaborate works 
which have been devoted to his memory by 
eminent authors in France and other lands, 
the earnest desire of the Reformer has 
never been fully complied with: the 
precious documents of his correspondence 
haye remained forgotten amid the dust of 
those libraries and other places of record, 
whence for the first time this inestimable 
treasure is now drawn forth, to be added 
to the history of the world. The collec- 
tion of which we have to announce the 
approaching publication is the fruit of 
five years of assiduous labour and re- 
search in the libraries of France, of Ger- 
many, and of Switzerland. Intrusted by 
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the French government with a scientific 
foreign mission, which afforded him an 
opportunity of gathering together a por- 
tion of this correspondence dispersed 
throughout the whole of Europe, the 
editor has spared no pains in rendering 
as complete as possible a collection which 
cannot fail to cast a flood of light upon 
the great religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century. 

We have received the first number of 
“ The London Quarterly Review,” (the new 
journal established in London, in the in- 
terest of Wesleyan Methodism,) but at so 
late a period that we can only give it a 
very brief notice. In form and getting 
up it equals the best of the British Quar- 
terlies, containing three hundred pages, 
beautifully printed. In matter, it is ster- 
ling in almost every article. The first 
paper gives much valuable and well-ar- 
ranged information as to the “ Christian 
populations of the Turkish Empire,” and 
is one of the best in the number. The 
second, on “ Wesley and his Critics,” has 
some very sensible and acute observations 
on Taylor’s ‘Wesley and Methodism.” 
An elaborate article on ‘ Public Educa- 
tion ” illustrates the backward state of 
the English mind on that subject : it can- 
not get beyond the theory of parochial or 
sectarian schools. Then follows an ex- 
cellent paper on “ Ultramontanism: its 
threatened supremacy in Europe,” from 
which the following passage—a somewhat 
ominous passage, by the way, in a Wes- 
leyan Journal—is taken :— 

“In America the State refuses to enter 
into a partnership with any Church, sim- 
ply because it has nothing to gain by such a 
bargain. Power has there become so much 
diffused that every man has his share. 
Each section of civil society is sufficient 
for itself: the parish rules the parish ; the 
state, the state; and the federal govern- 
ment is not the master, but the guide and 
servant of the whole. ‘We are,’ said 
General Pierce, who, after sustaining a 
high position in the Senate, has himself 
volunteered to carry a musket in his 
country’s service,—‘ we are,’ he said, ut- 
tering his first address as President, ‘a 
nation of sovereigns.’ Be it so. But 
what conspiracy can a nation of sovereigns 
enter into with a Pope? The only pon- 
tifical accomplice for a nation of sover- 
eigns would be a nation of popes, which 
is a contradiction in terms. Were fa- 
naticism to seize upon the American goy- 
ernment, and induce it to make an offer- 
ing of that magnificent country to the 
Holy See—to subject the Alleghanies and 
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the Rocky Mountains to the Seven Hills, 
the Hudson and the Mississippi to the 
Tiber—how could the subjection be ef- 
fected? There is no vast standing army 
in America to subdue the multitude at the 
order of a bureau; but there is a great, an 
irresistible army, similar to that which 
won popular freedom for England,—the 
manhood of the country. The very ma- 
chinery by which the Romish Church 
establishes its hold is wanting ; and there- 
fore it is that the Americans admit the 
adherents of Rome among them freely and 
fearlessly. 

“ And thus has it come to pass that Amer- 
ica offers an absolute contrast to France ; 
—America, where Franklin Pierce accepts 
the free and noble suffrages of a young 
power, champion of civil and spiritual 
freedom for the world; a trust which is 
the more noble, since it cannot be betray- 
ed, and therefore cannot be accepted by a 
traitor for his own base purposes ;—France, 
where one man snatches power from seyen 
miliions of his countrymen, maintains it 
by a vast standing army, trained and 
dieted to his service, and uses it, in com- 
plicity with Rome, for the subjugation 
of soul as well as body. American 
practice confirms the grand truth taught 
by philosophy, that civil and religious 
freedom are inseparable. God has or- 
dained that men shall enjoy the former, 
only in proportion as they prize and im- 
prove the latter. There lies one antidote 
to the venom of Popery, a principle that, 
in conjunction with other and higher prin- 
ciples, will ultimately work its destruc- 
tion. A contest is being waged between 
a human institution and the everlasting 
laws of the Creator, between human 
‘eternity ’—the man made ‘perpetual’ 
by leasehold of Rome—and the Infinite 
Eternity: it is a contest between the 
Pope and God: he would be bold indeed 
who should doubt the issue.” 

As a whole, the first number of this 
new journal is vigorous and promising. 
We look for great results to British 
Methodism from an organ for the ex- 
tension of independent opinions of this 
high class. 

Proressor TiscHENDORF has made a 
second journey to the East in search of 
Biblical MSS., &c. The following ex- 
tract from a letter of his to Dr. Tregelles, 
dated July 11, 1853, and published in the 
Journal of Sacred Literature, contains, in 
brief, the results of his researches : “ I have 
brought back with me seven Greek Bib- 
lical MSS. Three of these contain parts 
of the Old Testament. One, which is a 
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palimpsest, as old as the fifth century, con- 
tains parts of the Pentateuch; a second, 
of the eigthth or ninth century, is a veri- 
table supplement [as to text} of the Vati- 
can MS.; the third, the writing of which 
perfectly resembles that of the Dialogues 
of Plato, at Oxford, contains the whole of 
the Book of Judges, and that of Ruth; its 
text is very curious and important. 

“But the others, which relate to the 
New Testament, will be of greater interest 
for you. Twenty-eight leaves of a pa- 
limpsest, in uncial letters of the fifth cen- 
tury, take a place among our MSS. of the 
highest class. Such readings as that of 
the MS. A, ei¢ tov rérov, (John xx, 25,) 
are confirmed by this palimpsest. Two 
other MSS. are of the eighth and ninth 
centuries ; one of these contains the two 
Gospels of St. Luke and St. John, the 
other fragments of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John, and the whole of that of 
St. Luke. Both of these are more curious, 
in a critical point of view, than EG h K 
MSU YV. One of them, in the passage 
St. Luke iii, 23-38, confirms almost all 
the readings of B L. The other has in 
John v, 1, 4 éopty tOv dfipwr; it is 
enriched with scholia, which sometimes 
possess a critical value. My fourth New 
Testament MS. is dated 1054; it contains 
the Acts of the Apostles, wanting six or 
seven chapters, Iwas much surprised at 
the perfect agreement of this MS. with A 
BC, and the other ancient MSS. But I 
must tell you that I have not yet found 
more than a few moments to devote to an 
exact examination of all these MSS., as 
well as of others which are not Biblical. 

“ Among the Arabic fragments which I 
have brought with me there is one MS. of 
the eighth century, (the date of another 
fixes the century of this one ;) it contains 
five epistles of St. Paul; this version is 
as yet unknown. 

“T also possess a Syriac palimpsest of 
fifty leaves, as old, at least, as the fifth 
century. The fragments of the Gospels 
which M, Tuch has deciphered prove that 
this Syriac version adheres more scrupu- 
lously to the Greek than any other Syriac 
text that is known.” 

Tue Sixth German Evangelical Kirch- 
entag (or Conference of Evangelical Min- 
isters) was held at Berlin, September 
20-23, 1853. Its proceedings were of 
great interest, and the results of the 
meeting were, in more respects than one, 
highly auspicious. Two subjects of great 
importance occupied the attention of the 
Conference; 1. The relation of the Ger- 
man evangelical clergy to the Augsburg 





Confession; and 2. The relation of the 
Church to sectarianism,—especially to 
the Baptists and Methodists. We abridge 
the following account of the results from 
the Watchman :— 

1. As to the Augsburg Confession, the 
central committee had charged several 
persons, possessing the confidence of the 
Church, to introduce the subject, for the 
various reports. On this occasion they 
had designedly chosen men belonging, 
through conviction, to the various shades 
of Evangelical Protestantism, The first 
among them who spoke, as a Lutheran, 
was Sartorius, General Superintendent of 
Konigsberg, a theologian, the author of 
several excellent works. He treated the 
question principally in relation to its 
history, and showed what an impdoftant 
place the Confession of Augsburg has 
taken in the development of the universal 
Church of Christ and its confessions of 
faith. After him spoke Doctor Nitzsch, 
Professor of Theology in the University of 
Berlin, and member of the Superior Con- 
sistory of Prussia. Nitzsch is one of the 
most profound theologians of Germany,—a 
man whose piety and sagacity all Chris- 
tians regard as equal with his learning, 
and whose conciliating character has 
given him free admission into the consen- 
sue of the two Churches, Lutheran and 
Reformed. It is from this point of view, 
at once comprehensive and believing, that 
he has studied attentively the Confession 
of Augsburg, and which, as he says, truly 
expresses the evangelical faith without in 
any way shackling freedom of teaching, or 
the developments of true science. The 
question had now to be treated under the 
Reformed point of view, after having been 
considered in that of Lutheranism and of 
the United Church. Pastor Krummacher, 
court preacher at Potsdam, was charged 
with this third duty. Lastly, Doctor 
Stahl, Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, who has for many years 
filled an eminent post in the Chambers of 
the Prussian Parliament, and who is Vice- 
President of the Kirchentag, next spoke, 
saying that he only wished to render his 
testimony to the Confession of Augsburg, 
because this document of the faith of our 
fathers lays the foundation of the Church 
in justification by faith alone in the fully- 
sufficient merits and death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

After these official reports, presented 
in the name of the central committee, the 
general discussion commenced. Here, 
again, the Augsburg Confession was freely 
discussed, under the most various points 
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of view, by Lutheran, Reformed, and 
members of the United Church. Nota 
single speaker refused to adhere to this 
Confession. How is this unanimity to be 
accounted for, which was again manifest 
almost completely in the vote? Only by 
the fact that the committee had the wis- 
dom to add to the original proposition a 
clause which preserves entire the rights 
and the liberty of conviction to the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church there pres- 
ent, and which recognises, by implication, 
its confessions of faith. Its position being 
thus guarded, a Reformed Church might, 
without hesitation, join in the vote of 
adhesion to the Confession of Augsburg, 
as Calvin himself did in his day. So that 
when, about five o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 20th September, the question was 
put to this immense assembly, it was seen 
to rise in mass, almost simultaneously, 
and then thundered forth a hymn of 
praise under a lively and profound im- 
pression. 

2. The report on Sectarianism was hap- 
pily confided to Dr. Snethlage, a member 
of the Superior Consistory of Prussia, and 
a preacher of the Cathedral at Berlin. 
M. Snethlage has been long a pastor in 
the Prussian provinces of the Rhine. He 
is one of the Reformed, and has learned 
in these Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches of the Rhine to respect the 
conscience and convictions of his breth- 
ren, even when they differ from himself 
on certain points of doctrine and of eccle- 
siastical constitution, What, then, did 
he do? From the commencement of his 
report, he took it as a point of fact that 
evangelical Protestants hold religious lib- 
erty to be one of their acknowledged 
principles. He therefore repudiated the 
word sectarianism, establishing a profound 
difference between this word and that of 
separation, He affirmed that separation 
from an existing Church is frequently 
laudable : he illustrated this by some ex- 
amples, such as those of the Free Church 
of Scotland, the Free Church of the Can- 
ton de Vaud, Methodism in England, the 
Church of the Moravian Brethren, &c., 
while yet the word sectarianism is al- 
ways used in a bad sense. But even 
sectarianism should be tolerated, so long 
as it neither rejects nor assails the funda- 
mental principles of Christian morality. 
Civil power and police avail nothing 
against sects: to contend with sects no 
other methods ought to be employed than 
care for souls, prayer, manifestation of 
the truth, charity, patience. After hav- 
ing developed these principles, M. Sneth- 
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lage proposed a resolution in four parts, 
of which the following is the first : ‘‘ The 
Church ought to have neither the will 
nor the power to coerce or to oppress 
Separatists and Sectaries.”” And the three 
other parts enumerate the means, al/ 
of them spiritual, by which, according to 
this rapporteur, the Church of God should 
combat separation. 

A discussion was then opened on this 
question. Several pastors presented their 
complaints, lamenting the divisions which 
dissent causes in their parishes ; but not 
a single voice was raised to invoke the 
temporal power as an engine of repres- 
sion. ‘This fact was so striking, that 
a politico-religious journal of Berlin, the 
Neue Preussische Zeitung, known as pos- 
sessing little sympathy with public lib- 
erties, either in State or Church, after 
having acknowledged this very fact, adds 
these words: “So the principle of evan- 
gelical toleration toward those who differ 
from the Church, and from her doctrine, 
has been unanimously expressed.” This 
is much more than could have been ex- 
pected. And, without concluding from 
this that the cause of religious liberty 
is definitively gained in Germany, it may, 
at least, be affirmed that it has advanced 
a long way in Berlin. 

The views which were elicited during 
the debate may be summed up thus :— 
“The distinction between Church and 
sect is justified by the example and pre- 
cept of the Reformers. A distinction is 
to be drawn between sect and secession, 
or separatism, such as the Moravian 
Brethren in Germany, the Methodists in 
England, and the Free Church in Scotland. 
Where separation has not yet taken place, 
dissent is to be met by prayer, long-suffer- 
ing, charity, and increased zeal in the 
cure of souls. Where, however, the sect 
is fully formed and declared, the Church 
can no longer admit fraternity with its 
followers; in this case, also, the latter 
forfeit all claim to the blessings of the 
Church. Those who deny the efficiency 
of baptism cannot be admitted to the 
Lord’s supper; those who repudiate the 
holy office of matrimony can have no 
claim to burial at the hands of the Church. 
The existence of sects must be recognised 
as an exhibition of a morbid state in the 
Church, and should serve to incite the 
pastor to greater watchfulness, zeal, and 
charity. The formation by the Church 
of societies and associations for special 
objects is to be recommended, as satisfy- 
ing that desire for nearer connexion and 
increased activity, for the waat of which 
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many of the best members of the Church 
leave her. 

“The recommendation made by Dr. 
Snethlage, and enforced and added to by 
many eloquent and impressive speakers, 
was not put to the vote, such a proceed- 
ing being considered unsuitable and un- 
necessary, as there was no difference of 
opinion on the subject. 

AnoTuer volume is added to the vast 
pile of Commentaries on the Apocalypse, 
namely, The Interpretation of the Apoca- 
Iypse, and the chief prophetical Scriptures 
connected with it, by Witiiam Henry 
Scorr, M. A., late Fellow of Brazenose 
College, Oxford. (London: Longman, 
1853.) The main points which Mr. Scott 
aims to establish are stated by himself as 
follows: “ That the principal subject of 
the Apocalypse is the Roman empire, and 
Rome, the capital of that empire; that a 
minute prophecy of events, times, and 
persons, connected either with the one 
or with the other of these, is there given ; 
that, in particular, the abolition of the 
empire is represented, and that the date 
of this occurrence is assumed to be the 
year 476, when the emperors of Rome 
ceased. Further, that the millennial pe- 
riod following the fall of Rome corre- 
sponds to those ten centuries of the reign 
of the Church known as the Middle Ages ; 
that an interval of forty years is repre- 
sented as separating the fall of the Ro- 
man from the beginning of the Church 
empire ; that the latter, therefore, defin- 
itively began in the year 516, and ended 
with the year 1516; that its overthrow 
was in fact the immediate result of the 
Reformation of 1517; that the imperial 
power of the Church was taken away at 
the Reformation in punishment for the 
sins of the Church during the thousand 
years; that our position from the year 
1517 to the present day is analogous to 
the captivity of Israel in Babylon during 
the seventy years; finally, that this cap- 
tivity is not to be perpetual, but that a 
complete restoration of the Church to her 
former supremacy is now to be expected ; 
and that this is to be brought about in 
the midst, and by the agency, of judg- 
ments upon the temporal kingdoms of the 
modern world, analogous to those which 
overwhelmed the empire of Rome in the 
fifth century, and so opened the way for 
the Church empire of the Middle Ages.” 


Tur Rev. George Steward (author of 
“ Religion the Weal of the Church,’’ pub- 
lished by Carlton & Phillips) withdrew 
from the Wesleyan ministry at the Con- 
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ference of July, 1853. He has since 
published a treatise on the ‘“ Principles 
of Church Government, and their application 
to Wesleyan Methodism ;” the object of 
which, according to the British Banner, is 
not so much “ to delineate a New Testa- 
ment Church, as to show that Methodism 
is at utter variance with the Sacred Scrip- 
tures.”? This remark refers, of course, to 
the government of the English Wesleyan 
Church. We have not yet seen the 
work, but will give an account of it as 
soon as it reaches us. 

We have received the fifth part (pp. 
821-400) of Herzog’s “‘Real-Hneyclopedie 
fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche,” 
which carries the matter down to the 
word “ Anti-trinitarier.”” We have woth- 
ing to retract of our former high com- 
mendation of this work; it will be, when 
finished, the encyclopedia of theological 
science. 

We have also received, but have not 
been able to examine, the first part of Dr. 
Tholuck’s new history of the origin of Ra- 
tionalism, entitled Vorgeschichte des Ra- 
tionalismus, I. Thl. Das akademische Le- 
ben des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts mit 
besonderer Beziehung auf die Protestan- 
tisch-theologischen Fakultaten Deutsch- 


lands, nach handschriftlichen Quellen, 
I. Abthlg. Die akademischen Zustinde, 
Halle. 8vo., 327 pp. 


Amon@ the new works recently announ- 
ced in England are the following :-— 

Lectures on the History of Moral Philos- 
ophy, by the Rev. W. Archer Butler, late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 2 vols., 8vo.:—The 
Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, as contained in the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled with 
each other ; by Lord Arthur Hervey, 
M. A., Rector of Ickworth. Svo.:—The 
Lord’s Prayer and other Sermons, by C. P. 
Reichel, B. D., Professor of Latin in the 
Queen’s University. Crown 8vo, :—Hip- 
polytus, and the Christian Church, at the 
commencement of the Third Century; 
with a copious Analysis of the newly- 
discovered MS., and a translation of all 
its most important parts, from the original 
Greek; by W. Elfe Tayler, author of 
“Popery: its Character and Crimes.” 
Fep. :—Christ and Christianity. A Vin- 
dication of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, grounded on the Historical 
Verity of the Life of Christ. By William 
Lindsay Alexander, D. D., author of “ The 
Connexion and Harmony of the Old and 
New ‘Testaments :—Phraseological and 
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Explanatory Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Book of Genesis; by Theodore 
Preston, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Small 8vo. :—St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, edited, with Crit- 
ical Notes and Dissertations, &e., by Rev. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M. A., Editor of 
“The Life of Dr. Arnold.” 8vo.:—St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Gala- 
tians, and Romans, edited, with Critical 
Notes and Dissertations, by Rey. B. Jow- 
ett, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Baliol 
College, Oxford. 8vo.:—A History of the 
Christian Church from the Seventh Cen- 
tury to the Reformation; by the Rev. 
Charles Hardwick, M. A., Fellow of St. 
Catharine’s Hall. With four Maps. Cr. 
8vo,:—An Introduction to the Study of 
the Canonical Epistles; including an at- 
tempt to determine their separate pur- 
poses and mutual relations. Cr. 8vo. :— 
The Sensibility of Separate Souls Consid- 
ered, by Caleb Webb. 12mo.:—A Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, by the Rev. Professor Eadie. 
8vo.:—A Manual of the History of the 
Christian Church to the Pontificate of 
Gregory the Great, for General Readers 
as well as for Students in Theology; by 
Rey. James C. Robertson, M. A. :—History 
of Latin Christianity, including that of 
the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas 
V.; by Rev. H. H. Milman, D, D., Dean 
of St. Paul’s. 3 vols., 8vo. (to be com- 
pleted in 5 vols.) :—The Atoning Work 
of Christ considered with Reference to 
Current Theories—Bampton Lectures for 
1853 ; by the Rev. W. Thomson, M. A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. S8vo.:—The Fall of Nineveh 
and the Reign of Sennacherib, chronolo- 
gically considered, with a view to the 
Readjustment of Sacred and Profane 
Chronology ; by James Whatman Bosan- 
quet, Esq. 
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Amone the new works in Theology re- 
cently announced on the Continent of 
Europe are the following :— 

Hilgenfeld, Dr. A., Die apostolischen 
Vitter. Untersuchungen tiber Inhalt und 
Ursprung der unter diesem Namen erhal- 
tenen Schriften. Halle. S8vo., 311 pp. 

Lange, Dr. J. P., Die Geschichte der 
Kirche. I. Bd. Das apostolische Zeitalter. 
Braunschweig. 8vo., 373 pp. 

Noack, L., Die biblische Theologie. 
Einleitung ins alte und Neue Testament 
und Darstellung Lehrgehaltes der biblis- 
chen Biicher. Halle. 8vo., 392 pp. 

Noack, Dr. L., Die christliche Mystik 
nach ihrem geschichtlichen Entwicklungs- 
gange im Mittelalter und in der neuern 
Zeit dargestellt. Zwei Theile in einem 
Bande. I. Thi. Die christliche Mystik 
des Mittelalters. II. Thl. Die christliche 
Mystik seit dem Reformationszeitalter. 
KOonigsberg. 8vo., 332 pp. 

Graetz, Dr. H., Geschichte der Juden 
vom Untergang des jiidischen Staates bis 
zum Abschluss des Talmud. Berlin. 8vo., 
564 pp. 

Hand-buch, kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
zum Alten Testament. 14. Lief. Die 
Psalmen erklart von J. Olshausen. Leip- 
zig. S8vo., S5U4 pp. 

Lipsius, Dr. H. K., Die Paulinische 
Rechtfertigungslehre unter Beriicksichti- 
gung der verwandten Lehrstiicke nach den 
vier Hauptbriefen des Apostels. Leipzig. 
gr. 8vo., 220 pp. 

Ranke, Dr. F. H., Das Leben in Christo. 
Predigten tiber die Episteln des Kirchen- 
jahrs. I. Thl. Erlangen. 8vo., 223 pp. 

Rinck, W. Fr., Apokalyptische Forschun- 
gen oder Grundriss der Offenbarung Jo- 
hannis und Anleitung zu ihrem Verstand- 
niss. Zirich. 8vo., 77 pp. 


AMERICAN. 


We continue our summaries of the 
contents of the leading American Theo- 
logical and Literary Journals :— 

Bibliotheca Sacra, (Andover,) for Octo- 
ber :—I. Phrenology, by Enoch Pond, 
D. D.: IL. Professor Edwards’s Life and 
Writings, with Selections from his Frag- 
mentary Thoughts: III. President Ed- 
wards’s Dissertation on the Nature of 
True Virtue: IV. The Prophet Jonah, by 
Professor Stowe: V. The Indivisible Na- 
ture of Revelation, by Professor Barrow: 
VI. Relation of Grecian to Christian Eth- 
ics, translated from the German of Ne- 
ander. 


Theological and Literary Journal, (New- 
York,) for October :—I. Letters to a Mil- 
lenarian: II. False Teachers; their 
character and doom: III. Mercantile 
Morals: IV. Commentaries on the Laws 
of the Ancient Hebrews: V. The Pres- 
byterian Review on Millenarianism: VI. 
The Eclipse of Faith: VII. The Revival 
of the French Emperorship ; VIII. A Des- 
ignation and Exposition of the Figures 
of Isaiah, Chapter XXIV.: IX. The Sym- 
bols of the Sixth Vial. 

Universalist Quarterly, (Boston,) for 
October :—I. Egypt, Assyria, and the 
Bible: IL, Apostolic Comprehensiveness : 
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If. The Doctrinal and the Practical in 
Christianity: IV. The Man Luther: V. The 
Divine Goodness versus Endless Misery. 

Southern Presbyterian Review, (Columbia, 
S. C.,) for October:—I. Reformation in 
England: II. Action and Reaction of 
Mind and Body, as affecting Insanity: 
Ill. Who are members of the visible 
Church? or, Infant Baptism: IV. The 
Sufficiency of the Scriptures—The Phari- 
sees and Sadducees— Rationalism and 
Traditionalism : V. Address to the Society 
of Alumni of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Va.: VI. The Province of Reason, 
especially in Matters of Religion. 

Presbyterian Quarterly Review, (Philadel- 
phia,) for September:—I. Thoughts on 
Theology: IL. “The Prespyterian Maga- 
zine’? and the “Spirit of American Pres- 
byterianism :’’ III. Historical Development 
of the Doctrine of the Atonement: IV. 
Chillingworth : V. The General Assembly : 
VI. Dr. L. Rumei’s Translation of Vinet’s 
Pastoral Theology. 

Free-Will Baptist Quarterly, for Octo- 
ber :—I. Theodore Parker: IL. Parsonage 
Libraries: III. Canadian Colonization : 
IV. System in Beneficence : V. Exposition 
of Romans y, 12-19: VI. Spiritual Blind- 
ness: VII. Oliver Cromwell: VIII. Con- 
temporary Literature: IX. Periodical 
Literature. 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, (New-York,) 
for October :—I. Commerce of the United 
States: II. Dominion of the Seas, and the 
Fisheries: III. Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciations; IV. Traits of Trade—Laudable 
and Iniquitous. November :—I. Commerce 
of the United States: IT. On the establish- 
ment of a line of Mail Steamers from the 
Western Coast of the United States on 
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the Pacific, to China: IIf. Trade and 
Commerce of New-Orleans in 1852-53: 
IV. Traits of Trade—Laudable and Iniq- 
uitous: V. Money and the Measure of Value. 

North-American Review, (Boston,) for 
October :—I. Society of the Cincinnati: 
II. The Life of Thomas Cole: ILI. The 
Early History of Massachusetts: IV. 
Russell’s Memorials of Fox: V. Charles 
Dickens—Bleak House: VI. Canals of 
Irrigation in India: VII. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin—The Possible Amelioration of 
Slavery: VIL. Mary Tudor. 

Brownson’s Quarterly, (Boston,) for 
October :—I. The Eclipse of Faith: IL. 
Gaureau’s History of Canada: II. “ Er- 
rors of the Church of Rome :” IV. J. V. H. 
on Brownson’s Review: V. Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Essays. 

Southern Methodist Quarterly Review, 
(Richmond,) for October :—I. The Eng- 
lish Language: II. Asmodai, translated 
from a Hebrew Theological Dictionary : 
ILL. John Foster: IV. The Old Testament 
Church: V. Neander on the First Epistle 
of John: VI. The Two Wesleys: VII. Syr- 
iac Metrical Literature. 

Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 
for October :—I. Religious Endowments: 
II. Education in the High Schools of Ger- 
many: III. Recent Doctrinal and Eccle- 
siastical Conflicts in Connecticut: IV. 
History of the Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century : V. Commentaries on the 
Laws of the Ancient Hebrews: VI. Visi- 
bility of the Church. 

New-York Quarterly, for October :—I. 
Athenian Democracy: II. Life of Las 
Casas: I. Alexander Smith: IV. Science 
in America: V. Trees: VI. Contemporary 
Literature of the last Three Months. 


Classical and Mliscellaneons. 
EUROPEAN. 


We have received the first volume of a 
new and very neat edition of “ P. Ovidii 
Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libri XV, iibersetzt 
und erklart von H. Linpemany,” (Leipzig, 
1853, 12mo., pp. 372.) The text is 
carefully revised, embodying the results 
of the latest criticism; and the transla- 
tion, so far as we can judge, is meri- 
torious. 

“ Reallexicon des Classischen Alterthums 
fiir Gymnasien, von Dr. Friepricn Lus- 
KER, erste Abtheilung,” (Leipzig, 8vo., 
pp. 224.) Dr. Liibker has had the assist- 
ance of a number of eminent teachers and 
literary men in the preparation of this 





dictionary, which combines fulness with 
compactness to a remarkable degree. 

“ Lateinisch-Deutsches Schul- Worterbuch, 
von Dr. C. F. Incerstev,” (Braunschweig: 
1853, Svo., pp. 945.) This dictionary has 
been received with great favour in Ger- 
many. We have only looked at it suffi- 
ciently to see that its plan is excellent. 
The typographical execution of the work 
is beautiful. 

Dr. Kart Peter has commenced a new 
History of Rome, to be completed in three 
volumes, of which the first has appeared, 
(Geschichte Roms, erster Vand, Halle, 
1853, 8vo., pp. 616,) containing the his- 
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tory from the earliest period down to the 
Gracchi. 

“ Die Kirche und Schule in Nord Amer- 
ika, von Dr. Hermann Wiser,” (Leip- 
zig, 1853, 8vo., pp. 368,) is a very full, 
and, so far as we have examined it, satis- 
factory account of the state of the 
Churches and of education in the United 
States. 

“Die Religion der Hellenen, ars den 
Mythen, den Lehren der Philosophen und 
dem Kultus entwickelt und dargestellt, yon 
W. F. Rincx,” (Ziirich, 1853, 8vo., pp. 368,) 
is one of those thorough books which Ger- 
many alone produces in these days. The 
first volume (the only one that has yet 
appeared) treats of the heathen idea of 
God, and of the relation of man and the 
world to God. 

A new edition of Kant’s “ Critique of 
Pure Reason,’ (Immanuel Kant’s Kritik 
der Reinen Vernunft, herausgegeben von G@. 
Hartenstein. Leipzig: 1853 ; 8vo., pp. 669,) 
has just appeared. The text follows that 
of the edition of 1787, but gives the 
omitted portions from that of 1781, As 
a specimen of typography, the book is one 
of the most beautiful that we have ever 
seen, 

Amona the new miscellaneous works 
recently announced in England are the 
following :— 

The Early History of Yucatan, from its 
Discovery to the Close of the Seventeenth 
Century, by Charles St. John Fancourt, 
Esq. With Map, 8vo.:—A New Latin- 
English Dictionary, by William Smith, 
LL. D., Editor of the Dictionaries of 
“Greek and Roman Antiquities,” &e. 
One large volume, 8vo.:—A Life of Hor- 
ace, by Dean Milman. Uniform with 
Milman’s ‘ Works of Horace.”’ 8yo. :— 
Lives of Eminent British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth, by Rev. Whitwell 
Elwin, B. A. 4 vols., 8vo. :—The History 
of the Guillotine, by the Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker. Fep. 8vo.:—Life in 
Abyssinia; being the Personal Narrative 
of Three Years’ Residence and Travels in 
that Country, by Mansfield Parkyns, Esq. 
With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols., 
Svo. :—The Russian Shores of the Black 
Sea, in the Autumn of 1852, &c., by Lau- 
rence Oliphant, author of “A Journey to 
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Nepaul:”— Narrative of a Journey 
through Syria and Palestine, in 1851 and 
1852, by Lieut. Van de Velde, late of. the 
Dutch Royal Navy:—The Theory of 
Knowing and Being; Institutes of Meta- 
physics: by James F. Ferrier, A. B. 
Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy, &c., 
St. Andrew’s. Post 8vo.:—The Fifth and 
Sixth Volumes of Thomas Moore’s Mem- 
oirs, Journal, and Correspondence; edit- 
ed by the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, 
M. P. Post 8vo., with portraits and 
vignettes :—Memoirs of the Whig Party 
during My Time, by Henry Richard Lord 
Holland: edited by his Son, Henry Ed- 
ward Lord Holland. Vol. Il, post 8vo. :— 
Speeches of the Right Honourable T. B. 
Macaulay, M. P., revised and corrected by 
himself :—Library Edition of Sir James 
Mackintosh’s History of England; re- 
printed from the “ Cabinet Cyclopedia ;” 
and revised by the Author’s Son, R. J. 
Mackintosh, Esq. 2 vols., 8vo. :-—History 
of India under the House of Taimur, (1526 
to 1707,) by William Erskine, Esq., Editor 
of ‘Memoirs of the Emperor Baber.” 
Vols. I. and IL, 8vo.:—Egypt’s Place in 
Universal History, by the Chevalier C. C. 
J. Bunsen, D. D., D. C. L.; translated 
from the German by C. H. Cottrell, M. A. 
Vol. IL, 8vo.:—A New Edition of the 
Chevalier Bunsen’s Work on Hippolytus 
and his Age, corrected, remodelled, and 
extended. 8vo, :—'Travels in Siberia, by 
S. 8S. Hill, Esq. 2 vols., post 8vo., with 
Map :—A Schoolmaster’s Difficulties, Fep. 
8vo. :—Sketches of German Life, from the 
Decay of the Empire (1760) to the Ex- 
pulsion of the French in 1814; by Mrs. 
Austin. Reprinted, with large additions, 
from the Edinburgh Review :—The Hon. 
F, St. John’s Rambles in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia, in Search of Sport. 
Post 8vo., with coloured plates :—Nie- 
buhr’s Lectures on Ancient Ethnography 
and Geography ; Comprising Gyeece and 
her Colonies, Italy, the Islands of the 
Mediterranean, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
Northern Africa, and Pheenicia. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German, by Dr. L. Schmitz. 
With additions and corrections from his 
own Notes. 2 vols., 8vo.:—The Positive 
Philosophy of Auguste Comte; transla- 
ted and condensed ; by Harriet Martineau. 
2 vols., large post 8vo. 








